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IS AMERICA EXILE OR HOME? 


We Must Begin to Build for Permanence 


ISRAEL KNOX 


ECAUSE of the war and the exter- 
B mination camps, America’s Jewish 
community has today become the 
largest and strongest in the world. This 
statement has been dinned into the ears of 


American Jews from pulpit, press, and plat- 
form, and above all by the spokesmen of 





IsrazL Knox is a writer and scholar of un- 
usually broad interests in the field of Jewish 
culture and literature. He has had an almost 
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mood of Jewish communities from coast to 
coast, having for some years made annual 
lecture tours in which he has spoken before 
Jewish centers, synagogues, labor groups, 
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licly. Dr. Knox is the author of The Aesthetic 
Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, 
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Menorah Journal, the Reconstructionist, the 
Tsukunft, ComMENTARY, and other maga- 
zines. He has been editor of the Workmen's 
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Scientific Institute (Yivo) and the 92nd Street 
YMHA in New York. He came to this country 
from Russia as a boy, and was educated in the 
public schools of New Haven, at the College 
of the City of New York, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he received his Ph.D. in 1936. 
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fund-raising campaigns. Though in the 
process of repetition it has become almost a 
cliché, it still remains a fact. It is the most 
significant thing that has happened to 
American Jews, changing their outlook and 
their attitude toward the remaining Jews 
overseas as well as toward themselves, Trav- 
eling around the country and talking to 
Jews of various shades of opinion and of 
various degrees of Jewishness, one becomes 
inescapably aware of this. 

Last year’s Roper poll on Zionism among 
American Jews corroborates this, and no 
less in its negative than its affirmative an- 
swers. The 10 per cent who expressed 
opposition to Zionism took pains to explain 
that their opposition implied no lack of in- 
terest in the welfare of non-American Jews. 
And one found, in discussion with young 
and old, men and women, “nationalists” 
and “anti-nationalists,” over the length and 
breadth of the United States, that the 80 per 
cent approving Zionism were usually not 
thinking of Zionism at all. They confusedly 
identified a Jewish state, which is a political 
concept, with a homeland-refuge, which is a 
social-cultural, and in many cases a quasi- 
philanthropic, concept. Their pro-Palestin- 
ism was primarily an expression of a height- 
ened sense of responsibility, as members of 
the largest Jewish community in the world, 
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for the Jews left in devastated Europe. 

It is regrettable that American Jewry’s 
new status and new self-consciousness have 
been left unexplored and unexamined, are 
indeed mentioned only when hearts are to 
be touched and money is to be gathered. 
For the fact carries profound implications. 
It was Dubnow who pointed out that the 
history of the Jews, while a dispersed global 
history, is essentially a history of centers— 
Palestine, Babylonia, Spain, France and 
Western Germany, Poland, Russia. Always, 
amid the multiplicity of their environments, 
the Jews possessed one or more centers of 
gravity, thus rendering them cohesive, how- 
ever scattered. Through this pattern, they 
were enabled to lift themselves above the 
two lower levels of nationhood, racial and 
territorial, to the third level, the cultural or 
spiritual. If Dubnow is right, the American 
Jewish community is now on the threshold 
of history. It is confronted by a fateful op- 
portunity to shape here, in an atmosphere 
of tolerance and freedom, the good Jewish 
life on the highest level. 

Now this opportunity demands more than 
stereotypes and an eagerness to gather funds, 
vital as this last may be. It requires an un- 
derstanding of the American Jew in terms 
of the American scene, as well as in relation 
to Jews abroad, an analysis of his institu- 
tional and communal experience as a Jew, 
and a redefinition of values, an appraisal of 
the content of Jewishness. Unfortunately, 
there is little evidence of any deep changes 
in organized Jewish life in America; all is 
as it was. By and large, thinking and lead- 
ership move down the same time-honored 
and time-worn paths. Of course, there can 
be no quarrel as to the urgent need and the 
imperative duty to bind up the wounds of 
Jews in Europe, to help them find places 
of safety or to reconstruct their lives in 
their pre-war homes, and to continue aid 
toward the upbuilding of Palestine. But 
one can quarrel witii American Jewry for its 
passive acceptance of a purely secondary 
role. For all its power and its promise, our 
community seems still content to remain 
an auxiliary and submissive means to Jewish 


ends elsewhere, conceived of as somehow 
more real and more worthy. Is America, 
after all, just another center, an inferior one 
at that, without too bright a future, or is 
its destiny—as all facts seem clearly to indi- 
cate—that of the center for our day and for 
our generation? 


N THE eyes of ardent Zionists, the survival 
Ter the Jews as a people and a culture is 
impossible without Jewish statehood. Europe 
must be emptied of its remaining Jews. In 
America, Jews may linger on, but without 
real hope. Shlomo Katz’s article in the April 
issue of Commentary, “No Hope Except 
Exodus,” is not exceptional; it is repre- 
sentative. 

Jacob Lestchinsky has dealt with this 
theme repeatedly in Der Yiddisher Kemfer, 
organ of the Labor Zionists, and has given 
it its most extreme formulation in his book 
Vohin Gehen Mir? (‘‘Where Are We Go- 
ing?”’—reviewed in the November issue of 
ComMENTARY). In this book he does not 
hesitate to predict, in Cassandra-like accents, 
the darkest future for American Jewry. 

Not many weeks ago, this writer heard 
with amazement a noted Hebrew poet de- 
clare that the hundred thousand Jews in 
the camps in Germany should be sent at 
once to Palestine, not only because they 
must have a chance to live like normal hu- 
man beings, but because in Palestine they 
would become the repositories of our future 
too. The irony is that this statement was 
made in the auditorium of one of the most 
prosperous synagogues in America, under 
the chairmanship of a Jewish leader, a very 
prominent rabbi, whose indorsement is 
sought even in presidential elections. It 
was warmly applauded by men and women 
who almost without exception will stay in 
America, as will their children. They were 
conceding that they could not—hence need 
not—search their own souls, clarify Jewish 
experience in America, and turn their minds 
to the task of making the Jewish community 
here not only substantial but creative. 

It is therefore not surprising that the trav- 
eler through America meets innumerable 
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Jews, particularly in smaller cities, whose 
burning Zionist nationalism goes hand in 
hand with a cold indifference to Jewish 
education, to the cultural enrichment of 
America’s own Jewish community. 

Of course, some Zionists do attempt to 
integrate their nationalism with a serious 
interest in the Jewish community in America 
—not only as auxiliary to the upbuilding of 
the Palestine Commonwealth, but as im- 
portant for its own present and future. But 
here, too, the effort bears curious fruits. In 
the final balance, the integration turns out 
to be a frail affair, with the interest of the 
American Jewish community receding into 
the background. 

It is the professed belief in an American 
integration that supposedly marks the mar- 
gin of difference between the American 
Jewish Congress and the American Zionist 
Organization. Thus this year’s pre-conven- 
tion issue of Congress Weekly contains, in 
its leading editorial, the following state- 
ments among other similar ones—“Out of 
its deliberations [those of the Congress] 
should come leadership and guidance for 
a Jewish way of life in the American com- 
munity”; and again, “we cannot make our 
life as totally Jewish as Palestine’s Jews do, 
we must strive to make it as thoroughly 
Jewish within the framework of the Ameri- 
can democracy as will express our historic 
awareness and will to survive.” 

In the same issue, however, there is an 
article, “Congress Ideology Redefined,” in 
which America is graciously placed in an in- 
termediary class between Land of Israel and 
Exile. The writer, Max Nussbaum, speaks 
of America as hutz la-aretz—“outside the 
land.” But even at that, the writer feels he 
may be doing an injustice to Palestine, and 
hastens to add apologetically, “Palestine will 
always reign supreme in Jewish thought, 
and even the reintroduction of hutz la-aretz 
will not detract from its paramount im- 
portance.” 

Little wonder that the initial paragraph 
in the editorial has this to offer by way of 
“leadership and guidance”: “The violent 
anti-Semitism rampant in defeated Germany 


and in the so-called new European democ- 
racies will have repercussions on Jewish life 
in America, for germs of Nazism are being 
carried to these shores by American soldiers 
returning from Germany”! This accords 
with the ultra-nationalist tendency to dis- 
parage the American Jewish community, to 
cast shadows on its long-range security, even 
when summoning it to service and to action. 
To achieve this, it habitually exaggerates, 
as here, some isolated phase of the multi- 
form relations between Jews and the rest 
of the people in America. (Incidentally, this 
distortion also colors a good deal of our 
anti-defamation activity.) 


_ “integration” loses much of its co- 
gency in yet another manner. There is 
a disposition, even among some of the sin- 
cerest adherents of Jewish cultural creativity, 
to render the task easier by the simple device 
of some kind of purge. Thus, Menachem 
Boraisha, an outstanding Yiddish poet, tells 
us in Congress Weekly (April 12) that “if 
the truth is to be recognized without fear 
or reservation, it must be realized that it is 
foolhardy to build a Jewish future on the 
strength of all five million American Jews,” 
and that “a million men and women ready 
to bear the burdens and privileges of full 
Judaism will be greater safeguards for Jewish 
continuity than five million Jews to whom 
their future is either a curse or an accident.” 

There is, of course, an element of truth 
in the indictment. President Louis Finkel- 
stein of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
has been calling attention to the failures of 
Jewish education, to the threat of extensive 
intermarriage, and to the disregard of Jew- 
ishness as a heritage and as a set of con- 
temporary values among many of our Jewish 
youth. There is also historical evidence to 
confirm the notion that a self-conscious and 
devoted core may save Israel as a people 
today just as it has done in preceding cen- 
turies. But Mr. Boraisha’s words are never- 
theless a counsel of despair and the bitter 
fruit of a “failure of nerve,” of a refusal 
to deal soberly and constructively with 
Jewish realities in America. And recent his- 
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tory should make us cautious about all 
schemes to build national futures on self- 
appointed “‘élites.” 

Mr. Boraisha may be right in saying that 
“the 25 per cent who give their children a 
Jewish education are the Jews who count.” 
But one is equally right in adding that 
education cannot be cut off from the main 
stream of social experience, that it cannot 
be an “island by itself.’”’ His concept would 
mean isolating the Jewish child twice— 
once, from American society as a whole; 
and again, from the majority of American 
Jews. The healthier plan would be to 
develop the kind of program that would 
enable 80 or go per cent of American Jews 
to give their children a Jewish education. 
That would provide a rounded rather than 
a truncated expression of cultural variety 
within the framework of American de- 
mocracy. 

This is a hard goal to reach. But nothing 
less will do. Now that we have lost one 
third of our people and the European cita- 
dels of Jewish culture, it is with a sick 
heart that one reads of a “purge” of Ameri- 
can Jews that would cast off four millions, 
no less, 

It is seldom realized to what extent the 
Jewish education movement in the United 
States—both in ideology and practice—pro- 
ceeds under the twin signs of defeatism 
about America and the priority of Palestine. 
But for evidence one need only look at the 
official literature of the Jewish education 
movement. Need one wonder at its limited 
appeal, the weakness of its creative impulse 
in American terms? (But Jewish education 
requires an article in itself.) 


E™ 1F, in view of the magnitude of the 
emergency, concentration of our com- 
munity’s efforts upon Europe and Palestine 
was completely understandable, it is not so 
easy to condone the almost total disregard 
in these “‘years of destiny” of the legitimate 
diversity of Jewish life in America, and the 
almost purely exploitative attitude of Jewish 
organizations to the American Jewish com- 
munity. 


Their interest in the community has been 
confined to using it for their own ends. And 
each organization has presumed to speak, 
without modesty and without reservation, 
for all American Jews, as well as in the 
hallowed name of those millions who per- 
ished in Europe. 

At one of the Washington sessions of the 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry on 
Palestine, a prominent Jewish figure inter- 
rupted a speaker in fiery protest, insisting 
that he did so on behalf of five million 
American Jews. The sheer comedy of his 
pretension was revealed in the same session 
by the variety of outlooks that were pre- 
sented, in keeping with the diverse character 
—social and political—-of the Jewish com- 
munity in America. 

“Unity” was the catchword of Jewish or- 
ganizations. There were times, as in the 
months preceding the sessions of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Conference, when it was impos- 
sible—almost heretical—to discuss anything 
else. 

The “sound and fury” of the national 
Jewish organizations resound more violently 
in the closer confines of the smaller locali- 
ties. But the amazing thing about it, whether 
in New York or in the provinces, is that 
the agitation is limited to the small minority 
of the “organized” Jews. It does not reach 
—it is not interested in—the “plain” Jews, 
the unorganized and unaffiliated, who hap- 
pen to be in the vast majority, and whose 
interest in Jewish political programs is at 
best nominal, and in most cases nil. Some- 
what less than 50 per cent of this vast 
majority can even claim membership in 
synagogues. 

Behind the slogan of unity, there is, of 
course, a real need. It is reasonable that 
Jews—as they look at the problems of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, of Palestine, and 
of their own community in America—should 
want to achieve a measure of coherence, the 
elimination of organizational duplication 
and conflict, and the wise conservation of 
energy and imagination and idealism for 
the things that must be done both here and 
abroad. 
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But, as one observes the mechanism of 
Jewish “unity” in America, it becomes clear 
that the organizations most loudly clamoring 
for it are more interested in a show of total 
unity for their own programs than in the 
substance of working agreements for aims 
on which there is genuine accord. Some 
of the constituent members of the American 
Jewish Conference, which was presumably 
the vehicle of “unity,” bear names that are 
far more ostentatious and deceptive than 
that of the Conference itself. This is no 
harmless ‘“‘semantic’’ misdemeanor, but a 
serious source of public confusion. To those 
interested in “unity” as a political tool, the 
creation of the American Jewish Conference 
represented a triumph. But today, even its 
most enthusiastic supporters would be con- 
strained to confess that in the end it proved 
a hollow victory. Complete political or 
ideological unity of American Jews is im- 
possible—and undesirable. It would involve 
uniformity of spiritual and political attitude 
and belief—it would exclude variety and 
diversity. Such unity is achievable, in the 
sense that the American Jewish Conference 
sought it, only under totalitarianism, which 
is in turn possible only through a police- 
state. No free democratic society can achieve 
such unity without losing its freedom and 
its democracy. It means enforcing the vio- 
lent ascendancy of one set of dogmas 
and the eradication of all dissent. It means 
the reduction of cultural content to the 
lowest common denominator and the barter- 
ing away of principles for expedience. 

The American Jewish Conference was 
doomed to failure. because its sponsors 
selected one particular program—that of 
political Zionism—as the program of the 
Conference, and made dissent from it a 
treasonable heresy. Thus, from the begin- 
ning, the Conference undermined its osten- 
sible purpose, which was to bring every 
possible recognized Jewish group and or- 
ganization, and even “unafhliated” Jews, 
into a single representative body. However, 
had it started out with a recognition of the 
difference and variety in American Jewish 
life and thought, it could have easily 


achieved, not a regimented unity, but a 
functional unity, a unity of action on spe- 
cific undertakings and definite aims agreed 
upon. One feels confident that such agree- 
ment for unified action could have been 
found for a fight against the White Paper, 
for the liberalizing of American immigration 
laws, for relief and “rehabilitation,” and for 
broader Jewish education. But the Confer- 
ence chose to espouse the maximum program 
of Zionism, to devote itself to the ecstatic 
consideration of abstract political matters, 
and to brush aside, quite heedlessly, the 
hard and immediate realities of Jewish ex- 
perience. As a result, it organized only those 
it had already organized, and its unity in- 
cluded in the end only those who were 
from the start its loyal rank-ai:d-file. 

Is it far-fetched to see the source of this 
contemptuous effort to manipulate Ameri- 
can Jewry in the almost pathological in- 
sistence by the “nationalist” organizations 
upon a sort of “self-effacement” for the 
American Jewish community, in their ardent 
desire to tie the future of our people to the 
chariot wheels of Palestine and Palestine 
only, to deprecate the rest of the world, in- 
cluding America, as Galut, or with kinder 
condescension as hutz la-aretz, a kind of 


limbo? 


et America’s Jewish community remains 
Vine largest and the most fortunate in 
the world. But it can succor and safeguard 
less fortunate Jewish communities, in the 
long view, only if it maintains its own 
self-respect. It must look upon itself too— 
in Ahad Ha’am’s classic description of the 
new Palestine—as a “spiritual center,” as 
a home of Jewish living and learning and 
doing. 

The Jerusalems of Lithuania and Poland 
and other European lands lie in ruins for 
the present—although even there Jewish life 
may yet be restored. The communities in 
South America and Africa are relatively 
small. There are more than two million 
Jews in the Soviet Union, but there is a 
curtain between them and us; to be sure, 


Yiddish is an official language, yet there 
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is not a single Yiddish daily newspaper in 
the whole of Russia, and not a single Rus- 
sian periodical in any language, devoted to 
Jewish affairs. In a sense, this may not be 
strange at all, since cultural autonomy in 
the Soviet Union is merely linguistic, ac- 
cording to the formula—“socialist in con- 
tent and nationalist in form.” As to 
Biro-Bidjan, proclaimed as an autonomous 
Jewish region, we have no information—and 
it is pathetic to watch the American sponsors 
of Biro-Bidjan try to establish by mere con- 
jecture the number of Jews in Biro-Bidjan. 

America, the Soviet Union, and Palestine 
today contain the largest Jewish communi- 
ties, and Palestine is unquestionably a shin- 
ing star in our sky. It has developed rapidly 
and has provided a home against all odds 
for hundreds of thousands of Jews in the 
recent dark years. And especially gratify- 
ing to the humanist, Jew and non-Jew alike, 
is the fact that it has produced in the 
kvutzot and moshavim not only a new type 
of Jew, but a new type of human being— 
one who can live the cooperative and the 
good life without regimentation, without 
sacrificing his individuality. 

But the passion of Zionism remains po- 
litical, and Zionism continues to cling to an 
antiquated notion that equates peoplehood 
with statehood. And so it regards Palestine 
not only as one bright star in our sky but 
as the sky itself, with all else shadow. 

But the United States is neither Galut 
nor hutz la-aretz. It is the home of five mil- 
lion Jews. And it is, in the final considera- 
tion, our freest home. It is folly, and almost 
a kind of blackmail, to hold over us the 
threat of the imminent destruction of that 
freedom. Granted, there are forces at work 
in America for the curtailment of that free- 
dom; but there are forces at work for its 
expansion, too. And we ourselves can help 
tip the scale, we too are involved in the 
“destiny” of America. Moreover, the world 
is small and hatred travels fast. Should 
America’s democracy wither away, what 
Jews anywhere could live in safety and 
security, even in Palestine? 

There is hope, although no guarantee, 


a) 
in the historic fact that not a single country 


that has gone through the period of expand- 
ing political democracy, beginning with the 
English, French, and American revolutions, 
has succumbed to totalitarianism. By the 
same token, all the countries that embraced 
totalitarianism are, without exception, coun- 
tries that had little, if any, democratic 
tradition, and where the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism was sharp and sud. 
den, or belated and incomplete. 

America in crisis is an America that must 
link together intelligent social control and 
technological advances within the frame- 
work of its democratic heritage. That way 
lies hope for America and for the Jews in 
America. The distinctive trait of the Jewish 
ethos has always been its universalism and 
the effort to translate its ethos into the just 
action. By committing ourselves intimately 
to the democratic destiny of America, by 
aligning ourselves with the forces for its 
preservation and its deepening, we not only 
build firm foundations for our own survival 
—we act out the spirit and the implications 
of the Jewish ethos. 


F AMERICA’S Jewish community is to come 
Lr age, it must acknowledge itself, in Dub- 
now’s terms, as a Jewish center. But there 
are two preconditions. First, Jewish organi- 
zations must not, in any circumstances, 
demote America to a lowered status; they 
must not regard our own community as in- 
ferior in Jewish worth, as incapable of 
cultural creativity. Second, ‘“American- 
minded” Jewish organizations, although 
theoretically opposed to this view, must not 
unwittingly sustain it by pursuing a nega- 
tive and “defensive” policy, directed largely 
against anti-Semitism, rather than a positive 
and fruitful policy for a “tolerant and 
abundant” America. 

Happily, there are manifest the begin- 
nings of an earnest, self-sustaining Jewish 
life in America. As one observes not only 
New York, but numerous smaller localities, 
one carries away the impression of a grow- 
ing and self-respecting “feeling for Jew 
ishness” among American Jews. Often, it 
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is vague and inarticulate, expressing itself 
in almost trivial ways. It is amusing but 
also touching to hear “assimilated” young 
parents with little Jewish knowledge say 
that they have named their child Ilane 
rather than Elaine because of reverence for 
their grandfather who was called Isaac. One 
is taken aback when ‘“secular-minded” 
young parents ask whether they would be 
committing a grave “sin” if they were to 
affiliate themselves, for the sake of their 
children, with a synagogue or temple. One 
recalls a modern young mother lighting 
Sabbath candles long after the sun had set 
(when it is no longer permissible to do so) 
simply because of her “feeling for Jewish- 
ness.” One hears another young mother 
planning to have her child taught Yiddish 
so that her child may speak the language 
of the common folk, because “it holds the 
tears and laughter, alas, mostly the tears, 
of the millions who died al kiddush hashem 
in Europe.” 

Of course, one sees also the drabness, 
the vulgarity, and above all, the indiffer- 
ence, rampant everywhere. But the drab- 
ness reflects, in part, the cultural poverty 
of the general environment; the vulgarity 
is, in a measure, the product of our com- 
mercial civilization; and the indifference 
flows from sheer ignorance of things Jewish, 
both in their historic meaning and con- 
temporary values. 


()° THE organizational level, the traveler, 
as he visits town after town, learns to 
appreciate the magnitude and sweep of 
Jewish philanthropy. Doubtless it is not 
always marked by the finest moral percep- 
tions, and social pressures play their part. 
But philanthropy among American Jews is 
more than charity. It is the sole non-partisan, 
non-political means available for Jews to 
identify themselves with their people, to 
express their sense of solidarity and Jewish- 
ness. It is precisely in the sphere of phil- 
anthropy that American Jews have exhibited 
their greatest tolerance for difference and 
variety, and have contrived to sit together, 
though often with opposing views, on behalf 


of large and agreed-upon purposes. Here, 
unity in Jewish life achieves decent and 
useful expression. This pattern is being 
followed to good effect in many cities in 
connection with Jewish education. 

One finds a growing interest in books on 
Jewish subjects. The Yiddish newspaper is 
still ubiquitous in America, and its influence, 
confined to the older generation, impinges 
to some extent, through casual discussions 
at home, upon their children as well. It 
reaches approximately three hundred thou- 
sand homes and is read by over half a 
million Jews. Although there are no Hebrew 
daily newspapers, copies of current Hebrew 
periodicals can be found in every town. 
And though the Anglo-Jewish press in the 
smaller localities is provincial and often in- 
sipid, some national publications in English 
are coming to the fore and beginning to play 
a role in the shaping of Jewish public 
opinion. 

One hears with gratification of the in- 
creased interest of a number of national 
organizations in cultural activities and in 
programs aimed at encouraging creativity 
in American Jewish life. The sponsoring 
of this very magazine by a national organi- 
zation as an organ of free cultural expres- 
sion, hospitable to diverse views and 
unhampered by propagandistic or political 
aims, may stand as a symbol of this new 
and most hopeful development. 

However, these harbingers of a_ better 
future are still the exception, not the rule. 
The “feeling for Jewishness” among 
younger people and the cultural allegiances 
of the older folk are still used primarily by 
Jewish organizations for political ends. The 
paramount concern is always to win ad- 
herents for some Jewish political cause 
rather than to build a knowledge of Jewish 
values and culture. Today the knowledge 
of things Jewish among young people who 
belong to the “nationalist” organizations is 
little superior to that of the “unaffiliated”; 
where there is some knowledge, it is frag- 
mentary, indoctrinated, and shallow. The 
rich cultural activity of the Zionist organi- 
zations in America is a thing of the past. 
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ow iF American Jews are to constitute a 
N community, they must have shared ex- 
periences, and such experiences cannot be 
merely “political” nor can they always be 
imported from the outside. They must be 
cultural, “spiritual” if you will. And they 
must grow out of one’s “native soil,” that 
is to say, they must be authentic and organic. 
Above all, we must have a plan and pro- 
gram of Jewish education that, in an 
atmosphere of freedom and breadth of un- 
derstanding, will give substance to our 
“feeling for Jewishness.” 

This education must neither be “tribal,” 
on the one hand, nor so general, on the 
other, as to lose all Jewish distinctiveness. 
It must be at once unique and universal. 
The roots of religious liberty in America 
are deep and strong, and it is possible, within 
the framework of religious education broad- 
ened by our concept of cultural democracy, 
to include many elements of “secular” Jew- 
ish culture together with our full heritage 
of social and ethical idealism. That heritage 
reaches from Micah’s deathless pronounce- 
ment—“It hath been told thee, O man, 


what is good and what the Lord doth re 
quire of thee; only to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God” 
—to the poems of indignation and compas- 
sion just come to us from the ghettos and 
concentration camps of eastern and central 
Europe. In all likelihood, the instrument of 
this education will not be to any great ex- 
tent the parochial school, supplanting the 
democratic public school where children 
of all religions and ethnic groups meet to- 
gether, but Jewish schools that supplement 
the public schools. 

America’s Jewish community is at the 
crossroads. The way ahead is surely not 
straight and smooth, but it is visible. The 
question is irrepressible: Will Jewish or- 
ganizations in America give up the delusion 
that this is Galut—exile, and settle down to 
the task of building here, in freedom and 
security, the good and creative Jewish life? 
In sum, will they recognize as organizations 
what Jews as individuals have long ago 
acknowledged: that we—and our children 
and our children’s children—are here to 
stay, that this is home! 
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OPERA: MUSIC FOR THE MASSES 


The Art of Emancipation and Its Creators 


KURT LIST 


HEN the curtain goes up on the 

season’s opening at the Metro- 

politan Opera, the audience 
presents a picture of aristocratic splendor and 
ostentation. No matter that eleven mil- 
lion people listen to the Saturday matinee 
broadcasts; no matter that it was the one- 
dollar contributions of plain Americans that 
saved the Metropolitan from ruin a few 
years ago—in the minds of most Americans, 
opera still means wealth: the Golden Horse- 
shoe, the Vanderbilts, and the Van Rens- 
selaers. 

Many for whom the Metropolitan is the 
embodiment of aristocratic “culture” might 
be surprised to learn that opera was orig- 
inally created and developed as a musical 
spectacle for the masses. At the end of the 
16th century, when an association of rich 
Florentine merchants sponsored the first 
operatic venture, it did so with the express 
purpose of creating a new art form that 
would speak to the middle classes by other 
means than the “pure” language of music. 
The medieval aristocrats, raised in a leisurely 
tradition of art appreciation, had required 
no dramatic plot to make music palatable 





Kurt List contributed to Commentary the 
widely-discussed articles on George Gershwin, 
Leonard Bernstein, and Jewish music on 
records. He edits the monthly magazine Lis- 
ten: The Guide to Good Music. In addition, 
Dr. List conducts two radio programs, of which 
one is a weekly record review, and has written 
on musical subjects for Kenyon Review, New 
Republic, and other publications. His latest 
book, on Edgar Varése, is scheduled to appear 
next year (Reynal and Hitchcock). Dr. List’s 
musical compositions have been performed by 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, at Town Hall, and over the radio. He 
received his musical education in Vienna, 
where he was born in 1913. 


to them. But the new bourgeoisie, now 
coming to power, needed a short cut to 
understanding. 

Opera seemed to solve the problem. The 
dramatic plot offered a guide into the mys- 
teries of art—or at least a substitute pleasure 
—and at the same time permitted the expres- 
sion of the ideas by which the bourgeoisie 
justified and ennobled itself. ‘The wider the 
new audience became, and the more it made 
its power felt in cultural affairs, the more 
necessary it became to emphasize the plot 
and subordinate the music. Little by little 
the music was simplified and stripped of 
its contrapuntal intricacies in order to clear 
the way for dramatic action. 

While the middle class thus created its 
own art form, it also satished the vulgarized 
taste of the lavish courts of France and 
Austria. These courts, once decisive in all 
cultural endeavors, were losing their eco- 
nomic primacy to the bourgeoisie, and their 
aesthetic level had sunk below that of the 
culture-hungry middle class. By the time 


. Opera appeared on the cultural scene, they 


too needed an easily understood art form 
that would be suitable for their self- 
glorification. The courts made eager efforts 
to make opera their own. Opera in the 
hands of the burghers had become the ve- 
hicle of free and modern thought. When 
encouraged by the courts, it degenerated 
into a senseless mass spectacle of a primitive 
and crudely adulatory character. 

The creators of opera were thus pulled 
in several directions at once. On the one 
hand, theirs was the task of mediating be- 
tween the purity of the musical tradition 
and the demand for simplification and 
dramatic action. On the other hand, they 
had to choose between a decayed aristocracy 
and a vigorous middle class; if the latter 
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insisted that music must be the servant of 
ideas, the former had lost its capacity to 
understand either music or ideas. In the 
long run, opera moved more and more 
towards the bourgeois audience, but the 
line of march was by no means simple: the 
uneven development of opera closely par- 
alleled the uneven development of the mer- 
chant class itself, which despite several 
revolutionary upheavals only very gradually 
integrated itself into a new form of society. 


{jo gradual emancipation of the Jews of 
western and central Europe took place 
simultaneously with the emergence of the 
bourgeoisie as an economic and _ political 
unit. But where the bourgeois grew up to 
power within the framework of Western 
society, the Jew came upon the scene like 
a stranger from a foreign land. Nor did 
he come by his own force: the ghetto doors 
were opened because the bourgeois revolu- 
tion required liberal ideas, not because the 
Jews were strong enough to demand their 
freedom. Intimidated by centuries of per- 
secution and never on a footing of complete 
equality and acceptance even at the height 
of emancipation, the Jews did not have the 
security and self-confidence that made it 
possible for the bourgeois to push and shoul- 
der his way to the place he felt himself 
entitled to occupy. The Jews fought for 
their rights not with political and economic 
weapons, but with the weapons that were 
their heritage: the word and the idea. 
Opera encouraged the expression of ideas 
and, in its lack of a developed tradition, it 
offered the newcomer a short cut to cultural 
assimilation; it is no wonder that many Jews 
turned to it eagerly. And, conversely, they 
were accepted willingly, for they brought 
with them what the opéra bourgeois needed: 
a fresh outlook to prevent the degeneration 
that threatened opera from the courts, a 
degree of cautiousness that kept them from 
turning opera into mere political propa- 
ganda, a dramatic sense developed in the 
ghetto, where the right mixture of sadness 
and amusement was the traditional reaction 
to a difficult life. The Jews did not create 





opera, but they caught on to it at once and 
produced some of its outstanding composers 
and librettists. (Nor should the importance 
of the librettist be minimized; he determines 
the opera’s ideas, its form, and the balance 
between realism and symbolism.) 

It is important to point out that the Jewish 
influence on modern opera is not one of 
melos or harmony. On the contrary, most 
Jewish composers refrained from using any 
Hebrew or ghetto material. Neither did the 
librettists dwell largely upon Jewish scenes 
or Jewish character. The influence is purely 
sociological; the Jews, as the group most in 
need of emancipatory measures and without 
the political means to enforce them, took 
upon themselves much of the liberal bour- 
geoisie’s task of creating a new art form for 
its Own use. 


T THE beginning of modern opera stood 
AA snusic’s outstanding genius, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. When Mozart came on 
the scene, the struggle had passed the stage 
of “art versus representation.”” The bour- 
geoisie had begun to fight with every 
weapon at its command for complete su- 
premacy. Words extolling ideas in the ab- 
stract no longer sufficed; immediate action 
was wanted, in art as well as everywhere 
else. Opera had to embody the desires and 
ambitions of this new class in concrete form. 

Mozart was not a revolutionary by nature 
or inclination. His Catholicism, his musical 
tradition, and the austere surroundings of 
Salzburg compelled him to adhere to a 
certain measure of abstraction and _poly- 
phony. But the new political wind blowing 
from the West, the principles of Rousseau 
and the French encyclopedists, brought ideas 
he wanted to make his audience under- 
stand. The result was a sort of compromise. 

As spectacle, Mozart’s opera was still a 
feudal hangover. The stage characters were 
naturalistic enough, but the musical style 
and form were dependent partly upon the 
tradition of Catholic Church music, and 
partly upon the norms laid down in the 
arias and ensemble scenes of the baroque 
opera. Thus Mozart imitated the incidents 
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of plot through musical expression—that is, 
by means proper to the medium of music 
exclusively. In The Marriage of Figaro, for 
example, the Countess dictates a letter to 
her maid in a vocal inflection and dramatic 
motion that is as naturalistic as an Ibsen 
drama, yet never departs from classical mu- 
sical form. In the famous aria of Don 
Giovanni, the sparkling of champagne is 
imitated to the last bubble without the im- 
pairment of the traditional form of the aria. 

Mozart thus found a formula for inte- 
grating the language of the medium with 
the exigencies of the plot. Writing for a 
theater that catered equally to the court, 
the burghers, and the broad masses, he 
needed a content that was both aggressive 
and inoffensive, yet offered the music that 
illustrated the dramatic action a chance to 
stand on its own feet. He was helped in 
this by his librettist, Lorenzo da Ponte. 

Da Ponte, born in northern Italy in 1749 
of Jewish parents, grew up at a time when 
legal emancipation of the Jews had become 
a fact in central Europe. But there still 
remained for Jews the problem of integra- 
tion in the cultural patterns of the countries 
in which they had lived for centuries as a 
tolerated but alien minority. Only on the 
rarest occasions in the past had they par- 
ticipated in the cultural activities of their 
“hosts”; now they felt it necessary to do so 
in order to validate what had been given 
them by word of law. Da Ponte, baptized 
and even accepting the minor orders of the 
clergy, was possessed by the idea of assimi- 
lation. His life, full of the most fascinating 
and often tragic vicissitudes that drove him 
all over the European continent and finally 
to America, where he died in his nineties, 
is one compact expression of this desire. 
Yet, so eager, he was also adaptable, ready 
to worm his way into society instead of 
demanding his place by right. 

This combination of pliability and ideo- 
logical insistence upon humanitarian rights 
is strongly exemplified in his opera libretti, 
to which he devoted himself with the zeal 
of one filled with a messianic message. 

Although he wrote scores of opera books, 


the three libretti da Ponte did for Moeart 
and which made him famous are the ones 
that best fulfilled the requirements of the 
opéra bourgeois. None of these three was 
an original invention, but they all showed 
an interesting transformation in the treat- 
ment da Ponte gave them. The Marriage 
of Figaro was based upon a play by Beau- 
marchais that had so incensed French so- 
ciety by its revolutionary implications that 
it was banned from the stage. Da Ponte 
blunted its political content, but kept the 
theme of the equality of different social 
strata clearly in the foreground. Don Gio- 
vanni, previously used in a play of Goldoni 
and a ballet of Gluck, was directly derived 
from a stereotyped libretto by Bertati. Into 
this da Ponte injected the central theme of 
the individual’s freedom from the bondage 
of social norms. Most remarkable is his 
treatment of the entire seducer complex: 
as I have pointed out in another connection 
(“Don Giovanni—A Psychological Music 
Drama,” in Listen, August 1946), da Ponte 
anticipated the analysis of the human psyche 
that was to be made later by another Jew, 
Sigmund Freud. Cosi fan tutte was in- 
spired by an actual incident of marital 
intrigue, but in da Ponte’s hands it became 
a biting, if polite, satire on the life of the 
Viennese court; any attack on the moral 
life of Viennese courtiers and their petty 
sexual intrigues was a political act of which 
the implications were much clearer to the 
contemporaries of da Ponte and Mozart 
than they are to us. 

Where a plot was too meaningless so- 
cially, da Ponte gave it a social point; 
where the dramatic action was too pointedly 
political, he toned it down to a mere state- 
ment. Da Ponte’s Figaro is not a revolu- 
tionary, but a disgruntled character fitting 
perfectly into the operatic form, which has 
no place for any postured clamoring for 
barricades. Sainte-Beuve said of Beaumar- 
chais’ Figaro, “‘c’était la révolution déja en 
action” Cit was the revolution already in 
action); da Ponte’s Figaro might well be 
called “le mécontentement déja en per- 
manence” (permanent discontent). 
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The servants Figaro and Leporello, poor 
creatures who vainly seek to ape their mas- 
ters, may be taken to symbolize da Ponte 
himself and his fellow Jews, seeking admis- 
sion to Western culture. With true insight, 
da Ponte saw his own people not as revo- 
lutionary fighters for equality, but as men 
who had to intrigue for the right to enter 
a life that looked much more glamorous to 
the outsider than it was in reality. 


ie Austria evolved the opéra bour- 

\ \ geois in its essential shape, it was in 
France that the first signs of its gradual 
degeneration became noticeable.* The po- 
litical situation of the country, and the 
French temperament—stimulated by the 
drama but not given to much lyricism on the 
stage—never permitted the complete inte- 
gration of opera into French culture. The 
royal court took the form over at its incep- 
tion and used it for its own purposes. When 
on a high level, opera was written mostly 
by foreigners like the Italian Lully and 
the German Gluck. When “typically 
French,” it was a spectacular monstrosity 
of inflated display serving mainly to glorify 
the monarchy. At Versailles, the king him- 
self sometimes appeared on the stage to 
accept the adulation of actors and audience. 
This atmosphere was alien to the Jews, 
and their artists felt no affinity to opera. 


*Ttalian opera to a large extent stood aside 


from this whole complex development. It never 
quite abandoned the structure of the late Renais- 
sance oratorio. It displayed an orderly alternation 
of solo and ensemble numbers complete in their 
individual designs, and the characters of its drama 
were usually stereotyped. This holds true for 
Monteverdi’s pseudo-classical opera just as much 
as for Verdi’s' Rigoletto, with all its passionate 
outbursts, and Puccini’s La Bohéme, the per- 
sonages of which are no less stylized and stilted 
than those in Gozzi’s commedia dell’arte. In this, 
Italian operatic music followed much the same 
path as Italian music in general, showing no in- 
fluences stemming directly from its dramatic func- 
tion, although, even in its watered-down form, 
opera played a certain role in the revolution. The 
reason for this may lie in the fact that Italy, un- 
like any other country, adhered completely to the 
Catholic conception of music. With larger sections 
of the public appreciating and understanding the 
Church’s ritual music, » om seemed to be less 
need of literary interpretations of music in general. 


Then came the sudden transition from ab- 
solutism to democracy, the furor of the 
revolution and the subsequent Bonapartist 
oppression, all at a breath-taking pace. The 
speed of this development did not give 
French opera the same opportunities as were 
possible in Austria, with its comparatively 
quiet and leisurely political development. 
And the Jews did not work at opera until 
long after the revolution, although their 
historical position should have made them 
the logical artistic executors rather of 
Bastille Day than of the Thermidor. 

For the most part, French opera retained 
its function of glorification, only changing 
its object from the court to the state. A 
new opera developed in France, the grand 
opéra, which took over some stylistic fea- 
tures from Mozart, but avoided direct polit- 
ical references, and maintained colossal and 
exaggerated dimensions. 

As in the past, it was two foreigners, this 
time Jews, who made essential contributions 
to the new French opera: Meyerbeer and 
Offenbach. Jacques Halévy, who was born 
in France, was of much less consequence 
and is mainly interesting for introducing a 
Jewish theme on the French stage. 

Undoubtedly, Meyerbeer was attracted 
to opera for reasons similar to those which 
had attracted da Ponte—if politically less 
concrete. As a Jew in his native Germany, 
and then as a Jew and a foreigner in France, 
Meyerbeer was intent upon integrating him- 
self into the new culture. On the other 
hand, Meyerbeer was in a much better posi- 
tion in France than da Ponte had been in 
the aloof court circles of Vienna. The 
Revolution had given the Jews a new stand- 
ing in France, and France became a haven 
for rebels and the discontented. And 
those Jews especially who worked in opera 
~an art form alien to French culture and 
therefore quite naturally in the hands of 
foreigners—were able to make themselves 
acceptable to French society not as tolerated 
aliens but as esteemed immigrants. 

Thus it is not altogether strange that 
Jacob Liebman Beer became Giacomo Mey- 
erbeer, the creator of French grand opéra. 
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EYERBEER was born in Berlin in 1791, 

son of the banker Herz Beer. He be- 
gan as a pianist, but turned to composition 
at an early age. His first opera, produced 
in Vienna, was a failure, and he then went 
to Italy, where, with his facility for assimi- 
lation, he wrote Italian operas that were 
performed with great'though hardly endur- 
ing success in some of the northern cities. 
Anxious to integrate himself into an already 
existing stream of operatic culture instead 
of attempting to create a new national art, 
he turned his back on Germany when most 
composers there were busy creating a Ger- 
man romantic music drama. Carl Maria 
von Weber, who understood nothing of 
Meyerbeer’s problem, was grieved by what 
seemed to him the desertion of a good cause. 
He wrote: ‘“[Meyerbeer] is to come back 
to Berlin, where he will perhaps write a 
German opera. Please God he may! I have 
made many appeals to his conscience.” But 
Meyerbeer was not interested in developing 
a nationalistic opera in a country where he 
would have been considered an alien inter- 
loper because of his birth. 

In 1826 he went to Paris, and it was 
there that he found his style at last. Rec- 
ognizing how well his predilection for the 
spectacular and splendid fitted the require- 
ments of the monumental French opera, he 
did nothing up to 1831 but study that 
national genre. In 1831 he wrote Robert 
le diable, which, with its inflated structure 
and symbolic allusions to grandeur, became 
an immediate success. From then on, Meyer- 
beer was the darling of French society. 

Heine, that perennial scoffer with his 
sensitive grasp of the essence of things, said 
of Meyerbeer’s operas that one ear sufficed 
to appreciate their “tonal colic.” And in- 
deed, no more than casual listening is nec- 
essary to take in their tonal impact. Yet 
Meyerbeer made one advance over the 
Mozartian opera: he integrated the recita- 
tive in the drama by using imitative orches- 
tral accompaniment instead of the harmonic 
clichés of the Mozartian cembalo recitative. 
He thus destroyed a stylistic element that 
tied opera to the past and took the first 


step toward the final operatic form, the 
music drama~a form that Weber had ex- 
pected him to create on the basis of awaken- 
ing German national consciousness. On the 
other hand, in his appetite for mass spec- 
tacle, he degraded the earlier and more 
intimate opéra bourgeois to the role of the 
state’s handmaiden. 


— French pendant was the 
composer Halévy, eight years his 
junior. Jacques Frangois Fromental Elias 
Levy, or Halévy as he called himself later, 
was born in Paris—thus France was for him 
not a refuge, but home, and his feelings 
towards French society were mixed: he, too, 
was grateful for the position that the state 
granted him, but he was also very deeply 
aware of the anti-Semitic currents that were 
to culminate decades later in the Dreyfus 
affair. When Halévy had reached the 
heights of fame, he was ready to write heroic 
operas in the manner of Meyerbeer, but 
before that time, still struggling for accept- 
ance as composer and Jew, he wrote the 
one opera that was to make him famous— 
the first drama to raise the Jewish question, 
as a question, on the non-Jewish stage. 
This opera, La Juive, displayed all of 
Halévy’s fears in a hostile society. The plot 
deals with a Jewish goldsmith, Eleazar, 
whose two sons were burned at the stake 
by order of Cardinal Brogny. Eleazar has 
raised the girl Rachel, who passes as his 
daughter, but is actually the Cardinal’s child 
whom the goldsmith rescued from a fire. 
When her love for Prince Leopold is dis- 
covered, Rachel is condemned to death, 
since Jews are not allowed to marry into 
the gentility. Eleazar has two ways out: 
either to accept the Cardinal’s offer to par- 
don Rachel if Eleazar becomes a Christian, 
or to reveal Rachel’s true identity. In self- 
destructive vengeance he rejects both solu- 
tions. Only after Rachel is killed does he 
tell the Cardinal that it is his own daughter 
who has perished. The opera is full of scenes 
of anti-Semitic mob violence in which 
Halévy and his librettist, the famous Scribe, 
apparently took a masochistic delight. 
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For all the confusion of its plot and the 
shallowness of its music, La Juive remains 
a remarkable and revealing document of the 
Jewish composer’s true feelings toward so- 
ciety. More remarkable is the success of the 
opera in French society, which had so far 
lost faith in itself that it could accept the 
bitter criticism with delight, especially since 
it came clothed in an attractive show. 

La Juive led the way, and other Jewish 
composers soon followed Halévy in intro- 
ducing Jewish themes into the opera, al- 
though none of them felt secure enough to 
be as outspoken as he had been. Outstand- 
ing among ‘these new “Jewish” operas is 
Karl Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba, with a 
libretto by Salomon Hermann Mosenthal. 
Musically, Goldmark followed Meyerbeer, 
and his treatment of Biblical subjects owed 
more to a taste for oriental pomp and color 
than to any Jewish feeling. 

It is significant that even in these “Jew- 
ish” operas no attempt was made to incor- 
porate Jewish culture and tradition in the 
opera. Ancient Hebrew melodies were 
supposedly used by Halévy and Goldmark, 
but the music of the ghetto itself, the 
Yiddish element, never entered the picture: 
opera for the Jew offered a path out of the 
ghetto, and he had no wish to look back at 
the immediate Jewish past. 


| ps attitude of detachment and sophisti- 
cation that permitted French society to 
enjoy the indictment presented in La Juive 
also assured the success of Offenbach, whose 
witty, if mild, satires on the vaudeville ab- 
solutism of Napoleon III were the rage of 
the Second Empire. These satires, pene- 
trating as only the observant outsider could 
be, were enjoyed equally by the courtiers 
and their adversaries. Although seemingly 
subversive, they acted as a valve by which 
malcontents could harmlessly let off steam. 
With Offenbach, the strong political con- 
tent of the rebellious Mozart opera now 
degenerated into the pleasant and often 
hilarious wit of French operetta, and the 
form itself, modeled after the German 


Singspiel with its arias, duets, and ensemble 


scenes plus spoken dialogue, represented a 
further step toward the annihilation of the 
musical medium as such. 

Like Meyerbeer, Jacques Offenbach was 
not born in France. His father, whose name 
was Levy, was cantor of the Jewish syna- 
gogue at Cologne. In 1833, when he was 
fourteen, Offenbach left the Rhineland to 
take up his studies in Paris. A natural ex- 
hibitionist, and enamored of French culture, 
which he knew mainly from the Parisian 
boulevards, he was completely in tune with 
the superficiality of the Second Empire. At 
once grateful to the state for the oppor- 
tunities it afforded to a Jew and a foreigner, 
and deploring the degeneration that had 
trampled under foot the liberal ideas so 
important for general Jewish emancipation, 
Offenbach gave France the operetta as a 
simultaneous glorification and condemna- 
tion of society. 

In this he was most ably assisted by his 
librettist, Ludovic Halévy, son of the com- 
poser Jacques. Although a typical child of 
the boulevards of Paris, where he was born 
in 1834, and pursuing the career of leisurely 
government service usual for the French 
writer, Ludovic Halévy was sharply con- 
scious of the Jewish situation. He was a 
shrewd observer, and under his playboy 
exterior was a warm feeling for ideals that 
had been forgotten in the shallow circles 
surrounding the dictatorial adventurer on 
France’s throne. He helped to put meaning 
and sting into the operas of Offenbach. 


Ww" opera afforded men like da Ponte 
and Meyerbeer the opportunity to ex- 
press their need for assimilation, the half- 
Jew Richard Wagner came to it for reasons 
of a different sort.* Brought up in a typical 


* In this writer's opinion, the evidence is over- 
whelming that Wagner was the illegitimate son 
of the Jewish actor, Ludwig Geyer. But even if 
subsequent research should prove this assumption 
wrong, it suffices for our purposes to know that 
bess went to school under the name of Geyer 
until he was thirteen years old and consequently 
th t of himself as half-Jewish—a fact he was 
ashamed of and always tried to disguise—and _re- 
acted to his cultural environment on the basis of 
this belief. 
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lower middle-class German household, he 
was no immigrant to German culture, but 
he was filled with the desire of the philistine 
of the Romantic era to see his concrete and 
provincial philosophy acted out upon the 
stage. A decided tendency toward the rep- 
resentational was evident in all the arts of 
his time, and it was strongest in opera. The 
increasing industrialization of Germany, 
creating a large, important middle class and 
a slowly maturing industrial proletariat, to- 
gether with the official financing of opera 
houses, brought a new audience to opera. 
This audience in ‘its lack of cultivation 
clung desperately to the plot of the drama, 
which was little more than highlighted by 
the music, almost as a movie score empha- 
sizes the dramatic action. 

In Wagner, this subservience of music to 
the plot, or in other words the almost com- 
plete reversion to representation in music, 
reached its acme. The harmonic expansion 
and vagaries of romantic music, having put 
an end to the simple tonal relationships of 
the classics, and thus to the symmetrical, 
self-sufcient form of the Mozart arias and 
ensembles, furnished Wagner with the ma- 
terial for imitating the actual sounds of 
reality. The wind in the storm scenes of 
The Flying Dutchman and the slapping of 
the apprentices in the “Pruegelszene” of 
the Meistersinger are two examples of Wag- 
ner’s constant practice as Tondichter—“tone 
poet,” as he significantly called himself. 

But even where opportunities for actual 
sound-imitation did not present themselves, 
Wagner adhered to a strictly literary tech- 
nique: the use of the motif. This technique 
consisted of allotting different musical 
motifs to individual characters and decisive 
events, and was designed to aid the listener 
in finding his way through the music. Ac- 
tually it only complicated matters: in order 
to understand the motifs, it was necessary to 
be familiar with them, which, in view of 
their complicated structure and great num- 
ber, was too much to ask of the uninitiated 
listener. For all its abstractness, the opera 
of Mozart, with its clear-cut scenes, its direct 
dramatic action, and the easily understand- 


able dialogue of its recitative, was actually 
easier to grasp than the complicated music 
drama of Wagner, which originated in a 
desire to effect a closer rapport between 
audience and work, but succeeded only in 
dealing opera its musical death-blow. 

Undoubtedly the music drama would 
have come into being even without Wag- 
ner. But that it came so suddenly and with 
such vehemence—this was mainly Wagner’s 
doing. In his eagerness to obscure his Jew- 
ish ancestry, he was over-zealous in inte- 
grating his work into the tendentious stream 
of the German national opera. Wagner's 
anxiety to conceal his origin became even 
more noticeable in later years when he 
denounced Jewish musicians and Jewish 
music, attacked Meyerbeer for his ‘“‘Jewish- 
ness,” and made vile anti-Semitic remarks. 

But it is in his aesthetics that this atti- 
tude is most important. Recognizing with 
his uncanny and sensitive genius the trend 
of his times toward the representational, 
the nationalistic, and the obviously dra- 
matic, he swam in the stream with the 
desperate energy of one who expects to go 
under at any moment. He wished to be 
like all other German artists, and, in his 
acute consciousness of this need, he set him- 
self apart from them and thrust his ideals 
far beyond contemporary understanding 
into a sphere of exaggerated dimensions. 
Given Wagner’s indisputable genius, all 
this brought on the end of opera much 
faster than might have been necessary in 
a calmer evolution. 

In retrospect, it is Wagner who emerges 
as the first Jewish artist to have influenced 
opera just because of his origin. Da Ponte 
and Meyerbeer had been attracted to the 
form because they were Jews and because 
Jewish social demands found their easiest 
and most popular expression in opera. 
Wagner, on the other hand, was possessed 
by a force that stamped his personality on 
the development of the opera primarily 
and precisely because of his urge to over- 
come his alienation from general German 
culture and to forget and negate the fact 
that half of him was Jewish. Only because 
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of this was he able to create what Weber 
had once expected of Meyerbeer—the Ger- 


man national opera. 


owe Wagner’s extremes, no resuscita- 
tion of the opera could be expected. 
Even the one genius to come after him in 
the field, Richard Strauss, who in his tone 
poems so successfully combined Wagner’s 
harmonic expansiveness with the classical 
form principles of Brahms, was at a loss 
when he first turned to opera. Only after 
several abortive attempts did he begin to 
find his way, with the help of a librettist 
who was torn by the same dilemma: how to 
fit representation into the new musical 
media. This was Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 

Hofmannsthal was a writer of extraor- 
dinary abilities. A member of the wealthy 
upper class, which in the old Austro-Hun- 
garian empire often intermarried with Jew- 
ish monied aristocracy, he felt himself 
completely integrated in Austrian culture. 
Son of a Jewish banker and an Italian 
Catholic mother, he was born in Vienna in 
1874. He early displayed all the indifferent 
nonchalance of the fin de siécle. Precocious 
and precious, weary of life before he knew 
it, he dwelt in his poetry on the gulf be- 
tween living and being. 

After an early beginning as a symbolist 
poet under the influences of Maeterlinck, 
Baudelaire, Laforgue, and Mallarmé, he 
reverted to more conventional forms out of 
a desire to combine symbolism with repre- 
sentation. CHofmannsthal’s gradual trend 
toward the programmatic prompted Stefan 
George to remark: “If he had died at 
twenty, what a genius we should have 
lost!’”) Modeling himself on Sophocles, or 
what he thought was Sophocles, he tran- 
scribed many plays of Greek antiquity and 
the baroque for the modern stage, endowing 
them with lavish settings and lightings, and 
diminishing their original artistic simplicity. 
His desire seemed to be to revive the spec- 
tacle yet preserve the medium of the art 
by lyrically poetic language. His symbolism 
represented a deeper scientific agnosticism. 
His Elektra was pervaded by the latest ideas 


of psychology, and his Oedipus and the 
Sphinx followed Freud more than Soph- 
ocles. 

Hofmannsthal proved to be the ideal 
librettist for Strauss, who had been groping 
instinctively along similar lines. The blind 
alley created by Wagner could be escaped 
only by a retreat in which the harmonic es- 
sence would be simplified, the story adapted 
to the more modern, less extravagant phi- 
losophies of the late 19th century, and the 
form revived on the model of older operatic 
form. In the Rosenkavalier, the two artists 
experimented with the rococo conception of 
Metastasio; in Elektra, with the formal 
structure of the ancient Greeks; and in 
Ariadne auf Naxos, with a combination of 
pseudo-Greek form and the technique of 
the comedia dell’arte. 

The operas of Strauss represent the last 
historical attempt -at an operatic renaissance. 
Actually, they brought nothing new to the 
form. Their partial resemblance to Mozart’s 
works was a source of satisfaction, but the 
Wagnerian shadow over them reminded the 
audience only too strongly that opera was 
at the end of its road. But Strauss was the 
last operatic composer of any stature who 
even attempted something new. After him 
came a void, which has not yet been filled 
and—in the light of the general tendency— 
is not likely ever to be filled. 

It may be a mere accident that the last 
hope of a genuine operatic revival was 
founded upon a Jewish librettist. If it is an 
accident, it is surely a very symbolic one. 
But it is much more probable that the Jew- 
ish artist, on the one hand seeking assimila- 
tion, and on the other hand driven by the 
pressure of a world that always stood 
slightly aloof from his endeavors, was able 
through this very fact to acquire a wider 
and more general horizon, even though he 
may have lacked a native orientation to 
Western art. Both the acquisition and the 
lack were essential to the creation of opera, 
which at its best required much more than 
mere single gifts and aptitudes. It required 
above all a certain vision. 


The letters of Strauss and Hofmannsthal 
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demonstrate that it was the librettist who 
gave the operas their aesthetic direction. 
Strauss, dramatically shrewd but intellectu- 
ally almost primitive, knew exactly where to 
place a scene, how to distribute the high- 
spots, and how to balance the tragic against 
the comic. But it was the sensitive Hof- 
mannsthal who gave the operas their larger 
shape, a definite aesthetic tendency, and a 
definite solution in respect to the contra- 
dictory aspects of text and music. Thus, 
while Strauss’ musical genius made the 
operas world famous, it was Hofmannsthal’s 
perspective that brought the form momen- 
tarily out of its cul de sac.* 


1rH Strauss, opera seems to have 
Wreschea a definite impasse. Whatever 
the future may bring, we can hardly expect 
a renaissance of opera in traditional terms. 
Without its old social basis of publicly-sub- 
sidized opera houses, an educated upper 
crust, and a comparatively leisurely and 
socially stable middle class, opera seems 
doomed; and all the more because most 
serious composers, frightened by the 1oth- 
century trend toward literal representation, 
have returned to the absolute qualities of 
music. To be sure, the cultural democrati- 
zation brought about largely by the radio 
and phonograph have revived mass interest 
in opera, and this may support performances 
of traditional opera for a long time to come. 
However, the lowering of standards that is 
the inevitable consequence of mass _par- 
ticipation without mass education is hardly 


* The collaboration of Strauss and Hofmanns- 
thal raises the debated question of Strauss’ Nazism. 
Anybody acquainted with the facts, however, 
* knows that this Nazism was mere opportunism— 
friendship with Hitler was the only way to sal- 
vage Strauss’ royalties from the German opera 
houses. At any rate, Strauss had never been anti- 
Semitic and his association with Hofmannsthal 
took place on a footing of mutual respect. The 
extent of Strauss’ naiveté about anti-Semitism may 
be seen in his collaboration with the Jewish writer 
Stefan Zweig on the opera “Die Schweigsame 
Frau” in 1935, at a time when Strauss was a 
close to the Nazis. 


favorable to the encouragement of the new 
and original. 

It seems most probable that opera will 
nove to the plane of cabaret-like musical 
shows. The portents are already only too 
numerous and visible: the one-time higher 
experimental cabaret level of Darius Mil- 
haud’s Opéras minutes and Aaron Cop- 
land’s high-school opera Hurricane is already 
buried under the light-weight but preten- 
tious musicals of Leonard Bernstein and the 
Wagnerian operettas of Richard Rodgers. 

The attempt to force democracy on the 
Metropolitan Opera by exerting pressure 
to have it accept Negroes as equal members 
of its ensemble, commendable as an act of 
decency and justice, can hardly deceive us 
into thinking that its success will give new 
incentives to operatic composers. And the 
Met’s constant refusal to perform foreign 
operas in English only demonstrates further 
that the broad American public has no other 
way but to turn to the pseudo-operatic mu- 
sical monstrosities of Broadway.* 

As for the Jewish composers, they have 
undergone a remarkable transmutation in 
the past forty years. Either they have, like 
Schoenberg and Mahler, approached West- 
ern culture to an extent that has enabled 
them to make decisive contributions to the 
absolute in music, or, under the pressure of 
anti-Semitism, they have separated them- 
selves from Western culture, like Bloch and 
Achron, and now constitute a separate na- 
tional group. But in whatever category they 
may be, opera will hardly permit them to 
express adequately their needs or the needs 
and plight of their people. Opera can no 
longer look for its revival to those who for 
more than a hundred and fifty years were 
a continuous source of its development and 
rejuvenation. 


. ag eee enough, it has been the refugee 


artists from the half-absolutist Austria and Ger- 
many of the past who have most strongly urged 
the translation of foreign texts into English; tra- 
dition and experience have taught them the mean- 
ing of opera as a mass art. 









































































































































































































E association of the two concepts 
statehood and smallness contains a 
fundamental absurdity. Where there 


is smallness—literal and physical—there can 
be no true statehood. Some human phe- 
nomena are viable or durable only in so 
far as they are large. As soon as they shrink 
in size their existence becomes unjustifiable, 
and inevitably ridiculous and tragic. 

The famous Russian fabler, Krilov, tells 
of a frog who wanted to be as big as an 
ox. So it inhaled air and swelled itself up 
and swelled and swelled until—it burst. 
Like every other creature on earth, this frog 
had a full right to existence—but only 
within the limits of its natural capacity. As 





Soup Palestine as a whole be constituted 
a Jewish state (or an Arab state), or should 
it be partitioned into two separate states? 
Moscue SMELANSKY’s approach to this moot 
question represents the views of one who has 
a record of 56 years of service to Palestine, 
in a unique career which includes outstand- 
ing creative activity in many fields: as colonist 
and planter, authority on farming and the 
land question, and officer in the Jewish farm- 
ers’ organization of Palestine, as well as novel- 
ist, journalist, short story writer, orator, and 
political organizer. His articles in CoMMEN- 
TARY in recent months, “A Palestinian’s So- 
lution” (March, 1946) and “The Anglo- 
American Report Points the Way” (July, 
1946), have received international attention. 
Born in Kiev in 1874, he first went to Pal- 
estine at the age of sixteen as a farm laborer, 
but soon helped to build the great colony 
at Rehovot. In addition to overseeing his 
plantation, he is a close collaborator in the 
activities of Dr. Judah Magnes’ Ihud group. 
As an expression of the honor and esteem the 
country holds for him, the colony of Kefar 
Mosheh was founded in 1934 at Benyamina 
to celebrate his sixtieth birthday. His latest 
novel is The Fields of the Ukraine, published 
in 1944. 
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soon as it made the mistake of thinking that 
it could equal the ox and become “big,” it 
lost its right to existence. 

When I first heard of the shidduch, or 
marriage match, that had been arranged be- 
tween Great Britain and the “state” of 
Transjordan, I remembered a parable from 
the Second Book of Kings: “The thistle 
that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that 
was in Lebanon saying: Give thy daughter 
to my son to wife, and there passed by a 
wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trod 
down the thistle.” 

It is quite possible that in this case it 
was the “cedar” that sent marriage brokers 
to the “thistle”; but even so, the “thistle” 
will not escape being trod down, sooner or 
later, by some “beast.” (One recalls that the 


Hebrew equivalent of “thistle” also means 
fishing-hook.) 


To caricature, the establishment of 
Transjordan as a “state,” would never 
have seen the light of sun had it not been 
for an evil and contagious disease contracted 
by humanity in the 18th century—a disease 
that turned the healthy and vital desire for 
“national self-determination” into a morbid 
and fatal longing for “‘political self-deter- 
mination,” for independent statehood. The 
Treaty of Versailles gave vigor to this dis- 
ease and helped it infect the world. That 
Treaty tore small pieces from the body of 
Great Russia and endowed them with in- 
dependent statehood, thereby accomplishing 
two things: it planted “castor trees [or 
gourds], which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night,” and it planted fear and 
suspicion in the hearts of the Russians. 
That Treaty also split and shattered a cen- 
turies-old creation of history, the state of 
Austria-Hungary, the federation of the pec 
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ples of the Danube, thereby pouring fresh 
oil on the Balkan fires. Last but not least, 
it gave abortive birth to a creature dubbed 
“The League of Nations.” But this was 
only its theoretical designation; actually, it 
was a league of states, trying to hitch “a 
swan, a lobster, and a fish” to one and the 
same cart. 

And the great nations have continued in 
their mistaken course—even after a second 
world war—by replacing the defunct 
“League of Nations” with a “United Na- 
tions” organization. For again we have 
states, really, and not nations. Thus it per- 
petuates an absurdity shocking to the brain 
and shocking to the heart. The nation that 
gave the world the “Book of Books,” the 
nation that produced the Prophets and that, 
even after its latest and most horrible deci- 
mation, still numbers twelve million souls— 
that nation is not eligible for membership 
in the United Nations organization, whereas 
a “state” like Lebanon, numbering some 
three-quarters of a million souls, enjoys this 
privilege as of yore, because it can supply 
passports to its subjects. And tomorrow the 
same right is to be enjoyed by the “‘state- 
lette” of the Transjordan. 

The passport outweighs the Holy Bible. 

Instead of curing the disease of statehood, 
the United Nations have but injected more 
virus into the veins of its victims, and we 
go on “progressing.’”” We seem to be on 
the way to the “state” of Azerbaijan and 
to the “state” of Kurdistan. Whenever one 
of the Big Ones wants additional votes at 
the meetings of the UN, it will try to pro- 
claim some new “states.” Nor is it impos- 
sible that in the course of time circumstances 
might arise in which the British would pro- 
claim a “Jewish State” in a corner of puny 
Palestine while the Russians proclaim a 
“Jewish State” in Birobijan. It is thus not 
excluded, to judge from the course world 
events are taking, that we shall have a 
“Kingdom of Judea” arising on the one 
hand and a “Kingdom of Israel” on the 
other—and some Jehoash will go to “look 
in the face” of some Amaziah in compliance 
with a wink from some new Assyria. And 


why should not India, China, Indonesia, 
and Malaya, whose populations constitute 
half of humanity, form some fifty-one addi- 
tional “states”? 

There are some human phenomena whose 
inner significance, while still in the em- 
bryonic stage, even the most enlightened 
and wise are not capable of penetrating. It 
is only when the harm, mischief, or ab- 
surdity they entail reaches a height that 
eyes first begin to see what was really 
there from the beginning. Unless the world 
is cured as soon as possible of the disease 
of “political” self-determination, and returns 
to independent national determination, it 
will relapse into the chaos that ruled before 
the spirit of God moved upon the waters. 


I po grave dangers are involved in “po- 
litical” self-determination. First, there 


is the danger to small states themselves, 
which increase and multiply like mush- 
rooms in a damp place; and then, there is 
the danger to the world at large. 

A small state cannot support the burden 
of the numerous duties and obligations 
loaded upon it by its statehood. A state 
means an army—although the army of a 
small state is but a broken reed in actual 
war, and a leech that sucks the nation’s life- 
blood and vitality in time of peace. Haven't 
we already learned enough from bitter ex- 
perience? Which is preferable: that the 
manpower of a small nation be devoted to 
creative effort in field and factory, or de- 
livered up to a life of idleness, corruption, 
and moral degeneration in barracks? Which 
is preferable: that the limited means of a 
small people be devoted to education, 
health, the creation or improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions, and so forth—or expended 
in the maintenance of an “army” of waste- 
ful idlers and in the constant piling up of 
new arms sure to be obsolete tomorrow? 
Moreover, in a small state, the army gen- 
erally turns into a hotbed of intrigue, am- 
bition, and adventurism. 

Nor is the army the only thing that vora- 
ciously devours both the physical and spir- 
itual substance of the small state. The trough 
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is also shared by the entire machinery of 
the “state,” with its “ministers” and “am- 
bassadors” who are under the constant 
necessity of playing the game of falsehood, 
of deceitful plotting, of abominations. For 
the smaller the “state,” the greater must be 
the wiles of its “diplomacy.” Granted, big 
states do not avoid these evils, but they can 
at least endure them without breaking, 
whereas small states are foredoomed to 
crumble to pieces like broken pottery under 
such burdens. 

Nor do small states constitute a danger 
to themselves alone; the whole world is 
troubled by them. These “small fry” which 
the “whales” chase and swallow provoke 
struggles and collisions between the 
“whales” themselves. The chase after small 
states brought ruin and desolation upon our 
world during the last century, and it stands 
to reason that the more pygmy states mul- 
tiply, the more the “chase” increases and 
the greater the ruin that follows. 

The result already confronts us in all its 
horror in the ruination of the younger gen- 
eration upon whom the future of the world 
rests. Nothing laid our youth low, nothing 
has ruined it, as has morbid nationalism 
turned into chauvinism. And even chau- 
vinism in our age is distorted into a cheap 
political, ‘“‘state-minded” doctrine. Every 
boy and girl, hardly adolescent, is taught to 
look upon himself or herself as a “soldier” 
or “soldier-girl,” not as a citizen who works 
or creates. And they are also being taught 
to justify bloodshed, cheating and deceit, 
treason and spying, and every abomination, 
so long as it has a “sacred” political end. 
“What is the greatest evil in the world?” it 
was once asked. The answer was: “The evil 
that corrupts youth.” 


T” upholders of the small state—a med- 
inale (a little land) even if it be but 
the size of a cazayith Colive)—proclaim as 
its advantages the liberty of action, the lib- 
erty to fling their country’s gates open to 
admit whomever they want, the freedom to 
levy taxes, erect tariff-walls, and obtain large 
loans for economic projects. 


Liberty is quite an elastic term. There is 
substance and blessing in liberty—when lib- 
erty is capable of being achieved. But 
“liberty” that dwells only in the imagina- 
tion is worse at times than slavery. 

Immigrants are not drawn to a country, 
even when its attractions are great, by the 
mere opening of its gates. If behind those 
wide-open gates lurks the constant danger 
of insecurity, if that country is surrounded 
by enemies, as small states unsuitably are, it 
does not attract immigrants unceasingly and 
permanently. Large-scale immigration can- 
not thrive on momentary, passing en- 
thusiasm. 

The power of levying taxes has in it in- 
deed a good deal of charm—but only if the 
tax-payers can pay the taxes levied without 
jeopardizing their economic condition. Nor 
does the mere levying of taxes and protec- 
tive tariffs necessarily ensure national bless- 
ings—not even in the case of big and 
wealthy countries, which possess and _ pro- 
duce greatly of their own. Protective tariffs 
are like a stick, half of which protects the 
holder while the other half beats him on 
the head. And this is all the more true for 
small countries, which as a rule have to 
import an appreciable part, sometimes a 
very important or even the most essential 
part, of their indispensable necessities from 
abroad. Small countries tend to depend on 
imports from abroad more than the export- 
ing countries concerned depend on their 
exports to them. And small countries gen- 
erally benefit most when they integrate 
their tariff systems with the import and ex- 
port system of a big state with large markets. 

As for loans—such transactions take two 
parties to make. Nor does fate happen to 
be exclusively at the disposal of the bor- 
rower’s free will. The lender is interested, 
quite aside from the borrower's wishes, in 
the latter’s security and solvency—two fac- 
tors that are closely related. For my part, | 
doubt if the “independence” or sovereignty 
of a tiny country influences positively the 
weight of these factors in the lender’s mind. 
It strikes me that a small country whose 
political situation does not require it to 
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squeeze out its very life-blood in order to 
maintain an army and buy arms, and over 
whom the danger of war does not con- 
stantly hang, might be considered a better 
risk by lenders—even when the lenders 
themselves happen to be of the same nation- 
ality as the borrowing “state,” but live 
outside the reach of its pressure. 


rT 1s my deep conviction that the political 
I independence of a small state constitutes 
no asset, only a disadvantage. It is high 
time that we shook ourselves loose from the 
sad “heritage” of the 18th century, with its 
erroneous notion of political self-determina- 
tion, and returned to the much sounder con- 
cept of national self-determination. 

The concepts of nationalism and national 
self-determination are sacred. Liberty and 
equality for every nation constitutes a sub- 
lime and exalted human precept. But no 
human aggregation can have liberty or 
equality without individual freedom and 
equality. Nor can humanity have freedom 
unless every one of its component nations 
enjoys it. Public or general liberty derives 
from individual liberty and must be founded 
upon it. The moment an individual begins 
to consider only himself, and not the gen- 
eral interest, tyrannical yearnings come into 
the world. And the moment that a nation 
starts to segregate itself from the general 
interests of its surrounding nations, chau- 
vinism descends upon the world. 

A fatal error, however, has been com- 
mitted in formulating the ideas of nation- 
alism. National liberty is made to rest upon 
three factors: cultural independence, eco- 
nomic independence, and political inde- 
pendence. Yet these three factors in no 
wise constitute a single chain that is no- 
where to be broken. They are not by any 
means inevitably interdependent. 

National liberty is unimaginable in any 
way or form without freedom of conscience 
and education, and without absolute free- 
dom of opinion and speech. These are 
inalienable rights, and whoever touches 
them or diminishes them robs national in- 
dependence of its very soul. Just as man 


degenerates and is stifled physically by lack 
of air, so does he degenerate and stifle 
spiritually without absolute liberty of con- 
science. And like individual—like nation. 

Every people must have a living space 
of its own within the limits of which it 
can be its own master, arbiter of its own 
activities, free to examine and choose its 
own methods of work, its products, its com- 
merce, and its economic policies. It must 
be master of its own land and of its natural 
resources, with free choice in their ex- 
ploitation. 

Political independence, however, is an- 
other matter. Political independence is not 
indispensable to a people’s existence and 
development. What is the essence of the 
concept of independence or self-govern- 
ment? That which is accomplished and 
preserved and furthered by a people’s own 
efforts. Cultural independence, too, can be 
realized by a people’s own efforts, regard- 
less of the size or physical powers of that 
people. Economic independence, likewise, 
may be achieved, essentially, by the sole 
efforts of the nation concerned. To be sure, 
neither the culture nor the economy of a 
people can attain the peak of its develop- 
ment without some international coopera- 
tion, without some mutual assistance— 
particularly from great nations that happen 
to be enlightened. Even here, however, the 
essential independence of a small people 
and its own particular spiritual tendencies 
or economic character may remain safe and 
secure, preserved for its own benefit by its 
own efforts. 

But the political independence of a small 
people can in no way be realized by that 
people’s own exclusive efforts. Such “inde- 
pendence” comes inevitably as a gift or 
favor made possible by a diplomatic “com- 
bination” or the intervention of a great, 
powerful nation. Where then is real inde- 
pendence in such cases? “Independence” 
as a gift of charity—what a cruel joke! 


HAT a tragic and yet ridiculous sight 
the “states” of central and eastern 
Europe made when they began to eat of 
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the unripe and sour grapes of “political” 
self-determination. As “states” they were 
Lilliputian, yet they sped Europe toward 
the abyss with colossal strides. They made 
Europe look like a chessboard. In a day's 
journey you crossed many borders, passed 
many customs stations, police and military 
frontier-posts, all with their special national 
insignia; your bags were examined anew at 
every mounting of the guards. Everything 
looked so ephemeral, so Lilliputian, so tragi- 
comical. But the political passions and mil- 
itary ambitions all this entailed were very 
earnest and not at all small. The craft, 
intrigue, and friction, the political wiles and 
the chase after new loans with which to 
cover the interest on the old ones—all this 
was on a large scale indeed, not inferior 
to that of the big powers. 

And in any case, the splitting up of terri- 
tories into “states” by the Versailles Treaty 
fell far short of satisfying the universal 
passion for political self-determination. 
Czechoslovakia alone had two separatist 
movements. The Slovaks insisted on a 
“state” of their own, and so did the Sudeten 
Germans. Poland had three separatist move- 
ments; Bulgaria, three; and Yugoslavia—six! 
And in one part of the former Ottoman 
Empire five new “states” were created. 


HAVE never visited Latin America, al- 

though I have read a good deal about it. 
And I saw the United States only during a 
brief tour. Nevertheless, permit me to com- 
pare the internal situation and general 
standing and value of the twenty “states” 
of South America with those of the one 
large state in North America. Just look at 
what those twenty have contributed to cul- 
ture, economics, and statesmanship, and 
then look at what that one has contributed. 
Now don’t tell me that there exist greater 
national differences between the twenty 
sovereign “states” of South America than 
between the states in North America that 
were merged into a single sovereign unit. 
It seems to me that the difference between 
New England and California is greater 
than that between Uruguay and Paraguay. 


And don’t tell me that the population of 
North America was, generally speaking, 
more enlightened in Lincoln’s time than 
that of South America is now. North 
America, with the exception of a thin cul- 
tivated layer, was made up of an equally 
motley crowd. Lincoln merged two worlds 
together—the one free, or aspiring to free- 
dom; the other slave, or cherishing slavery 
—and the two slowly and gradually grew 
into a single great, free state. And don’t 
tell me that the natural resources of North 
America were crucial in the matter. Those 
of South America are also plentiful. 

The one respect in which the two Amer- 
icas have always been different is that 
North America has aspired to union, while 
South America has sought atomization and 
segregation. This is the main reason why 
North America has become a great bulwark 
of democracy, a guiding star for seekers of 
freedom, while South America has become 
in part a theater for dictatorships and fascist 
manifestations, and a stamping ground for 
political adventures. 

In many parts of South America, jungle 
areas are still to be found where no human 
feet have penetrated to this day, areas over 
which only beasts hold sway. And one also 
finds not a little of the jungle in the cultural 
and economic life and civil order of the 
settled parts of South America. The twenty 
“states” of South America guard their po 
litical “liberty” jealously. They maintain 
“armies” for this purpose that devour the 
fruits of the toil of farmers and laborers, 
and exist as hotbeds of abomination and all 
kinds of internal and external intrigue. 
These “‘states” are all extremely jealous of 
the “prestige” of their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives—and yet for all that, a good many 
of their diplomats function as no more than 
the “bond-maids” of rich foreign trusts. 

How miserable and pitiful a spectacle is 
furnished by those small “states” of Central 
and South America that number only be- 
tween half a million and three million souls. 
Would it not have been better for them 
and for the whole world if all of them had 
merged within a single Union? 
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ven now the ghosts raised from the 
E tomb by the Versailles Treaty continue 
to walk the earth, puppet states wrapped in 
shrouds of “political” self-determination— 
even now, after the end of World War II, 
after a disaster that overwhelmed the world 
principally because of the tragic partition 
of Europe into innumerable states. 

But what is even worse is that human 
eyes remain blind to facts that cry to 
heaven: had Hitler encountered not a 
united British commonwealth of nations, 
but an aggregation of atomized small 
“states”; had he found, not a great and 
united Russia, but one split into many “sov- 
ereign” nations; had he found, not a United 
States of North America, but forty-eight 
states with so many separate military estab- 
lishhments—then the world would indeed 
have sunk into the abasement and defile- 
ment of slavery for a thousand years to 
come, just as Hitler had prophesied. But 
eyes are too blinded to see and minds too 
dull to comprehend, and men continue to 
clamor for new “states” every morning! 

Had the small peoples understood, could 
they have learned from history and the past, 
they would have guarded their national 
liberty—that is, their cultural and economic 
independence—like the apples of their eyes; 
but they would have had to relinquish mor- 
bid desires for political sovereignty along 
with the desire for “regal crowns.” 

Small peoples must unite and merge po- 
litically into federations that will be able 
to hold their own against big states. Nor 
should such federations be dominated by 


any one of the members, but by the union 
of all. Small peoples may combine on po- 
litical or racial lines, or on the basis of 
geographical location, or according to the 
aims of their respective economies—that is, 
their community of interest in sources of 
irrigation or in waterways, etc., etc., or in 
new materials or common markets. And 
every one of these small peoples should 
jealously preserve, within its own borders, 
its own language, tradition, and culture, 
and its own specific economic methods in 
accordance with its own character and that 
of its country. 

And, for the purpose of political security, 
every such federation of small peoples 
should also maintain strong bonds with one 
of the Big Three—again, according to racial 
relationships or geographic proximity, or 
common interest in world routgs, or—equally 
important—according to psych@logical affin- 
ities or inclinations. It is only thus that 
peace can be established and safety main- 
tained for a long time, or, perhaps—who 
knows?—forever. 

From the days of Alexander the Great 
down to Napoleon and again down to 
worthless and abominable Hitler, conquer- 
ors have striven to unite the world by the 
sword—and in the end they have always 
met with utter failure. For the sword al- 
ways destroys; it can never build. The world 
shall be united by the force of the spirit 
and not by the power of the sword. “Not 
by might, nor by power but by my spirit” 
said the Most High, and his word stands 


forever. 





THE BRATZLAV RABBI TO HIS SCRIBE 


JACOB GLATSTEIN 


NaHMAN BEN SIMHAH OF BraATZLAV (1772- 
1811), the Bratzlaver Rav of the poem, was a 
great-grandson of the founder of the Hasidic 
movement, Israel Baal Shem Tov, and a leading 
figure in the continuation of the Hasidic tra- 
dition. As a young man studying Talmud 
and Cabala, he began to feel an affinity with 
nature that lasted through his life—every 
blade of grass, he felt, gives praise to God. 
Nahman was a reformer of Hasidism, decadent 
in his time, and he aroused the enmity of the 
Hasidic zaddiks by criticizing them as miracle- 
workers and demagogues. Opposing barren 
philosophizing, he preached a simple life based 
on absolute and unquestioning faith in God 
and joy in God's creation. In reading the trans- 
lation of this poem, one is reminded of Robert 
Browning; not so much of Browning's “Jewish” 
poems, like the sternly moral “Rabbi ben Ezra,” 
as of the “Italian” poems—most particularly, 
“Fra Lippo Lippi.” Nahman of Bratzlav was 
a man of high spirituality, but his message 
embraced much of the quality that so attracted 
Browning to the Italian Renaissance—a simple 


ATHAN, no thought today. 
Have you ever seen a world 
With splendors so serene? 


I'll slap you 

If you squeeze forth a thought. 
Are you sick of living? 

Live with all your limbs 

And breathe sun like a midge. 

Let us begin to return. 

Let us think away our wealth 

And squander thoughts at each turn. 
Let us become holy peasants 

With holy cows, on a holy pasture. 
Let us eat porridge and milk 

Let us smoke stinking pipes 

Tell whoppers about elves. 

Let us sing: 

Die-donna-die, die-donna-die. 

No words, all melody: 
Die-donna-die. 
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delight in the world of nature and the flesh. 

Jacos GLaTsTEIN is considered the outstand- 
ing poet of the Yiddish introspective school 
CInsichisten). His poetry is marked by strong 
intellectuality and a distinctly modern sensi- 
bility that makes his work one of the best 
examples of Yiddish literature in its integration 
in the framework of modern world literature. 

Born in Lublin, Poland in 1896, Mr. Glat 
stein came to New York in 1914. He has writ- 
ten extensively for Yiddish publications in this 
country, and at present he contributes to the 
Yiddisher Kemfer, organ of the Labor Zion- 
ists, and the Jewish Morning Journal. His 
books include six volumes of poetry and two 
volumes of a prose trilogy based on a trip to 
Poland—Ven Yash is Geforen (1938) and 
Ven Yash is Gekumen (1940). The present 
poem, under the title “Der Bratzlaver Tsu 
Zein Soifer,” was originally published in the 
Yiddisher Kemfer in 1941 and is here offered 
for the first time in English. The translation 
is by Jacob Sloan and has Mr. Glatstein's ap- 
proval.—Ep. 


I see, a cloud is gathering 
On your forehead. 
You'll get a rap in the mouth 
If you stop to ponder. 
Today you must lock 
The Thinker behind doors. 
Today we are singing babes, 
Can barely count to two. 
Hold on to this 
How grand it is: 
One—echad. 
One, separate and together 
Still is—echad. 
And again, and once again, echad. 
Just hear how simple 
How singular, beautiful, how sadly 
beautiful 
Is one—echad. 
Little grass sing, 
Little bee hum, 
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Fondle flower; 
Clouding rain 
Freshen the ways 
Soak the lanes. 


Nathan, night will soon be falling. 
Let us sleep undreaming and unthinking 
Like the peasants. 

Let us lay away the ladder 

Not go skywards this evening. 

Let the angels do the climbing 
Down and up, up and down. 
Let’s catch a nap and forty winks. 
And wake to greet a flaming east 
With the melody: 

Die-donna-die, die-donna-die. 


I'll break your bones 

If you miss this melody; 

If you add a word or tone. 
It must be as clear as this: 


Die-donna-die. 


(2) 
RE is a certain kind of folk 

Who think for a year and a day 
Till their head turns holy, holy. 
But their body remains sod. 
They look into a book 
Their eyes roll up to God 
But their feet and their hands 
Remain dust and sand. 
And over their belts, 
And under their suits 
Everything’s polluted. 
They study fine words and recite them 
They’re pilgrims to the sacred places 
But let a tired wretch ask their grace— 
Their hands close tight 
And their hearts tighter. 
Their heads lack all sense. 


They think they’re stirring up the orbits; 


But, poor mortals, they 
Are lost beyond redemption. 


Therefore I say to you, Nathan 
Thinking is like notes to singing 
And the songs live in the heart. 
Let the heart think more serenely 
And the head will stop its ringing. 


I dislike the “pious Jew,” 

The would-be know-it-all 

Whose dripping candle soaks 

The letters of his scroll 

With clotted thought. 

Take a light and light creation. 

Bara—He created. 

Berayshis—Creation. 

God! Nathan, what’s the sense of thinking 
about it? 

Let us go together in rain and in snow, 

In hot and cold weather. 

And let us sing— 

Berayshis was the world’s creation. 


(3) 

S’ 1r happened, exactly as I tell you. 

One dawn, when I am strolling 
in the wood 

I see the morning coming up askew 

And all of creation mad-and-mute. 

The trees stand with their behinds to me 

The birds hear my good morning, 
never move, 

A hare stares at me like a shrewish gossip 

And the springwater says angrily, 

“No thank you, Nahman, make no 
blessing on me!” 

The flowers have an awful stink 

And everything I think gets tangled 

And everything I say is silenced. 

Might as well sling your foot on your back 
and carry yourself away. 

Nahman, what’s the use 

When the whole world’s mad today? 

Yet, knowing the universe is like a 
human being, 

For all that grows and all that flies 

And all that crawls (poor thing!) 
aspires to be— 

I say to myself, jestingly, 

“What is the universe, anyway, 

But an imagination, 

A hallucination, 

A momentary passing-by, 

A thought-up unreality?” 

And, speaking so, I bang creation, 

All of it, in the seventh rib. 

An old tree let out a sob 

That stabbed at my heart. 
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(But it did the job!) 

For, with a hidden power 

All the world began to be 

And to dawn. 

The trees showed me their face again, 
The birds twittered, 

The hare smiled, 

The springwater begged: 

‘“Nahman, make a blessing on me,” 
And the flowers blossomed 

Like the Garden of Eden. 

A crow fell laughing like a child 
And all their anger disappeared. 

I breathed in the winey air, 

And all was fresh, and all was fair. 
A joyous shout resounded, 

“Who is a hallucination? 

Who is not there? 

We are here, here, here.”’ 


That was the way an angered world 
Dawned, and shone and beamed. 

And there began a screaming, 
Shouting, twittering of varied voices, 
“We are hereherehere, 

We are hereherehere,” 

Until I, too, 

Stood there in the middle of the wood 
And my voice shrilled like a ram’s horn, 
“World, I swear by the morning star, 
World, you are.” 


(4) 

HAVE hungered 

Until I tasted bread and butter 
And corporal absorptions, 
I walked and my body walked with me 
And each single thought 
Shone through my skin-and-bones. 
I climbed and my feet climbed with me. 
And every contemplation glowed 
With grand simplicity. 
When night fell 
I hungered until I tasted bread 
And thought with joy 
Alone in the dark 
Of all the elemental things, 
Which, being holy, 
Sanctify and lull 
Feet and hands and head. 


Hungry, this morning I awoke 

And in the sober light began to be 

From absolute nothing. 

The day, too, grew 

From nearly nothing, black and 
faintest blue. 

Then to my darkened limbs 

I gave command, “‘Let there be light.” 

Thus the day and I 

Grew wings of light together. 

We were united 

And, as one, loudly recited 

“How goodly are thy dwelling places.” 


(5) 
omer it seems to me I have it all 
in my grasp 

Suddenly—a shadow falls, a door 
shuts—the moment’s past. 

Nathan, I perceive much that is 
wondrous, much. 

“Mouth to ear I cannot hope to touch.” 

Man, enveloped in a dream 

Is shown the earth below 

And, high above, a terrifying sky. 

But isn’t something or other between— 

Life—I think they call it so? 

Somewhere a woman’s passionate, 
there’s delight 

In the warm seclusion, 

The man’s reply. 

Lest I succumb 

Frightened I cry, 

“See that Evil, nasty lout, 

Seize him, beat him, drive him out!’ 


Nathan, take this down. 

Take the Will to Good; a fine in-law, 
welcome guest, 

Sits at a wide board, belly-full of 
the best. 

But it’s the Will to Evil that I pity. 

Devout Jews always at his neck 

Starve him with their penances (poor 
thing!) 

Until he faints for a hot meal. 

And what is the villain after? 

Good cheer. 

The meaning of elation. 

Consolation drawn of sorrow. 
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Tears that reproduce. 

Lonely bygone ages 

Increasing endless tomorrows. 
Poor fellow, what’s he after? 
Body. Guph. 


Nathan, take this down. 


At night, if you but have an ear 
You may hear every gate of the mystic 
worlds 
Sobbing one word, 
Guph. 
Do you think no music’s in that call, 
Which is all our mirth—all!— 
Between heaven and earth 
Before the shards are laid upon our eyes, 
And is, when all is said, the lover’s song? 
Well you know how worn my body is, 
Yet my heart is weeping for that bliss. 
For Evil is, when all is said, 
union and togetherness. 
Wonderful spite! 
It is a trembling word 
Fire and flame and the web of God! 


—Woman. 


Nathan, take this down. 

What I mean is perilous to speak. 

It is late at night. 

Nathan, the speech I give you is not 
for the ear 

Where it may not (I fear) be heard aright. 

Well, they'll be yelling, “Perhaps he means 

To sanction adultery!” 

Indeed what do I mean? 

My heart is breaking for the Will to Evil, 

Which is, when all is said: Force. Lust. 
Desire. 

Strength and power. 

Which is, when all is said, leisure 
and verse, 

And twin brother to the Holy Flame 

When His and Hers merge into one. 

Nathan, poor fellow, your eyes are 
sticking. 

You are falling asleep. 

But do not leave me with my thoughts 
alone. 

Wake with me. Stay! 


Nathan, 
Take thi: down! 





EGYPT: EMPIRE AND ARABY 


Pages from a Correspondent's Notebook 


HAL LEHRMAN 


GYPT (March-April, 1945)—My fourth 
E visit to Cairo. It’s even more depress- 

ing than my last station, Naples, where 
the dirt is caked down in layers. But the cur- 
rent Neapolitan dirt is a by-product of war 
and wreckage; here it belongs to a system 
eternal. Entirely apart from the heat, which 
you can’t usefully quarrel with but simply 
have to endure, the air of Cairo hangs heavy 
with the odors of Empire, feudalism, and horse 
manure. The latter perfume only asserts itself 
vigorously when a puff of breeze stirs the sun- 
baked, shredded sprinklings from the road and 
swirls them aloft in a delicate haze. But the 
smells of Britannia and her native castes hang 
high on all occasions. 

You get irritated by the way the British 
regulate your life here as if this were a piece 
of England—two hours for public drinking 
at noon and four hours in the evening be- 
cause that’s how it’s done in London. Or you 
allow yourself to be annoyed over the impos- 
sible working conditions, when every office 
has its own special hours, the British Embassy 
from 9 to 1 and 6 to 8, the British Army from 
8:15 to 1:15 and 5§ to 8, the United States 
Army from 8 to 12 and 12:30 to 4, and so on, 





As war correspondent in Central Europe, the 
Balkans, and the Near East, Hat LEHRMAN 
won wide reputation for well-documented and 
thoughtful analyses of the problems. confront- 
ing human beings in the most _politically- 
troubled areas of the world. Besides his series 
on Hungary, Rumania, and Greece in Com- 
MENTARY, articles by him have appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune, Nation, PM, 
Vogue, and the British News Chronicle and 
New Statesman. He has also served as a cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press, News- 
week, the Havas News Agency, and the Lon- 
don Daily Express. Upon its completion, Mr. 
Lehrman’s book based on his experiences in 
the Balkans will be published by Appleton. He 
was born in New York in 1911, and graduated 
from Cornell in 1933. This is the second sec- 
tion of a series of four sections from Mr. 
Lehrman’s personal travel journal which be- 
came available for uncensored publication with 
his return to the United States. 
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which keeps the working newspaperman 
plugging with the mad dogs and Englishmen 
through the noonday sun and evening torpor. 

But what bothers you most is the spirit 
of this town: the way the British—who are 
agreeable people elsewhere when they’re merely 
foreigners like the rest of us—turn into the 
master race the instant they set foot on a seg- 
ment of Empire, and the way the beggars 
cluster in front of Shepheard’s and the Con- 
tinental while the princes and the magnates, 
British and Arab, recline on the hotel terraces. 
Close to this magnificence lies the Wish-el- 
Birkeh, native red-light quarter. Over at the 
Turf Club, waiters in chocolate skins and 
balloon pants serve you a curious but inspiring 
cocktail called a “gimlet,” and then you go up 
to the restaurant on the roof where all the 
delicacies of the East are spread beneath an 
enormous canopy of Oriental rugs on poles, 
like the desert camps of Rudolf Valentino, 
while outside the flies buzz around the blinded 
eyes of untended “Wog” children. At Gezira, 
there are hundreds of acres of golf course, 
polo field, rugby field, swimming pool, and 
whatnot, for which the British Officers’ Club 
still pays the Egyptian Government only about 
$450 monthly rental, fixed by the Khedive in 
the last century, while nearby the fellah hun- 
gers on a few square feet of mud. Lancashire 
wanted cotton, so the British built dams and 
canals for which the Egyptian landlords paid 


from their cotton profits after the Nile oozed 


out over the sand, but they forgot to install 
enough drainage. The snails which carry bil- 
harzia flourished in the puddles, and today 
make four-fifths of Egypt sick with anemia, 
hemorrhages, and sundry kidney and bowel 
diseases—but the cotton gets grown. 


Bedfellows 


Carro in this season is also the Middle East's 
capital. The city is crowded with delegates 
from the seven Arab states that are to launch 
the much-advertised Pan-Arab League. Every 
day it becomes increasingly clear that the 
League would never have been conceived, and 
would fall apart today, without British support. 
Anthony Eden in the House of Commons pro- 
nounced Arab unity inevitable before the 
Arabs began thinking about it seriously. Even 
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now, after numerous preliminary conferences, 
they are still haggling over the final text of 
the League’s proposed constitution. I remem- 
ber Eliahu ben-Horin quoting a Moslem writer 
to the effect that the country known as Syria 
doesn’t exist outside the minds of publishers 
of atlases for children. The idea of Arab fed- 
eration has been just as nebulous. 

The clashing ambitions of the Arab notables, 
now on display in Cairo, make them as effec- 
tive as Balkan diplomats trying to get together. 
Christian Lebanon is worried about Moslem 
Syria. Syria wants to unite the Lebanon, Pal- 
estine, and Transjordan into something called 
Greater Syria, which will be a republic cen- 
tered in Damascus. Transjordan also wants a 
Greater Syria, but as a kingdom centered in 
Amman. All the effendis suffer from what 
the New York Times’ Joseph Levy describes as 
the “chair disease”—a yearning for premier- 
ships or cabinet seats. Iraq would like a corri- 
dor to the Mediterranean. Emir Abdullah fears 
the ancient enemy of his Hashemite dynasty, 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. Ibn Saud, keeper of 
the Holy Cities, still suspects the pretensions of 
Farouk of Egypt to the Caliphate. Egypt, as 
a high Foreign Ministry official refreshingly 
admits to me, opposes the creation of a Greater 
Syria because “it would set up a powerful state 
on our frontiers, next to our rich Sinai penin- 
sula.” On the other hand, Egypt’s main objec- 
tion to a Jewish state in Palestine is that “it 
would cut Egypt off from the Arab world, 
which we have always led culturally and eco- 
nomically and which we hope to go on 
leading.” 

But a non-Moslem educator here, who has 
spent a lifetime trying to bring light to the 
Middle East, assures me that “Egyptians are 
congenitally ignorant of where and what the 
Arab states-are. This ignorance derives from 
contempt. Remember that Egyptians are not 
Arabs; most of them are of Pharaonic stock. 
And the Egyptian upper classes, whose origin 
is chiefly Turkish, draw a sharp line between 
themselves and even the Egyptian masses.” It 
seems that old King Fuad was an Albanian 
and spoke better Turkish than Arabic—indeed, 
his Arabic was fairly hopeless. He refused to 
sit down to dinner with Zaghlul Pasha, one 
of his prime ministers, because Zaghlul started 
life as a fellah. 


Inscrutable Albion 


Tue hullabaloo that the embryo League is 
even now raising against the French in Syria, 
with British connivance, is a foretaste of what 
a full-grown League could do against the 
British as well. This is a prospect which baffles 
everybody here who is trying to make sense 


out of British policy. Azzam Bey, who will be 
Permanent Secretary to the League, looks me 
solemnly in the eye and declares: “The Arab 
unity drive runs parallel to the interests of 
Britain and the other Great Powers.” But there 
is a shadow of a wink on his leathery face 
suggesting that he is thinking other things. 
If so, he agrees with all foreigners here—except 
the British Embassy and the office of the Resi- 
dent Minister—that British policy, as usual, 
doesn’t see beyond the next twenty years. 

I've gone up as high as Brigadier Clay- 
ton, top expert on Arab affairs, and all I get 
from him is that Arab unity is inevitable any- 
way, we might as well play along with it, the 
days of divide and rule are over, you know, 
there’s no need to get excited about this 
League, really there isn’t, these chaps will al- 
ways manage somehow to be at each other’s 
throats on big decisions. . . . All this when 
even British newspapermen concede that while 
the short-term aim of the League may be to 
get the Zionists out of Palestine, the long-term 
aim is to get imperialism out of the Middle 
East. The latter result, at least, does not seem 
to be what this British government really wants. 


Tartar Nightmare 


Younc Samir el-Rifai Pasha, Prime Minister 
of Transjordan, has confirmed in a diplomatic 
but frank manner the basic weakness of the 
Pan-Arab movement. “Until now, each state 
has been living in isolation, working in its own 
interest. We've not been able to present a 
united front. I feel the constitution we’ve 
produced for the League could have been much 
stronger. But considering, for example, the 
gulf which divides a cultured Christian repub- 
lic like the Lebanon from a feudal Moslem 
monarchy like Saudi Arabia, it is a great ac- 
complishment to have been able to get them 
into any kind of organization. And the door 
has been left open for greater and greater 
agreement. .. .” 

Samir Pasha went on to talk with sweet 
reasonableness about Palestine. He is, inciden- 
tally, milder on the subject than any other 
potentate I’ve met here. All he wants is rigid 
application of the 1939 White Paper! He 
admits that the Arabs, as well as the Jews, 
were opposed to it at the start, “but the Arabs 
now demand its enforcement.” They’ve decided 
that 75,000 more Jews in annual quota drib- 
bles is fair enough, with reduced land sales, 
and with an eventual Palestine state in which 
Jews will be a permanent minority. The Pasha 
concedes that “Jewish legal immigration, as 
scheduled in the White Paper, was interrupted 
by the war. We're willing to have that num- 
ber of Jews come in even now. But during the 
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war many Jews entered illegally or as refugees. 
These must either be withdrawn from Pales- 
tine or else their number must be subtracted 
from the total permitted by the White 
Paper. ...” 

Any American attempt to force a Jewish 
state on the Arabs, Samir warns, would “lead 
to bloodshed and to Arab loss of confidence in 
the Anglo-American democracies.” Then he 
added darkly: “It would compel the Arabs to 
look for support from another direction. I’m 
sure you know what I mean. And I can tell 
you that the government to which I refer has 
already begun to play its cards very skillfully 
in the Middle East. . . .” 


Here the Pasha touches on the only British 
motivation for support of an Arab League that 
makes sense. Talk of appealing to the Rus- 
sians on Palestine, of course, is just bluff. The 
last thing the effendis want is further Soviet 
penetration here. They already are worried 
enough about the Communist movement in 
the Lebanon and the amount of Soviet-inspired 
literature circulating above and below the 
counter in Egyptian bookshops. Radio Moscow 
is lifting its voice in Arabic gutturals with a 
chant of land reform, industrial development, 
“share-the-wealth”—a Russian tocsin to the 
paupered fellah, a Tartar nightmare to his 
masters. 

It has been noted with appropriate alarm 
that the Soviet Ambassador was the only 
diplomat present last week at the opening of 
an Armenian art exhibit in Cairo. Too many 
local Armenians—for lack of passports or other 
documents establishing their Egyptian nation- 
ality—have been mysteriously acquiring Soviet 
citizenship lately. 

Individually, each isolated Arab state might 
more easily be picked off one by one through 
Russian maneuvering. A firm Arab federa- 
tion, on the other hand, will make each 
Arab politician that much more immune to 
uprising from below and menace from abroad. 
Since Britain hitherto has given few signs 
of concern for the Arab masses as against their 
effendis, she emerges as the natural ally of 
the ruling caste. Feudal class-interest and 
British security-interest dovetail neatly here. 
That’s why the perpetual grumbling of the 
politicians against the British isn’t taken seri- 
ously, not even by the British. The politicians 
grumble because it’s clever to be patriotic, and 
helps beguile the sincerely nationalist elements, 
which want not only the British but the native 
feudalists to get out, but haven’t been able 
to organize themselves effectively as a move- 
ment independent of the effendis. The old- 
sters, choosing between Britain and Russia, 


say: “Better the devil we know than the dey] 
unknown.” 

The flaw in British reasoning is its conf. 
dence that the younger generation of Ar) 
nationalists will inevitably grow up to the age 
of bribery and that the older generation wll 
remain forever loyal. Arab behavior when 
Rommel was outside Alexandria is hardly , 
guarantee on which to build Arab unity jn 
preparation for the next crisis of empire. 

Courtesy call on Egypt’s new Foreign Min. 
ister, Abdel Hamid Badoui. He indulged in 
a bit of whimsy about the term “Middle East,” 
suggesting it was probably coined by the 
British. They locate everything with London 
as a starting-point, “which would make the 
‘Near East’ begin somewhere in France, no?” 
The United Nations will not be a failure if it 
merely succeeds in establishing the United 
States as the new focal point, he suggested, 
“That would make Britain the first landfall 
in the Near East, and maybe induce her to be 
more cooperative on oriental problems. . . .” 

When I asked him if Britain was backing 
the League because of the Russian situation, 
the Foreign Minister confirmed only that 
Britain was backing the League, and blinked 
knowingly behind his rimless spectacles. After 
a reflective silence, he ventured: “There is 
not much tangible danger from the Russians 
yet, although it is advisable always to be pr- 
dent by taking advance precautions. But isn't 
it odd that the strongest penetration of Com- 
munist ideas into the Middle East should be 
in Palestine, a mandated territory, where safe- 
guards presumably are the strictest?” He saw 
I was a bit startled by this new facet of 
the many-sided Moslem rebuttal of Zionism. 
“Oh yes,” he said, “the small experiments up 
there in collective communities are very in- 
teresting. Opening of the territory to all cur- 
rents of thought from Europe has permitted 
the entry of many strange philosophies. . . .” 


Cloak and Dagger 


Russia isn’t the only bull in Britain’s china 
closet here. There are the French, too, who 
are on their way out, and the Americans, who 
are on their way in. Many a cynical Arab 
dignitary, in the two weeks since I reached 
Cairo, has stressed to me the League’s potential 
as an instrument of British consolidation 
against the USSR and the United States. The 
Arabs may be playing along with the British, 
but they are hardly being taken in. They 
detect the discrepancy between General Spears’ 
demand for the independence of Syria and his 
call, in the next breath, for British leadership 
over the Moslem world. They observe with 
relish the systematic British campaign to shift 
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the blame for Palestine to us. Pro-Zionist 
statements by American politicians get full 
publicity, but similar declarations in the House 
of Commons are heavily censored. 

A sample of this sort of attrition is the 
studied attempt recently to trip up American 
informational activities in the Middle East. 
One day the Arab News Agency, a British-con- 
trolled outfit, announced out of nowhere that 
Arab papers in Palestine had begun boycotting 
the American Office of War Information. They 
were allegedly refusing, as a matter of policy, 
to publish OWI news, features, and photo- 
graphs. The OWI’s alarmed Cairo office tele- 
phoned to Jerusalem. American Consul Pinker- 
ton assured them the boycott report was bogus. 
Meanwhile, however, the original dispatch had 
already been relayed from Cairo to Beirut, 
from which point Reuters, another British 
agency, telegraphed back to Cairo that the 
Lebanese and Syrian press had decided to join 
the “boycott.” Another phone call demon- 
strated that this report was similarly untrue. 
But it was widely published in the Egyptian 
press just the same. All this was calculated to 
persuade the Arabs that Islam was rising; one 
Cairo paper, Wafd-al-Misri, rushed to an- 
nounce that it too would boycott the American 
news releases. Here at last was the first tan- 
gible evidence that the boycott, which had 
until then existed only in manufactured dis- 
patches, was actually on. BBC in Cairo cabled 
the Wafd-al-Misri story to London, where the 
item was broadcast three times that same eve- 
ning on BBC’s Arabic news shows! Our Cairo 
Embassy cabled a protest *o Washington. 
There the State Department made representa- 
tions to the British Embassy. The campaign 
was dropped as easily as it had started. 


At supper in the Hotel Metropolitan, a 
booted, crew-haircutted young American in- 
fantry major zig-zagged to our table and asked 
for a dance with Hassan’s Syrienne, who 
resembles one of the more interesting illustra- 
tions in a de luxe edition of Omar Khayyam. 
Instead of a Viennese waltz with the lady from 
Beirut, the unlucky major got a chair, a few 
moments of conversation, and then a date for 
today—with me. 

The major was waiting for me outside 
AMET headquarters, and nervously took me off 
to a quiet corner at the Little Groppi’s. “Hope 
I didn’t gab too much last night,” he worried. 
“I was celebrating my transfer to Italy—to the 
front.”—“Is that good? Where’ve you been?”— 
“Christ, will I be glad to get some place where 
I can fight Germans! All I’ve been doing lately 
is scheming against the British and laying up 
trouble for the Jews.” He squinted at me: 


“You Jewish?” I grunted. “Well, I hope you 
fellows are wise to what's cooking in Saudi 
Arabia. I’ve just come up. Been down there 
eight months. You won't print my name, will 
you? You know what I’ve been doing in that 
goddam desert? Teaching the Arabs how to 
play soldier. 

“It’s part of the ‘lend-lease’ deal on oil. You 
gimme concession, you gettee training and 
supplies. Already we've handed Ibn Saud 
10,000 rifles, 150 jeeps, and all kinds of equip- 
ment. He’s crazy about the machine-guns, air- 
and water-cooled, and the tanks.” I recalled 
that Ibn seemed to fancy himself a pioneer 
in mechanized warfare for the desert. Way 
back in 1934, when he fought Yemen, he sent 
Bedouin fighters into battle on camels along- 
side armored cars. “Yeah,” mused the major, 
“the old guy reminds me of that Arab proverb: 
‘The fish eats the bait and spits on the hook.’ 
He’s got the British coaxing him too. The 
Americans have a lot of personnel down there, 
and more coming. We take these Arabs a 
couple hundred at a time and give them a few 
months of fundamentals with the mechanized 
stuff. The British get them for more drill 
when they leave us. Guess we've turned out 
a few thousand that way. Now what the hell 
has that got to do with the war? We pull valu- 
able line officers out of action and stick them 
down in the middle of Arabia. We get a nasty 
hate worked up between the British and us, 
because we're in competition, see—and the 
Arabs stir things up by carrying tales between 
the two sides. And finally we're training a 
lot of Arabs to make war on the Jews. Because 
that’s what this soldier stuff is about, mister. 
They’re making themselves a cute little army, 
with our brains and our matériel, just in case 
a small holy war up Palestine way ever gets 
fashionable.” 


It develops, however, that it’s the Arabs who 
need protection from the Jews. So I hear from 
Col. T—, an American ex-professor—of ar- 
chaeology, I think. This good man’s heart is 
heavy over the Arab’s helplessness before Jew- 
ish organizational skill. “The Jews are posi- 
tively brilliant,” he confesses. “Last week they 
hired two British deserters, paid them {£1,000 
apiece, gave them regular army trucks and sent 
them to a police arsenal in North Palestine. 
The soldiers showed the police a couple of 
signed official requisitions for two truckloads of 
rifles to be delivered to a British garrison post 
in the south. The abandoned trucks, very 
empty, have just been found in the hills of 
Judea. ... 

“Now, how can the Arabs beat that? Sure 
there are more Arabs than Jews. But if the 
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Jews aren’t restrained they'll drive the Arabs 
clear out of Palestine. With the Arabs, arms- 
smuggling is another racket, for profit. It’s 
slipshod, bungling, wasteful of materials and 
men. But the Jews, why, they have a mission. 
They go about it with top efficiency. That’s 
why the British aren’t really being unjust in 
giving the Jewish gun-runners heavier penal- 
ties. The Jews are much more dangerous. . . .” 
The objective colonel, in his academic, scien- 
tific way, mentions Jewish smuggling of refu- 
gees in the same sentence with Arab smuggling 
of hasheesh. The colonel, in conclusion, is a 
pillar of the United States military intelligence 
service in the Middle East. . . . 


“We Are Against Them...” 


Wuetuer or not British nursing of pan- 
Arabism will end in grief for the Empire, it 
clearly is storing up grief for the Jews. The 
League may even remain forever poor and 
feeble, its internal stresses keeping it impotent 
against its British masters, but it is sure to be 
a noisy agent for unified baiting of a Jewish 
home in Palestine. In this respect, the League 
is already working full-time even before its 
formal inauguration. Passionate antagonism to 
Jewish aspirations is the one theme that all 
delegates to this Cairo Congress can chorus 
with conviction. The unanimity is too com- 
plete to be dismissed as merely the product of 
anti-Semitic indoctrination from Axis sources, 
an explanation favored by some of my British 
friends. A decade ago, the average Syrian 
didn’t know where Palestine began, and the 
Iraq tribesman had never even heard of the 
place. Today both act as if Palestine were the 
issue most vital to them of all issues this side 
of Allah’s paradise. Such a re-education is a 
tribute to the British genius for getting a point 
of view across with gentility and self-efface- 
ment. 

At the Saudi Arabian Legation, a few streets 
beyond the American University, I had a dark 
glimpse into the antique past, and into the 
future, too, if the Arabs ever get their way 
completely. Sheikh Yussef Yassin, chief of 
the Jidda delegation to the Pan-Arab Congress, 
is a throwback to the heathen princes of the 
Biblical desert. Spadebearded and magnificent 
in his rich black galabieh and golden-edged 
snowy silk turban, he sits on a regal couch and 
gives audiences by appointment to white-faced 
infidels from the West. Ibn Saud’s personal 
counselor, the Sheikh reached that eminence 
from distant beginnings. From his birthplace 
in Syrian Latakia, he traveled the road to 
puritanical Wahhabism via profane studies in 
Cairo, a political newspaper editorship in Jeru- 
salem, a spell as a soldier with Ibn’s rival, 


Feisal, in the war against the Turks, and , 
secretariat in the administration of another 
enemy of his present master, Emir Abdullah of 
Transjordan. 

I lost count of the quantities of special Jidda 
coffee we sipped from tiny thimble cups, which 
a cringing retainer hastened to refill after each 
gulp, always adding a pinch of spice. The 
Sheikh crossed and uncrossed his ankle-high, 
black leather slippers and looked bored as he 
expounded his country’s democratic mysteries, 
where “the Koran is the constitution, and 
nothing but the Koran; the King is like a father 
unto his people: he reads what is written and 
governs as it is written, because priests and 
even cardinals speak what is in their minds but 
the Koran speaks only what is in the mind of 
God.” He twinkled slightly on the subject of 
oil, “of which we have more than even you or 
the British suspect.” 

But his voice turned stony and his small 
black eyes glinted down his sharp eagle’s nose 
when he spoke of the Jews. “We desire every 
Arab, every Moslem, to be happy in his own 
land, and not a slave,” said the Sheikh. “We 
are free, and we shall help to make our brothers 
free. Our attitude toward the Jews is the same 
as Europe’s attitude. Ask any European what 
he thinks of the Jews. He is against them; and 
so are we. The Jews do not have a shadow of 
a claim to Palestine. They ruled in Palestine 
intermittently for only 380 years, and that was 
2,000 years ago. When Britain entered Pal- 
estine, the land had scarcely 80,000 Jews. By 
what right have more than a half-million Jews 
come in since then? Palestine is not big enough 
for Jew and Arab.” Where should the Jews 
go? The Sheikh smiled. “They settled a town 
in Persia when Nebuchadnezzar brought them 
from Palestine two millenia ago. Let them 
now go to Persia. The Nazis have killed four 
million Jews in Poland. If the Jews of Pales 
tine want room, there is plenty in Poland now. 
We will never compromise on this. They can- 
not remain in Palestine. Only a small number 
who lived there before Balfour’s Declaration 
may stay. The others—the hundreds of thou- 
sands of them—must go!” 


Centuries remote from Sheikh Yussef Yassin 
in manner and mentality stand the young 
Arabs, men of Western training, proud nation- 
alism, and devotion to the economic reform of 
Arab society. This is the type of leadership 
with which the Jews may some day be able to 
collaborate in the common task of industrial- 
izing and democratizing the Holy Land. But 
right now, so far as I can see, they are using 
up their energy in supporting their less ideal- 
istic feudal overlords against vague enemies 
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called imperialism and Zionism, and letting 
democracy mark time. 

When I spoke in French to Sheikh Faris el- 
Khoury, Syrian Prime Minister, his young 
aide burst out in irritation: “Why don’t you 
use English? His Excellency speaks it ex- 
tremely well! [He doesn’t.] We do not wish 
to be regarded as French!” Which sounded to 
me like wasting time burning books instead of 
persuading the anti-French notables of the 
Levant to give their depressed subjects cause 
to enjoy emancipation from the French. 

As for the Jewish problem, I’ve heard noth- 
ing yet to indicate that the new Arabs are any 
more enlightened than the old. They give you 
as reliable history the discredited fable that the 
Balfour Declaration was handed to Chaim 
Weizmann in payment for his recipe for ex- 
plosives. They deny that Jewish colonization 
has done the Arabs any good. “The Arab 
lands,” I am advised, “were sold to the Jews 
by absentee landlords living in Beirut and 
Cairo. The fellahin were immediately thrown 
out and Jewish colonists brought in. The ex- 
change simply pauperized the Arab peasantry. 
The only Arabs who prospered from the Jewish 
influx were the landowners.” They shrug 
when you point out that precisely these land- 
owners now spearhead the anti-Jewish move- 
ment. 

Some of the younger Arabs take the plain- 
tive line: “Before the first World War, the 
Jews in Palestine spoke Arabic, wore the tar- 
boosh, had the same rights and obligations as 
the Arabs. Jews persecuted in Europe always 
found shelter with the Arabs. Why not? After 
all, Jews and Arabs were first cousins, origi- 
nally. But now the Zionists say that Palestine 
is their country. We Arabs were in Spain for 
eight centuries. Do we say Spain is our coun- 
try? Do the American Indians say America 
is their country?” For Arabs like young Izzedin, 
the Lebanese Consul-General here, the desire 
for the liberation of Palestine is indeed a 
passionate social conviction and not a con- 
venient device for obtaining ministerial titles 
and retaining economic power. 

Negotiating with such men might make an 
equitable solution a more practical possibility. 
But Izzedin doesn’t see the Jews as a progres- 
sive island surrounded by the Arab millions. 
Instead, he sees the power of a worldwide Jew- 
ish alliance bearing down on a tiny group of 
Arabs, scarcely two million, struggling to hold 
their immemorial home. He was immediately 
suspicious when he heard I was correspondent 
for a New York newspaper. In my innocence, 
I assured him that my paper was a liberal one 
and always favored the causes of little people. 
“Even of the Arabs in Palestine?” he inquired. 


Democracy on the Nile 


In view of the perpetual clamor by the Arab 
effendis—both in and out of power—against 
imperialism, I find it instructive to hear what 
many enlightened Egyptians themselves say 
about their own government and political par- 
ties. King Farouk, who has added a special 
balcony to his white Abdine Palace on which 
to appear for popular nationalist demonstra- 
tions, cooperates heartily with the British by 
a system of quiet back-scratching. “The sub- 
servience to the British of his ministers, who 
keep popping in and out of their jobs, is a 
tradition inherited from Turkish rule,” accord- 
ing to one disillusioned nationalist. “The bud- 
ding revolutionary élite was jailed or exiled 
years ago. The British operate through poli- 
ticians who are publicly belligerent but pri- 
vately docile.” 

I can testify that the British habit of hiding 
behind the Egyptian skirt is standard order 
of procedure. As a correspondent, you see it 
in the censorship. There are three kinds of 
controls here. The first two, British and 
American military censorship, are mild, restrict- 
ing themselves to military matters. But there 
is a third hurdle over which every piece of 
copy must go, something known as the Anglo- 
Egyptian censorship, and that one’s a terror. 
It has a representative (a British officer) in the 
central censorship office. His only function is 
to hold up “political” copy and send it for 
unhurried “review” to the Egyptian Interior 
Ministry. When my first stories received this 
treatment, I tried arguing with the officer, a 
Captain Kyle. But I found him like a dish 
of dough. You push your finger into him. 
The finger leaves its rounded, softened impres- 
sion. Then you see the space slowly rise up 
and fill out. His last word always is: “I’m 
frightfully sorry, but the Egyptians insist on it, 
you know.” Through artful methods I finally 
obtained the telephone number of the Interior 
Ministry’s press office. When I called its chief, 
the name was British and the voice was British. 
Each of my dispatches on the Pan-Arab League 
has been delayed for hours or overnight, and 
several have had to be “revised” before they 
were allowed to go. 


Leaving aside external policy and relations 
with Britain, the Egyptians—the effendis, at 
least—do have a considerable degree of self- 
government. This country is closer to Europe 
and has had more opportunity to test European 
ideas of government, in fact, than any other 
Arab-speaking state. The democracy and inde- 
pendence which the Arabs are demanding in 
Palestine and elsewhere can therefore be par- 
tially tested by the Egyptian record of self- 
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tule. The preview is not encouraging. “It’s 
incorrect to say,” a newspaper editor admitted 
over the third drink last night, “that we 
Egyptians aren’t ready for a Western form of 
government. The truth is that we're incapable 
of such a form. Introduction of parliamentar- 
ianism wasn’t premature—it was futile. Poli- 
tics here operate by sentiment rather than 
reason. We follow leaders, slogans, instead of 
programs. We have no direction, no purpose. 
When we are in the opposition, we automat- 
ically attack everything the government does, 
and when we get into power, we do exactly the 
things which we have condemned previously 
—and we get denounced for it by the new 
opposition which was the old government.” 

None of the present-day politicians has a 
genuine social outlook. Before 1922, each 
Egyptian ministry had its British adviser, who 
was in reality the master of that ministry. This 
system favored British interests, but the ad- 
ministration was nevertheless reasonably honest 
and efficient. The British began leaving these 
front-ofhce Egyptian jobs in 1922, when the 
country ostensibly became independent. As 
the Egyptians took over, the public services 
promptly started to deteriorate. In this part 
of the world, loyalty to one’s family, clan, and 
friends takes first place. A steady procession 
of claimants and favor-seekers files into the 
office of every Egyptian public servant. This 
is the perpetual pressure, the dominant motif 
of Moslem politics. 


Israel in Egypt 


Tue Jews and the other minorities here look 
with contempt on the Egyptian as he is today, 
and with alarm on wha: he may become if 
he drinks the strong wine of full “independ- 
ence.” A German-Jewish physician who has 
lived here for thirty years complains that the 
“Egyptians have a large conceit based on their 
own brand of racial supremacy doctrine. They 
really believe they are better than everybody 
else. Incidentally, the best Arabic in Egypt 
is spoken not by the Egyptians but by the 
Copts, the Syrians, and the Jews. Unfortu- 
nately for the Copts, who were established in 
Egypt centuries before the Arabs, they're 
Christians, so they get pushed around with 
the rest of us.” 

According to D—, a prominent member of 
Alexandria’s Greek colony: “One of the orig- 
inal excuses for the British getting into 
Egypt in the first place was that the minorities 
had to be protected. And one of the original 
Egyptian arguments to keep the British out 
was that no discrimination existed here, all 
persons being equal, and equally treated. Well, 
both sides have forgotten their positions. The 


Egyptian constitution itself stipulates that the 
Egyptian state is Moslem, with a Moslem king 
and a Moslem prime minister. After the 1922 
treaty, and especially after Zaghlul, Egypr’s 
great rebel, the usual discriminations began to 
crop up. Zaghlul was a real democrat, 4 
nationalist of the Mazzini kind, demanding 
liberty for all. But after him, nationalism, as 
in Europe, degenerated into xenophobia. The 
Egyptians began talking about the foreigners 
‘coming in and getting rich.’ 

“The worst sufferers, as always, were the 
Jews. There are 80,000 of them here. Forty 
thousand are stateless émigrés from European 
countries which cancelled their nationality. 
In the old days, only a royal decree could make 
such persons Egyptian citizens; otherwise they 
held the vague grade of ‘local subjects.’ But 
we had a system of consular ‘protégés’ which 
provided such Jews with a formalized status. 
The French and Italian authorities, for in 
stance, gave them documents and they couldn't 
be molested without the consulate being 
advised. 

“But the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
changed this, supposedly in the name of lib 
erty. The Egyptians made out that they were 
using their new freedom to bring freedom to 
those even more oppressed than they. This was 
accomplished by scrapping the ‘protégé’ idea 
and writing a resonantly-worded naturaliza- 
tion law. Thousands of applications came in, 
and the Egyptian bureaucracy sat down to 
study them. The applications are still being 
studied. 

“A few, a very few Jews, were granted cit- 
izenship, through special intervention and 
much baksheesh. A few more obtained inter- 
mediate status; these can get a laisser-passer 
with the Egyptian seal on it. It’s good for 
traveling, and nothing else. The rest live in 
a sort of continual crouch, trying to make 
themselves as small as possible so they won't 
be noticed. 

“Well, they are noticed. After the 1936 
treaty, quotas began to be introduced for vari- 
ous types of work. The increasing number of 
graduates from Egyptian schools was one of 
the official reasons. Privately, it was sug 
gested that Jews are not of Egyptian ‘race.’ 
The trend increased until now 75 per cent of 
the personnel in all foreign companies are 
supposed to be Moslem Egyptians. This causes 
Jewish unemployment, but not as much as 
you might think. Many firms find it cheaper 
to pay the Egyptian his salary and have a Jew 
do the work anyway. 

“Jews in foreign trade don’t come easily by 
export and import licenses. The usual pro- 
cedure is for an Egyptian to get the license and 
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sell it to the Jew. The Egyptians simply 
wouldn’t know how to begin using the licenses 
themselves. A whole profession of license mer- 
chants has grown up among the natives. 

“The troubles of the non-Moslems keep 
growing as the Egyptians flex their muscles. 
Police are always breaking into somebody’s 
shop to check his stock for ‘black-market’ goods 
and haul him away for overnight questioning. 
Income taxes are ‘equal’ for all, which is a 
good joke, because Moslem businessmen rarely 
keep ledgers or records of any kind. The gov- 
ernment has no basis for assessing them. It 
takes the easy way out by making only for- 
eigners and non-Moslems pay. Egyptians pay 
maybe about one-tenth of Egypt's total income- 
tax revenue. Until a short time ago, the only 
tax Egyptians generally paid was the land tax. 
Now they have an inheritance tax too. It 
took four years for this to squeeze through 
Parliament. This will be a difficult tax for 
even the Egyptians to dodge, because control 
is easy. So this tax for once is moderate, with 
a maximum of 10 per cent. But income taxes 
go up to 75 per cent. Nobody in Parliament 
pays them, you see.” 


Visited Parliament. Sedate but lively session 
because of a crisis over a cabinet proposal to 
raise the basic pay of government workers in 
line with higher living costs. Big business and 


the landowners are fighting the bill. They're 
afraid industrial workers will want the same, 
and then the farmhands may climb into the 
gravy pot too. The arguments were very 
tighteous. Ismail Sidky Pasha, who’s President 
of the Federation of Egyptian Industries, made 
a heart-rending attack on the bill’s encourage- 


ment of “socialist ideas.” He was in turn 
accused of worrying only about his profits. 
He happens to be chairman, or on the board, 
of twenty-seven large companies. (On Febru- 
ary 17, 1946, Ismail Sidky Pasha became 
Egypt’s Prime Minister.) 


Début 


Tus afternoon the Pan-Arab League was 
formally proclaimed at Zaafaran Palace, and 
we now have the official text of its constitu- 
tion. As expected, the only strong point in the 
document is Palestine. It flubs badly on a 
unified Arab foreign policy: each member 
state is allowed to conclude separate pacts with 
foreign powers, and no pact can bind other 
members. This makes short work of the united- 
front-against-imperialism idea. It takes care 
of Ibn Saud’s American romance, the dicker- 


ings of Egypt, Iraq, and Transjordan with 
Britain, and of Lebanon and Syria with France. 
Internally the new League is as weak as 
water: a two-thirds vote can change the con- 
stitution, but if any member objects he is 
free to resign. And so on. . . . But with Pal- 
estine, the League is tough. It not only pro- 
claims Arab Palestine’s legal right to inde- 
pendence, but gives its representatives the 
right of full membership in the Pan-Arab cen- 
tral executive. This is an open challenge to 
the Mandate, the Balfour Declaration, and 
the British constabulary. The Palestine busi- 
ness is contained in a brief protocol at the end 
of the constitution’s twenty-two Articles, but 
it is the “lead” of the story. . . . 

The ceremony took place under floodlights 
turned on full-blast for the movie cameras. 
Twenty delegates in fezzes and two in sheikh’s 
burnooses sat around the regulation green 
baize table and made speeches into an ambulat- 
ing microphone. Then came the signatures. 
The only one who didn’t sign, because his 
“country” becomes a League member only by 
invitation, was Mussa al-Alami, the Palestine 
delegate; but he, of course, was the central 
figure of the ceremonials, taking congratula- 
tions like a bridegroom. 

Afterwards, we passed into a great Bedouin- 
tented lawn with gaudy carpet canvassing on 
fifty-foot poles, and consumed tea and cake 
while a military band piped quaint little East- 
ern tunes. The secretary of the Iraq Foreign 
Minister asked in a whisper whether he could 
see the notes of my interviews with other dele- 
gates, to which I said no with elaborate ex- 
pressions of regret. The Minister himself 
assured me that all the other speeches today 
had been unimportant but that his was 
epochal, and he pulled out a big wad of 
copies from his pocket and gave me one to 
cable to America, which I shall do imme- 
diately, especially since it is entirely in Arabic. 

Said hello again to the Transjordan Premier, 
who is an Oxford graduate and also a reason- 
able man, and we munched cakes together 
while he apologized for having cut out some 
of the juicier quotes from the authorized ver- 
sion of my recent interview with him. One 
of the passages he removed was about his 
country’s concern over Russia. He said the 
Emir had phoned him in alarm from Amman 
this morning to tell him that Russia had just 
denounced its treaty with Turkey. The Turk- 
ish press attaché came over, and I left them 
together worrying about Russia while I went 
off to the press building to write my story. . . . 





WESTERN PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CRISIS 


A Psychiatrist Looks at Human Aggression 


ABRAM KARDINER 


HERE is a widespread conviction 
that we are currently in the midst 
of one of the worst social crises in 
human history. Many diagnoses of the ills 
of society have been made and many reme- 
dies proposed. These have one common 
fault. The study of human affairs has be- 
come complex and subdivided into various 
air-tight compartments. We have many 
social sciences, but no science of society. 
Many of the remedies proposed bear the 
stamp of specialization, many are motivated 
by expediency, or by the tendency to treat 
symptoms and not diseases, and many are 
proposed by powerful and organized eco- 
nomic interests. 
Psychiatry has been singularly silent on 
this social crisis, partly because it is likewise 
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a specialty dealing with the limited field of 
personality disorders, partly because it has 
no authority as compared with the other 
social sciences and big business, and partly 
because everyone is his own psychologist. 
Nevertheless, psychiatry ought to be able to 
make some contribution, being the science 
of adaptation and motivation. There are 
indications that psychiatry has the ferment 
necessary to effect a synthesis of the social 
sciences; such efforts are now in progress 
and have even enjoyed some academic suc- 
cess. Yet, when it comes down to cases, to 
a diagnosis of the ills of society and the 
formulation of constructive proposals, psy- 
chiatry has been no less parochial than any 
of the other social sciences. 


One Psychiatrist’s Answer 


One recent attempt to deal with the social 
crisis in psychiatric terms, made by G. B. 
Chisholm,* is worth examining. The causes 
of war, Dr. Chisholm tells us, are prejudice, 
isolationism, the excessive desire for material 
or power, belief in the destiny to control 
others, and the like. These are all neurotic 
traits and come from the failure to mature; 
this failure causes a feeling of inferiority, 
guilt, and fear. What we need is: maturity 
for the masses. The cause of our immaturity 
Dr. Chisholm finds in our morality—our con- 
cepts of right and wrong, and of sin. Our 
morality keeps children under arbitrary 
control and prevents free thinking. People 
must be taught to put rational thinking in 
place of obsolete concepts of right and wrong. 
This would remove emotional disabilities, 





*G. B. Chisholm, formerly Director-General of 
Medical Services for the Canadian Army and now 
Canada’s Deputy Minister of National Health: 
“Re-establishment of Peacetime Society,” Psychia- 
try, February 1946. Also the Nation, “Can Man 
Survive?” July 20-27, 1946. 
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guilts, fears, and inferiorities, and then there 
would be no more wars because we would 
all be mature. Dr. Chisholm does not say 
who are to be the teachers in this educa- 
tional program. 

Is this to be taken as psychiatry’s answer? 
[ think not. I cannot subscribe to the idea— 
by no means limited to Dr. Chisholm or 
to psychiatrists—that neurosis is the cause 
of wars, nor can I agree that our morality 
is basically at fault, and I reject the idea 
that an educational program could create 
universal maturity. Psychiatry has made a 
signal contribution to the science of society, 
but not by discovering that we are all neu- 
rotic and need to discard our morality. Such 
ill-considered recommendations only com- 
pound confusion. 

Besides, Dr. Chisholm is basically in error. 
Our mores Che surely does not mean moral- 
ity, which means merely social traffic laws) 
create a specific type of human being with 
special values and a special pattern of de- 
velopment. These in turn give rise, in many 
individuals, to specific malformations of 
development that we call neuroses. If Dr. 
Chisholm thinks he can devise any system 
of mores that will obviate neurotic malforma- 
tions, he goes counter to all evidence. The 
comparative study of society shows us that 
all societies need controls, and if we don’t 
have the pressure on the sexual impulse, 
which produces typical malformations in 
many individuals in our society, we are sure 
to have it elsewhere. But at any rate, neu- 
tosis, far from being a basic cause of war, 
is the sacrifice of the individual to the cause 
of social stability: it is the psychopath, much 
less common than the neurotic, who lacks 
the normal internalized controls, and who 
therefore contributes more to social dis- 
integration than does the neurotic. Dr. 
Chisholm makes a further basic error in 
exonerating the social organization of pro- 
duction and distribution from any responsi- 
bility for social disintegration. 

These are not purely personal animadver- 
sions on Dr. Chisholm’s position. The dan- 
ger is that the concepts of psychiatry may 
be employed without reference to the total 


body of scientific knowledge, and that psy- 
chiatry’s contribution to the understanding 
of our situation may thus become one more 
easy formula without relation to the real 
world. 

We must criticize Dr. Chisholm’s posi- 
tion from the broad viewpoint of a scien- 
tific conception of man, one that has been 
germinating since Darwin’s time but has 
only recently become sufficiently compre- 
hensive to enable us to understand the com- 
plexity and variety of human beings. 

For the first time in history, we have it 
in our power truly to understand our prob- 
lems and perhaps even to discover what 
course of action would be effective in solving 
them. But we must avoid the simplified 
imperative—both the religious-ethical com- 
mand: Be good! and Dr. Chisholm’s scien- 
tific-ethical command: Be mature! 

Because of its knowledge of motivation, 
it is the function of psychiatry to demon- 
strate the role of anxiety and insecurity in 
creating the phenomena which the historian, 
economist, and sociologist study. Psychiatry 
need not treat social maladjustments in 
terms of a gross simplification based on a 
misleading analogy with the neurotic process 
in the individual. It has tools for a critique 
of social processes, can track down their 
origins, can describe both the pressures they 
create and the defensive processes they set 
in motion. In this way psychiatry, in its 
application to the social sciences, can guide 
us to an understanding of how we got where 
we are today and can furnish some rational 
directives. 


II Theology vs. Science 


Turee disciplines have made signal con- 
tributions to the scientific conception of 
man: biology, which has placed man in the 
flow of time and has established his rela- 
tionship to the other inhabitants of the earth 
and to the earth itself; anthropology, which 
has invented the concept of culture and 
established the relativity of the ways of living 
and the environmental factors on which 
they are contingent; and finally, psychology, 
which is attempting to establish the minu- 
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tize and dynamics of adaptation within the 
life-span of the individual. 

All the social sciences have been operat: 
ing so far without benefit of psychology, 
employing instead that supremely prejudiced 
and culturally conditioned implement that 
is standard equipment for every human 
being: common sense. It is the possession 
of this crude implement which renders 
everyone his own psychologist, and makes 
him deaf to the plea to examine his preju- 
dices and emotional responses in an empirical 
manner. Common sense is an adaptive, not 
an analytical tool, and hence useless for 
searching out the sources of disruptive social 
tensions. 

The scientific conception of man is more 
an attitude and a method than a completed 
body of knowledge. It is known and held 
by a relatively small proportion of the 
people in the world. It is a disciplined and 
not a natural conception. Hence it has had 
a difficult time winning acceptance. It sup- 
plants an older and more natural pattern of 
thought, the theological conception of man. 

The choice between these two conceptions 
does not rest on academic merits. It is a 
supremely practical issue, and reduces itself 
to the question: which conception gives us 
the best tools to work with? The vast ma- 
jority of the people in the world still use 
the theological conception, sometimes tightly 
sealed off from their “scientific” knowledge. 
It is the practical basis of their day-to-day 
behavior. 

The theological conception is based on 
certain assumptions. First, that each man 
has a sacred and indestructible aspect—his 
soul—that has on its side the boundless 
powers of the supernatural. Naive as this 
idea is, the theological conception gave each 
individual an inalienable dignity and placed 
any aggressor under direct surveillance of 
the deity. Hence it was able to exercise a 
strong though not entirely effective check on 
human aggressiveness and destructiveness. 
Thus the belief in the soul became a power- 
ful source of social stability. This concept 
also gave man enormous patience to tolerate 
hardship, and wait for deferred gratifications. 


The theological conception also assumed that 
man’s character, disposition, and morality 
were all products of divine creation. To 
explain evil, another anthropomorphic figure 
had to be invented—the Devil Cor devils). 
Within this frame of reference, a large va- 
riety of fanciful tales could be invented that 
were influential in intimidating human be- 
ings into the behavior and values their par- 
ticular cultures had established as desirable. 

Why do we consider this theological con- 
ception bad and the scientific conception 
superior? The theological conception is 
static and unmalleable when used to enforce 
social equilibrium; it is suited only to so- 
cieties that do not require constant changes 
in organization and that exist in environ- 
ments of relative plenty. This conception 
was successful for brief periods in societies 
that delegated to the arbitrary power of the 
deity all functions involved in maintaining 
social balance, on the guarantee that all 
members of society were equally loved by 
him. But even these societies and their re- 
ligious sanctions fell apart when the condi- 
tions prescribed for obtaining divine help 
failed to get the desired results, or when 
urgent necessities compelled a new form of 
organization. The theological conception was 
then relegated to the “spiritual” phase of 
living, concerned largely with man’s fate 
after death; the political and _ utilitarian 
conception of man, his role as producer, con- 
sumer, soldier, or taxpayer, began to domi- 
nate his worldly existence. 

This deterioration was fatal to the preser- 
vation of the dignity of the individual; for 
while half of him remained sacred and in- 
violable, the other half became a commodity 
like potatoes, a used object whose value 
fluctuated with demand. Man, as John 
Dewey has shown, became a means, not an 
end; the temporal laws governing the rela- 
tions of man to man were polarized toward 
usefulness. This deterioration was naturally 
hastened by the machine, whose attributes 
man gradually assumed: man became a ma- 
chine with a sense of responsibility; he still 
had a soul and a life beyond death—but 
only on Sundays. 
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The scientific conception of man, on the 
other hand, places man’s survival squarely 
on his own shoulders. It puts it up to man 
to find out about himself and to discover 
the laws that govern social organization. It 
invites man to form a picture of himself and 
his nature, as well as the phenomena of the 
outer world, on the basis of verifiable evi- 
dence, and thus it offers him an opportunity 
to fit his society and his behavior to the real 
conditions of nature. As empiricism, the 
scientific conception invites not only study, 
but change. And change is the most difficult 
problem of all. 

The scientific conception of man is very 
new and wields no authority in crucial is- 
sues. This it will have to earn the hard 
way, just as did the natural sciences. But 
one thing seems clear: the matter of survival 
reduces itself to the question of whether the 
science of man can progress more rapidly 
than the tendency of man to destroy him- 
self. At all events, we now know that we 
cannot entrust man’s survival to the inter- 
vention of any supernatural power, or to 
the conception of man of which the belief 
in such power is an integral part. 


III The Cost of Adaptation 


Let us examine hastily some of the conclu- 
sions of the scientific conception of man as 
they relate to his social existence. 
Comparative study of simple societies 
(erroneously called ‘‘primitive’”’) reveals that 
certain innate impulses of man must be con- 
trolled by sanctions of one kind or another 
in order to render the society capable of 
survival. For example, the sexual impulse 
has no automatic control. This has to be 
imposed from without. Why? Because the 
age of biological sexual maturity is ten to 
thirteen, and the age at which social use- 
fulness as an adult begins is seventeen to 
twenty-two. If not controlled, a man might 
become a grandfather before he was eco- 
nomically mature, and this would lead to 
population increase at a geometric rate—if 
food were automatically available. But most 
of the time it isn’t; it requires human labor, 
and that would not be forthcoming because 


of lack of strength or experience on the part 
of the sexually mature but economically 
immature individuals. 

What can one do? One can put a super- 
natural taboo on all women in the immedi- 
ate social environment, and approve of 
sexual relations only with women outside 
(exogamy ); one can hinder the development 
of the sexual drive by discouraging and 
punishing every manifestation of sexual 
growth; one can kill most of the newborn 
females. Those societies that control popu- 
lation growth by female infanticide do not 
need to impose sexual restrictions on the 
growing child (Marquesas Islands). Socie- 
ties that live by cultivation of land need 
offspring to help in the economy—but they 
must make the offspring tractable and sub- 
missive. What they do is encourage popu- 
lation growth, but limit the privilege to 
the economically powerful, and maintain the 
strictest vigilance over the sexual activities 
of the young either by making the condi- 
tions for marriage very diflicult or by direct 
or supernatural threats. These are all social 
expedients toward a rational goal of supreme 
interest to the community as a whole. 
Primitive societies, like more sophisticated 
societies, know what their immediate social 
objectives are, but they do not know what 
the full effects of their methods of control 
will be. They succeed in limiting the 
exercise of the sexual impulse until it suits 
the purposes of the community as a whole— 
but there the control ends. The institution 
of sexual suppression sets in motion new 
processes that cannot be foreseen and that 
pass out of control. The resulting new 
phenomena then seem to have no causal 
relation to anything. 

The sexual impulse is natural, but it is 
also subject to integrated growth, a part of 
the total development of the human being. 
So that when you start putting restrictions 
on the earliest sexual manifestations of the 
child, you also interfere with his total de- 
velopment. The individual who grows up 
in a society that practices female infanticide 
but not sexual suppression will be entirely 
different from the individual who grows up 
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under strict sexual control. Not only that— 
the two societies will present different social 
patterns. The society that kills its female 
infants will have the problem of regulating 
sexual jealousy between males. The status 
of the father and of the females will be 
different in each society. The folklore and 
religion will be different in each case, both 
being products of the fantasy of man that 
have not only an expressive function, but 
also the function of helping maintain social 
equilibrium.* 

Let us now examine another important 
type of social expedient that fundamentally 
alters social structure and personality forma- 
tion. There are communities in which the 
men have duties, like hunting, that prevent 
them from working in the fields, and con- 
sequently the women are charged with the 
task of raising food. The woman’s duties 
may be so onerous as to permit her to care 
for the children only at dawn and at sunset. 
True, growth is a natural process, and if the 
children get enough to eat they will surely 
enough grow up. But the child who is cared 
for only for a short period of the day will 
be a very different kind of individual from 
the one who gets constant care from its 
mother. In this instance, the consequences 
for the society as a whole are much more 
disastrous than when good parental care is 
associated with severe sexual restrictions. 
Here all growth is stunted; in the case of 
sexual restrictions, the stunting is relatively 
localized. 

Now, if the community that found it 
necessary to make the women tend the fields 
moves to a new environment where the 





*What we have discussed here is a theory of the 
ozigins of sexual suppression based on the total 
adaptation of a society. The more commonly known 
theory may be called the jealousy theory, which 
explains sex mores as originating in a desire on the 
part of the dominant members of a society to pre- 
empt the sexual privileges for themselves. It is this 
theory, when seen from the point of view of the 
growing child, that gives rise to the well-known 
concept of the Oedipus complex. But the jealousy 
theory is not necessary to explain the Oedipus com- 
plex, which would come into existence no matter 
what the particular motivations were, provided that 
the restrictions existed. 


men are free to assume this work, it does 
not follow that they will do so; the original 
division of labor, once a necessity, will not 
change when new conditions arise; it js 
maintained by the persistence of emotional 
vested interests. This is a very important 
phenomenon, which we call cultural lag. 
The most blatant illustrations of cultural 
lag in our society are our sex mores and our 
stereotyped attitudes to “women.” 


IV Aggression 

WE nave discussed the sexual impulse only 
as an example. It has made much noise in 
the history of human society because efforts 
to control it have led to perversities so ex- 
treme as to obliterate the procreative func- 
tion almost entirely, or to perversions that 
defeated the same purpose. But the sexual 
impulse is not by far the most difficult to 
control. On the contrary, it is extremely 
tractable because it can be postponed and 
expressed in a great variety of ways. 

The most elusive of all innate human ten- 
dencies to put under control are the aggres- 
sive impulses. Here every society has found 
itself between the Scylla of unbridled ag- 
gression that would destroy the society, and 
the Charybdis of excessive control that 
would render the individual ineffectual for 
survival. No known society has solved this 
dilemma to the advantage of both the indi 
vidual and the society, except for brie! 
periods. 

Human beings tend to gravitate to the 
opposite poles of dominance or submission 
no matter what safeguards are invented to 
prevent either extreme. This polarization 
exists in overt and concealed forms—slavery, 
rank, status, prestige. Because of man’s need 
to cooperate for the sake of survival, the 
problem of controlling aggression is crucial. 

Once this control was a purely local and 
intramural problem; now it has become a 
problem of regulating the relations between 
different large societies as well. 

Now, the first point that strikes us is that 
we are confronted with the necessity of 
solving an international problem of con- 
trolling aggression among the United States, 
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Great Britain, and Russia before we have 
learned to solve it within the limits of a 
single state. To be sure, these societies have 
successfully dealt with the problem of overt 
aggression; but none of them concerns itself 
with the covert aggression concealed in prac- 
tices that are legally permissible.* 

This crucial problem of aggression within 
societies is intimately connected with changes 
in social organization in Western society in 
the past six hundred years, and with conse- 
quent alterations in the goals of life. We 
can only understand aggression within so- 
ciety by examining these changes. 


The Bourgeois Revolution 
Wuen the goal of life was salvation, as it 


was in the so-called Dark and Middle Ages, 
society neither fostered nor gave opportunity 
for the expression of strong personal striv- 
ings. Status was frozen, life was chiefly 
agrarian, and the city did not yet exist as 
the place for the adventurous or dislocated 
individual. The desire for salvation as the 
chief goal of existence applied a powerful 
brake to certain types of striving—aggression 
being but a means toward the object striven 
for. If you were taught that your status was 
ordained by God, the tendency would be to 
accept it. If you were unfortunate, you 
could explain it on the basis of divine will, 
punishment, etc.—all of which put an end 
to any other striving. 

Let us trace the anatomy of this powerful 
means for social stabilization. One thing 
about it is certain. It was not created by 
plan but as an accidental by-play of remote 
causes. Human beings do not invent aspira- 
tions; they seize upon them after they exist. 


*The problem of international control is faced 
with two difficulties: cultural differences and 
clashes of interest. The end-product of every cul- 
ture is the formulation of a series of values that 
act as social directives for the individual. Clashes 
of such values (“ideologies”) do indeed create 


eat incompatibilities. But cultural differences 
me important in the international scene only 
when they can be translated into terms of interest 
clashes. We often hear about this or that nation: 
“We don’t like their ideology.” The fact is, we 
do not care a hoot about their “ideology,” unless 
their example stirs up strife at home, or interferes 
with our interests. 


We have previously stated that in societies 
where it is important to make the young 
submissive and curb their sexuality, the 
parent in some way disciplines the sexual 
and other impulses, generally by threats of 
punishment or abandonment. The child 
gradually gets to believe that his continued 
protection by the parent is the consequence 
of his (the child’s) impulse-control (good 
behavior). Eventually this control becomes 
automatized, that is, it is internalized and 
requires no further vigilance on the part 
of the parent. Every time the impulse to 
transgress arises, the child anticipates pun- 
ishment. The next step is that when mis- 
fortune happens to the individual, he can 
“explain” it as a punishment for transgres- 
sion. The only difference between this 
system and the religious sanction is the 
plane of operation; no longer is it the child 
against the father, but the adult against the 
deity. But it is actually the same pattern. 
One is an extension of the other. 

That the religious sanction is derived in 
this way from the familial disciplines can 
be readily confirmed by comparing half a 
dozen religions with the childhood disci- 
plines that coincide with them. In principle, 
they are precisely the same. But it doesn’t 
quite look that way when we learn it as 
children. We read in Genesis that God 
cast Adam and Eve out of the garden of 
Eden because they ate of the tree of knowl- 
edge—i.e. they transgressed sexually—there- 
fore we may not do the same thing lest we 
be treated the same way. But the story of 
Adam and Eve is only a fanciful dramati- 
zation of the way every child in the com- 
munity learns from its parents that it cannot 
exercise its sexuality on pain of punishment. 
This projection of actual experience—its 
transformation into an allegory—adds power 
and conviction to the original experience. 
Systematized, it becomes the text for argu- 
ment and debate and ultimately takes the 
form of a doctrine. But the simple fact 
remains that these allegories and doctrines 
merely back up the practice that is their 
source. 

But it is a characteristic of these drama- 
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tized projections of actual practices that the 
individual will accept the threat of punish- 
ment only up to a point. Then he begins 
to ask whether the deity or the church is 
holding up its end of the agreement. If 
not, the dogma is endangered or changed— 
viz., the book of Job, the rise of Christi- 
anity, the Reformation. This is why re- 
ligions change. 

When we watch changes in religion, we 
watch the projection on the screen that 
looks like a rabbit, and not the manipula- 
tions of the fingers in front of the light that 
really create the illusion of a rabbit. Re- 
ligions are modified by changes in the con- 
ditions of life that demand new expression. 
In the absence of this insight, men were 
inclined to quarrel about dogma—the illu- 
sory projection—rather than about the stark 
social realities that created dogma. 


The State —A New Church 


Tuus, the Reformation was in fact largely 
a movement of the city class, which sought 
to throw off the inhibitions imposed by one 
religious doctrine and find expression for 
new creative impulses. The Reformation is 
of the highest importance for understanding 
some of our contemporary values. It gave 
an ideological framework to practices that 
had already acquired considerable momen- 
tum. In contrast to the escapist ideology 
of an oppressed people, promising boons to 
be enjoyed after death because they were 
unattainable on earth, the Reformation 
sought approval for the activities of an 
aggressive class of burghers who were cre- 
ating a new style of living, new values, and 
the new social entity—that is, the secular 
state. It was the state that was ultimately 
to take away from the church the function 
of defining the goals of living, and to create 
a new value to replace salvation. It was to 
become the guardian of social efficacy and 
social well-being. The instrumentalities by 
which such a goal was to be realized already 
existed or were being created in the form 
of a very aggressive type of mercantilism, 
the introduction of colonization, easy 
profits, and a new form of social power— 


money. This movement won because it was 
effective, and the values it created spread 
like an epidemic. 

Generally when a man has the choice 
between a remote goal realizable after death 
and one that can be realized here and now, 
he will choose the latter. This accounts for 
the abandonment of religious salvation in 
favor of economic salvation. Once the secu- 
lar state began to support the goals and abet 
the instrumentalities of this new movement, 
its perpetuation was guaranteed. There re 
mained only the formal task of reconciling 
the new values with religious dogma. Dog 
ma_ yielded. 

But in taking over the function of creat 
ing new values and providing for social 
well-being, the state also took over the un 
pleasant responsibility of shouldering the 
blame when things went wrong. No longer 
could social unrest be allayed by propagat 
ing illusions about benefits to be enjoyed 
after death. Hence, there have been no 
religious movements of any large conse 
quence since the Reformation. The pres- 
sure was now concentrated on the apparatus 
of the state, and competing interests en- 
gaged in great struggles for its control. 


Salvation — Here and Now 


THE new movement placed a high premium 
on aggression, as expressed through the 
channels of economic enterprise. Salvation 
was transformed into a high standard of 
living, success, comfort, and well-being— 
here and now. The secular state was slowly 
but surely taken over by the burgher class, 
and the definition of social well-being and 
its realization had to be entrusted to “the 
people”—especially when each person could 
carry a gun. The secular concept of citizen- 
ship thus became legitimate heir to the 
theological concept of the soul—it was his 
secular status as member of a state that now 
gave value to the individual. 

All was well so long as the new style of 
living created by the bourgeoisie could con- 
tinue to expand and extend its benefits to 
more and more people. But if anything 
should halt this process of extension, a truly 
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explosive situation would be created. En- 
terprise and aggression—the latter still con- 
fined to socially useful purposes—had 
become legitimized; standard of living, 
status, and prestige were the rightful claims 
of every individual, and were made possible 
by free social mobility. A social dynamism 
had been generated that could under un- 
favorable circumstances become highly 
dangerous. 

How did this new system of values work 
out psychologically? Not very well. Under 
the old church the conscience of man was 
externalized: the church acted as mediator 
between man and the divine. Everyone was 
loved by God, and if you transgressed you 
could solicit the intervention of the church, 
which imposed a small punishment in lieu 
of a great one. But the new church intern- 
alized conscience—your fate was in your 
own hands. If you were enterprising you 
would succeed, and if you didn’t it was 
your own fault, so that instead of fearing 
punishment from the supernatural at some 
remote date, you now had to reproach your- 
self for being “no good,” a failure. A feel- 
ing of inferiority replaced the fear of pun- 
ishment. If you were a success, it followed 
that you were one of the “saved.” 

There was, however, a bit of renuncia- 
tion demanded of you. You did have to 
renounce pleasure. The Calvinists were 
down on pleasure. One may ask whether 
there is any intrinsic and absolute connec- 
tion between the goal of success and the 
restriction of pleasure. The answer is no. 
In fact the feeling of guilt rises with ad- 
versity, and in a culture in which sexual 
suppression is an important aspect of child 
discipline, sex is likely to be abandoned in 
adversity. The puritan character is essen- 
tially compulsive, i.e. it is built around obe- 
dience constellations. This can be seen 
readily from the fact that the individual 
bases his highest self-esteem on the control 
(basically obedience) he exercises over his 
impulses, chiefly the pleasure-seeking im- 
pulses because they are most restricted in 
childhood. What we have therefore is a 
seeming paradox: a personality directed 


toward aggression and enterprise but based 
on obedience to discipline. Hence all energy 
that could be used in pleasure pursuits was 
channelized into competitive enterprise. 

Renunciation of pleasure, and the exer- 
cise of thrift, unbridled aggression within 
the legitimized channels—this was the new 
formula for the perfect life. 

The bourgeois style of living brought 
new and unpleasant responsibilities to the 
individual. Success was not divinely or- 
dained; it was your own responsibility—no, 
your duty and obligation. If you failed, 
you suffered here and now. This is a 
formula for profound social unrest, the 
pressures of which would be exerted intra- 
socially by increasing the strenuousness 
with which one was compelled to engage 
in the “pursuit of happiness,” or in case of 
failure, by increasing one’s demands on the 
secular state, which had made itself the 
provider of the opportunities for self-reali- 
zation. 

Ultimately, such pressures could find 
their most convenient outlet in competition 
between the various secular states for 
greater opportunities. 

To be sure, religious salvation was re- 
tained as a nominal goal. But it degenerated 
into a social routine without force and with- 
out influence on the other established goals 
of living. What was once conscience be- 
came more and more entrusted to the police. 
For conscience had been taught to operate 
chiefly on the pleasure drives and on certain 
gross forms of aggression, but not on those 
forms of aggression that were expressed in 
concealed forms or through competitive 
practice. 

This was all on the expansive side. But 
there was still another process operating, 
and this process degraded man—it made 
him sell his labor as a commodity, and, with 
the invention of the machine, gradually 
subordinated him to it as a producing agent. 
Counter-movements were started both by 
labor and the bourgeois class for the de- 
fense of their respective interests—trade 
unions and cartels. But the division of 
society into “classes” was not in itself an 
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inevitable cause of strife. It is mobility of 
class that more often caused social struggle. 
Where status is fixed you don’t strive to 
change it. If it is mobile, however, then 
you do try to change it. And once having 
experienced social mobility, you won't 
readily accept the freezing of status after- 
wards; such freezing becomes synonymous 
with failure and perdition. And those who 
have superior status will do all they can to 
defend it against those lower in the hier- 
archy of status. 


V Failure of the Secular State 


Tus, in the main, is how we got where we 
are. The crisis of the individual has to be 
defined in terms of our style of living, its 
goals, its values, and the strange impasse in 
which our culture finds itself today. We 
have much less to fear from atomic bombs 
than we have from the explosive ferments 
inherent in the structure of our society 
itself—that is, the explosive forces within 
the individual of no matter what status. 

The individual is prepared to harness his 
aggression to achieve the goals that have 
come down to us as legitimate. But he will 
pursue these goals in all conscience and to 
the bitter end without compunction or 
scruple because he is driven by anxiety lest 
he lose either power (which in the middle 
class has become an emotional vested in- 
terest) or privilege, which he has come to 
regard as a right. Else he will be forced to 
accept lower status, as is the case with lower 
middle class and worker groups. This is 
the curtailment of “freedom” that everyone 
fears: curtailed freedom of opportunity, cur- 
tailed freedom of aspiration—and even cur- 
tailed freedom to fail on your own 
responsibility. For it is still a form of self- 
realization to fail on your own rather than 
to be coerced into failing. 

The fact that these anxieties are uni- 
versal, and common to all the citizens of 
each state irrespective of status, reveals one 
of the fatal weaknesses in the structure of 
the democratic secular state: that it tends 
to be less a state, less a community, than a 
collection of individuals, each pursuing 


anarchic goals. There is no common goal, 
except the defeat of the enemy in time 
of war. 

This was the oversight—shall we say—of 
the creators of the bourgeois secular state: 
they failed to create a community interest. 
Government is equally distrusted by all, 
because in its efforts to create a community 
interest, a common good, it must curtail 
privileges heretofore enjoyed without re- 
striction by one class or another. 

This is a new function of government 
that was not in its original charter. The 
state became the custodian of social wel! 
being only incidentally to its role as pro- 
moter of the opportunities of the aggressive 
bourgeois group. The common good would 
take care of itself, they originally thought. 
It would balance out. Misfortune or failure 
that ended in poverty or misery, according 
to the prevailing ethic of bourgeois prac 
tice, was a personal responsibility, just as 
success was, and not a public care. The 
collective misery of many millions was 
socially disagreeable, but not important as 
a force so long as those who failed accepted 
it either as punishment or tough luck. 
“Economic laws” were invoked to add a 
slightly supernatural sanction to the prac- 
tices that caused so much misery. 

This could not last forever. For the feel- 
ing of inferiority, the feeling of being dis- 
criminated against, is a very different kind 
of social force from the notion of punish- 
ment, especially when the resentment cre- 
ated by the sense of inferiority is backed 
by an implement of political power that lies 
within everyone’s reach—citizenship. 

Thus the Western nations are placed in 
a situation where they have created and 
given approval to certain values that were 
of great use in fostering the style of living 
we call bourgeois. But they now find them- 
selves unable to satisfy the claims of all 
social groups, each of which is urged on by 
these same values, each of which is con- 
tending to extend or at least preserve its 
advantages, regardless of the effect on the 
community as a whole. This is the specific 
social framework in which the concept of 
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“liberty” must be defined—for it has no 
meaning general to all kinds of social con- 
texts. The “liberty” to pursue these values 
is being pushed hard in face of the fact 
that the instrumentalities for realizing these 
values are breaking down. And this is one 
of the fatal lacks of social insight—that 
values can persist long after the implements 
for their realization no longer exist. 

The answer seems simple: change the 
values. But this is impossible, because, for 
the greater part, human beings are no more 
aware of values than they are of the circu- 
lation of their blood. You cannot change 
something that does not—for all practical 
purposes—exist. Therefore the only thing 
to do is to realize these values for yourself 
and your clique by hook or crook. Which is 
the formula for social anarchy. For values, 
to reiterate, are primarily end-products of 
the social order and not prime movers in 
it—and this means that in order to change 
them, you must change the institutionalized 
practices of which they are the expression 
and end-product. 

All individuals in our society, driven by 
the same values, feel anxiety, and harness 
their aggression to the particular imple- 
ments that will guarantee them some free- 
dom from their anxiety. To be sure, the 
conscience of Western man is such that he 
must assure himself first that he is right 
before he can release aggression. Without 
this assurance he cannot act. But in prac- 
tice this only means that everyone who 
opposes his interests is wrong; wicked or 
inferior. 

The interests of all those who are wrong 
have no legitimacy; they can be removed 
from effective opposition with complete 
justification. What instrumentalities can 
be used to this end? Anything from intimi- 
dation and slander to murder. There is no 
end to the variations of this simple formula, 
from the blame psychology that carries out 
the mandate for self-justification, and of 
which anti-Semitism is a special case, to 
the attachment of anxiety symbols to every 
political belief that can be labeled “‘eft.” 

No one can foresee precisely how the 


social crisis, now far advanced, will end. 
Two expedients have been tried: the Nazi 
method, which preserved many of the values 
and practices of bourgeois culture but ab- 
rogated the concept of citizenship, and the 
Soviet experiment, which altered the im- 
plementations and hence the values of social 
life. We know how the Nazi experiment 
fared, but we do not know the inner dy- 
namics of the Soviet system. Until this is 
known through a disinterested and empiri- 
cal study, all conclusions about it can any 
rate as unproved opinion. 


VI The Question of Survival 
Tue survival of any society depends, apart 
from military destruction by an external 
force, on the ability to modify its structure 
as new conditions arise. In order to do this, 
two things are necessary: insight into the 
structure of, and causal relations among, 
its various interacting fields-we can no 
longer think in terms of simple observable 
causes; and secondly, human consent to the 
cooperation needed to bring changes about. 
The society’s insight into the structure, his- 
tory, and dynamics of its own social proc- 
esses cannot be confined to a few “engin- 
eers’; it must be commonly known and 
understood before cooperation for change 
can be achieved. The only alternative is to 
enforce change without consent—a process 
commonly known as revolution and gov- 
ernment by oligarchy. 

In our present crisis we labor under two 
handicaps: we do not understand the struc- 
ture of these social processes made up of 
complex interacting fields; and secondly, 
change is difficult because people cannot 
alter the objectives in which they have ac- 
quired a large emotional vested interest, no 
matter what their status. Unhappily, human 
beings do not act on insights; they act on 
emotional provocation. Besides, everyone 
thinks he knows precisely what is wrong 
and what he wants. No one is looking for 
insights. Everyone is calling everyone else 
stupid, obstinate, and wicked. Can we, in 
our race against time, obtain both the nec- 
essary insights and the consent to change? 
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Let us assume for the moment that we could 
get consent once we had the insight. 

The diagnosis of the interacting fields 
that make up the social process has become 
extremely difficult in our culture. These 
fields are three-dimensional, and some fac- 
tors in the social process have their origin 
at different time levels, with some deeply 
rooted in the past, some fifty years old, and 
some only one year old. Furthermore, these 
interacting social fields also arise at different 
times in the life-cycle of the individual, and 
their operation is by and large unknown 
to the individual himself. 

We now know, as we did not know in 
the days of Adam Smith, that the human 
motivational factor must be included in the 
structure of the social field. We have in 
recent years learned something about how 
to take this elusive factor into account. We 
have learned, for example, that there is an 
intimate tie between the personality created 
by the common experience of everyone in 
a given culture, and the institutions that 
this personality creates. We have also 
learned that the values, directives, and goals 
pursued by the individual are the product 
of this personality. We have illustrated how 
these values change, and why, and we have 
shown that certain values do not change, 
since the institutionalized practices from 
which they arise have not changed—for ex- 
ample, our sex mores. 

If we are recommending social insight and 
change, we must still select the level on 
which these changes are to be sought. This 
puts us in a serious dilemma. In order to 
make the kind of human being you want, 
you must know what kind of society you 
want him to live in. If you want to have a 
certain kind of society, you must know how 
to encourage the growth of the kind of hu- 
man being who will be able to make such a 
society work. In other words, you cannot 
train the human unit for submissiveness 
and then put him into a society that puts a 
premium on aggressiveness, courage, and 
enterprise. If you do this, no matter what 
your blueprint calls for, you will get a so- 
ciety in which the inevitable polarization 


will take place between a few dominants 
and many submissives. 

On the other hand, if you train all in- 
dividuals for dominance, will you not have 
inevitable strife in which all will kill each 
other off? Not necessarily. Dominants ulti- 
mately cooperate. Strife is mainly between 
dominants and submissives, This is certainly 
the history of big business: first struggle and 
competition, then the coalescing of domi- 
nants, the elimination of competition be- 
tween dominants and the formation of a 
solid front (cartelization) against the sub- 
missives. 

There are other dilemmas. Social change 
operates on different time levels. You can 
recommend changes that will affect the basic 
personality structure. This is not easy. Man 
is an integrative organism—which means he 
begins to build his adaptive resources at 
birth; once established, he can use them but 
he cannot change them. However, over a 
span of four to five generations he has 
plenty of elasticity and can effect great 
changes. Changes in basic personality, even 
if we knew exactly what we wanted, would 
take from seventy-five to a hundred years. 

Surely that much time would be needed 
to correct those of our mores which have had 
disastrous consequences for the formation of 
the basic personality of our time. Again we 
may point to our sex mores. Our sex mores 
have been the same from the Essenes (a 
Hebrew sect) down to Calvin because the 
institutionalized practices from which they 
arise have been the same. Strict sexual dis- 
cipline in childhood and the authoritarian 
position of the father in the patriarchal 
family have not changed in 4000 years—in 
Western society. The problem here is not 
alone to introduce a rational control over 
the sex impulse, but also to remove the dis 
astrous effects our mores have in creating 
and accentuating spurious incompatibilities 
in the personality—for there the community 
pays a high price in comfort and effective- 
ness, without any gain whatever. The in- 
fluence of our sex mores on the growing 
child takes the toll in happiness and effec- 
tuality represented by the common neuroses. 
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But, one may ask, what have our sex 
mores and the authoritarian father to do 
with the burning issues of our time—a con- 
tracting economy, class warfare, interna- 
tional anarchy? They have this much to do 
with it: our evaluation of the social crisis 
is colored by the psychological conflicts they 
create in us. Far more significant, however, 
is the fact that our sex mores lead to a high 
emphasis on potency and power, and this 
adds its force to the other incentives that in 
our culture have inflated power into a pri- 
mary goal of existence. 


Can We Control Aggression? 


Most important of all the foci of our prob- 
lem is the control of aggression. This com- 
plex exists today in two ugly forms, equally 
pernicious and harmful to society. The first 
is the form in which the individual seeks 
pleasurable or agreeable ends through the 
medium of suffering pain first—this is com- 
monly known as masochism and is socially 
inconspicuous. Its most common expressions 
are submissiveness, dependency, ingratia- 
tion, too great dependence on leadership, 
the wish to be led and protected. (What 
that has meant in molding a people we 
know from the example of Nazi Germany.) 
The other well known form is overt agres- 
sion, the wish to subject others, or to make 
others suffer, and to accumulate power in 
the form of money or property. 

Aggression is an innate human propen- 
sity that has a high survival value. It is a 
most socially useful trait. To it we owe the 
extraordinary adaptability that has gained 
us mastery over the outer world. Aggression 
becomes dangerous or harmful only when 
directed against human beings. Western 
man has a high aggression component—not 
all societies do—because the growth-process 
of Western society fosters it to a high degree. 
But our child training not only fosters it—it 
also simultaneously places great obstacles to 
its smooth and consistent development. 
Hence we have the many malformations of 
the aggressive impulses. Add to this the fact 
that since the rise of the bourgeois style of 
living, these aggressive impulses have been 


pushed at a tremendous rate into both con- 
structive and destructive channels. Free so- 
cial mobility and the loss of social control 
by the default of illusory goals like salvation 
have all done their part in encouraging uni- 
versal aggression for the goals of power and 
well-being. The secular state has placed few 
restrictions on these aggressive impulses; it 
has not even succeeded in closing the nu- 
merous avenues through which even those 
few checks it did make could be evaded. 

This unchecked aggression has, by now, 
assumed the gravity of a cancerous growth. 
This expresses itself through legally permis- 
sible channels. And for this there are only 
two remedies. One is long-term—to effect 
changes in basic personality. The other is 
short-term—to remove the opportunity for 
the unchecked exercise of aggression. The 
long-term process is practically hopeless, for 
in order to do that the whole fabric and 
structure of society would have to be altered. 
The second is dangerous, because when you 
remove the opportunity for the exercise of 
aggression through the channels now sanc- 
tioned, you also destroy all the objectives to 
which everyone in the Western world is at- 
tuned. A third alternative is the one cur- 
rently being pursued: keep all the values 
and objectives of living as defined by the 
merchant class—and take the consequences, 
warfare within every national state and 
against every national state. 

In all humility, however, we suggest that 
the community that can spend $2,000,000,- 
000 to create a means of destruction so pow- 
erful as to guarantee the elimination of the 
population of this planet should it be used— 
that such a community devote one-fourth of 
that sum to the study of the science of so- 
ciety. (Unfortunately this is not the place 
to present a detailed plan about how such 
a study could be made.) Possibly some 
eleventh-hour expedients may come out of 
the research that might give pause to the 
“social engineers” who control our future 
and are rushing us to our destruction. Or 
should this fail, can we not afford to make 
this small contribution to the civilization 
that will follow? 
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A Story 
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his peculiar insensibility, his directness, 

his momentous inertia. He didn’t at all 
fit the picture that I had imagined—or that 
had been imagined for me—of the liberated 
Jew. 

I met Adam in the spring of 1945 at the 
Zionist headquarters in Marseille, a shabby 
building on the Rue de Convalescence not 
far from the center of the city. It was a 
murky side street, dingy in the light of day, 
shadowy and dangerous after dark. Not fif- 
teen feet from the building, huge yellow 
signs proclaimed that the rest of the street 
was “off limits” to American and British 
military personnel, a negative advertisement 
for a row of brothels. The infrequency of 
my visits to the building had nothing to do 
with its unpleasant location, or unpreposses- 
sing appearance. (I found it necessary to 
assure myself of this constantly.) Rather it 
arose from the anomalies of my position as 
an American and a soldier. These people 
had undergone so much and I had been so 
fortunate. . . . I had no wish to play the 
benevolent American uncle dispensing choc- 
olate and cigarettes (though not enough to 
go around). What I wanted was to be with 
them in their sorrows, to be a scapegoat 
among scapegoats. I had daydreams of im- 


[= quite unprepared for Adam, for 
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poverishing myself, of donating all my 
worldly goods in an attempt to share their 
state of abandonment; but I knew that this 
would be the most sensational patronization 
of all. Knowing themselves, and knowing 
others through themselves, they would sus- 
pect the hidden sources of such a grandilo- 
quent renunciation. 

Not that they were unfriendly; they were, 
on the contrary, courteous and frank, as 
the democrat in a third-class coach is cour- 
teous and frank to the “others” in the first- 
class car. We were unalterably equal and 
irrevocably discreet. 


0" THAT particular evening a thin young 
man earnestly lectured on details of or- 
ganization while the audience gossiped tire- 
lessly and noisily. The room was crowded, 
which permitted me to lounge inconspicu- 
ously against the rear wall. I wanted a cig- 
arette, but I did not dare indulge in such 
ostentatious luxury. I was wondering how 
to get out with the least show of insolence 
when a voice next to me inquired in slow, 
heavily accurate English: “Would you like 
to step out on the balcony for a smoke?” 
He looked non-Jewish enough to pass in 
the street as a typical product of the Mar 
seille docks. He was short, like the majority 
of Frenchmen (though I learned later that 
he was Dutch), with close-cropped black 
hair, a round face needing a shave, and a 
flat, broad nose. His cheekbones were high, 
and with his solid bearing he reminded me 
of photographs that I had seen of young 
Russian generals. He wore a British army 
jacket over a polo shirt, GI woolen trousers, 
and high, black leather boots. He seemed 
durable, like a young peasant or a city 
tough. His black eyes looked into mine 
without any expression, cordial or otherwise 
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—except, perhaps, an intangible glimmer of 
tranquil self-confidence. 

The “balcony” turned out to be a tottering 
fire-escape at the rear of the building. Adam 
patiently waited for me to break open a 
package of cigarettes, and when I offered 
one he took it without a word. I had a sus- 
picion that he had obtained exactly what 
he was after, and both the suspicion and 
the sensation that it might possibly be true 
made me feel guilty and foolish. Nor did 
Adam take pains to soothe me. 


| inhaling deeply he said: “I was 
two years in Auschwitz.” 

Just like that. I furiously wondered what 
he expected: sympathy, commiseration, 
gratitude? Or simply more cigarettes? I 
made up my mind that I would concede 
nothing. Many people had been in Ausch- 
witz. 

Before I could formulate a comment he 
asked me a question. 

“Are you a Zionist?” 

“There are all kinds of Zionists,” I 
hedged. “Revisionists, Labor Zionists, con- 
servative Zionists. . . .” This seemed to amuse 
him. There was a frankness about his smile, 
with only the slightest tinge of irony. 

“Do you wish to go to Eretz?” he asked. 

“Well, yes, vaguely,” I replied, “but that 
will have to wait.” 

He nodded seriously, in recognition either 
of the complexities of the situation or of the 
fact that his doubts had been confirmed. 

“You are fortunate not to have to live on 
this stinking Europe,” he said. “We must go 
or die.” The simplicity of the statement 
(which might have been attributed to his 
rough knowledge of the language) was melo- 
dramatic. But I could not quarrel with its 
exaggerated truth. 

“Do you expect to go soon?” I asked. 

Adam shrugged his shoulders. “That is 
why I came to Marseille. But of lately I 
have learned that my father is still alive— 
in Poland. I must go to see him and bring 
him out.” 

“Won't that be difficult?” 

“Yes.” 


We leaned over the iron railing and 
stared into the barely visible back-yard 
with its litter of boxes, refuse, and rusty 
pipes. Brusquely Adam suggested that we 
go down and have some doughnuts and 
coffee. I agreed, wondering where he meant 
to lead me: the American Red Cross club 
admitted only American and British per- 
sonnel. 

The meeting was finished and we made 
our way to the stairway over the empty 
benches. At the front of the room three men 
were arguing in loud, hoarse voices in a lan- 
guage totally unfamiliar to me. 

Walking beside Adam in the street I was 
struck by his quality of self-rootedness, of 
impenetrability. He swaggered slightly, 
shoulders thrown far back, arms swinging 
freely, avoiding passers-by with only the 
slightest twists of his body, as if they en- 
countered him at their own risk. 

He led me directly to the Red Cross club, 
preceded me through the door and, after 
hesitating for a moment, walked across the 
room to a table in the corner. He gave the 
order, too, to the French waitress who ap- 
proached. “Iwo cups of coffee and—” he 
made a quick mental count, “eight dough- 
nuts.” After she had brought the doughnuts 
and coffee he grinned at me, an astonish- 
ingly youthful grin of pure delight. “It al- 
ways works,” he said smugly. 

I ate two of the doughnuts and Adam ate 
the other six—quickly and methodically. 
Afterwards we lit cigarettes and sat silently 
smoking. The electric bulbs were reflected 
glaringly in the mirrored walls, giving the 
room the barren brightness of a New York 
cafeteria, a brightness that was somehow 
akin to, if it did not create, a form of des- 
perate loneliness. Adam spoke first, leaning 
his elbows on the table and inclining his 
body directly toward me. 

“How old do you think I am?” he asked. 

“Twenty-six,” I replied with no con- 
viction. 

He smiled again, his pleasant smile, and 
said: “I am exactly seventeen”—not without 
pride, it seemed to me. 

He continued rapidly: “We were de- 
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ported from Holland—my mother, father, 
two sisters, and myself. We were early sep- 
arated and now only my father is left by me. 
I was through many concentration camps 
and I can speak Polish, German, French, 
and Czech like a native.” Here again, an 
unmistakable note of vanity. “It was worst 
of all leaving one camp after you became 
accustomed to it, after you learned who was 
reliable and who was cruel, which guard 
could be bribed and who the real Nazis 
were. At Auschwitz they worked me in 
the mines; for thirteen months I did not see 
daylight. I was young and strong and the 
Russians liberated us finally. I do not know 
what happened to my father, I only just 
learned that he was alive.” 








































I was nonplussed by the directness with 
which he said this to me, an utter stran- 
ger. It was not “story-telling” in the familiar 
vein, being entirely devoid of dramatic em- 
bellishment. Perhaps it derived from an 
adolescent desire to establish supremacy of 
character through physical endurance, the 
same urge that makes children brag of their 
athletic prowess, or even of the prowess of 
their fathers. Or perhaps it went deeper, 
down to a psychopathic compulsion to exor- 
cise the events by baring them repeatedly to 
the world; but, frankly, it is difficult to 
think of any such irrational compulsions in 
connection with Adam. 

“When the Russians came,” he went on, 
“they gave me a machine gun and set the 
SS mien against the wall. I killed thirty of 
them.” He put the slightest emphasis on the 
word “thirty,” uttering it deliberately and 
drawing out the first syllable. He brought 
his legs out from under the table and dis- 
played the black leather boots. “These came 
from one of them.” He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, brooding. “But when I wanted to take 
their clothes, the Russian soldiers took them 
from me. All bloody and dirty, but they 
took them all away.” 

“What did you think of the Russians?” I 
asked curiously. 

He reflected for the briefest instant and 
then, for the first and only time that I 
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heard, relapsed from English. “Ils sont des 
barbares. Ils violent des femmes comme on 
mange du pain.” 

“But they are not anti-Semitic,” I pointed 
out. 

“No,” he agreed, “they are not interested 
in the Jews. But who can say? Perhaps they 
too will become as bad as the Poles. Why 
not? Ah—the Poles!” A slight giggle ac- 
companied by an incredulous shake of the 
head illustrated his attitude toward the 
Poles. “Do you know, in Auschwitz, every 
night before the Jews were led to the, gas- 
chamber the Poles had a celebration party? 
Even when they knew that they were going 
next... .” And again he giggled, as if the 
Poles in Auschwitz had perpetrated a ludi- 
crous joke against themselves. 

“Can’t you return to Holland?” 

He blushed very red and looked down at 
the table top. “The people of our street 
turned us over to the SS. I could not see 
them again.” A living reminder of their 
shame, he must obliterate himself. 

We were both silent. In that too bright 
room the conversation, even Adam’s very 
character, seemed unreal. To what end was 


all this? 


} gen came directly to the point. “! 
want you to help me,” he said. 

A wave of relaxation swept over me; 
things were real and natural again. Some- 
thing definite was being proposed, some- 
thing that required planning, decision, 
action, no matter how trivial; something that 
could be settled and satisfied by a simple 
exchange of human goods or services. I felt 
an absurd gratitude toward Adam now that 
he was so human, so dependent. 

“I must get to my father. All necessary 
papers will be obtained. But I need clothes 
—an American uniform will be best for 
traveling. In Poland—I know what to do. 
And, if possible, a pistol.” 

It was very clever. If I refused his request 
for a pistol—and he had, I am sure, no con- 
fidence in my ability or willingness to pro- 
vide one—I would be morally bound in some 
strange fashion to provide the clothing. A 
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calculus of compensation, almost, that he 
had worked out intuitively. Or could it be 
that I was not the first? 

“What do you want with a pistol?” 

“Tt’s a good thing,” he answered soberly. 

I wavered, uncertain how to present my 
squeamishness. To say that I did not want 
the blood of innocents on my hands—or any 
blood, for that matter—was out of the ques- 
tion. Adam would not have understood 
what this meant, no more, perhaps, than 
I did. The unvoiced problem throbbed 
through my head: isn’t it a question of whose 
blood rather than of blood in general? What 
responsibility had I for Adam? Did I have 
the right to mistrust the use he might make 
of this weapon, this seventeen-year-old 
whose adolescence had been an unbroken 
nightmare of terror and brutality? The worst 
of it all was that—unhappily—I did possess a 
.32 automatic, “liberated” from a German 
officer, and what I really had to ask my- 
self was this: Did I have the right to re- 
fuse? What claim had I to counterpose 
to his? 

Adam stood up suddenly and buttoned 
his jacket. 1 rose too, and we walked to the 
door. As we passed the doughnut counter 
he stopped short, quickly stuffed his pockets 
with doughnuts, and strode rapidly into 
the street. He was smug and smooth once 
again as he assured me: “I don’t know what 
I would do without the Americans.” 

He was staying at the British YMCA; he 
had “papers” for that too. He appeared to 
have forgotten entirely the request he had 
made of me, and when I suggested that we 
meet at the doughnut bar at a specified time, 
two evenings hence, he agreed grudgingly. 
I felt that my existence had assumed a di- 
minished significance in his eyes, that I was 
in a way “worn out.” I couldn’t bring my- 
self to believe that it was plain boorishness 
or lack of tact, but that may have been be- 
cause I truly did feel vapid and hollow next 
to Adam. As a receptacle for his confidences, 


did I share the contempt and repulsion that 
they certainly evoked? He replied to my 
“shalom” with a curt “good night,” ignored 
my outstretched hand, and marched briskly 
down the street. 


r the next two days I was angry with 
both myself and Adam. Especially Adam. 
Who did he think he was? And why had I 
played the innocent, timid American? In 
large measure—I see this now in retrospect 
—this rebellious emotion was an evasion of 
the lucid moral problem that his demands 
had raised. The clothes were easy to sup- 
ply, and giving them would soothe my 
ruffled feelings; that was never in doubt. 
But I refused to reflect on the other matter. 
On the appointed evening I stuffed the 
clothes into an old laundry bag and then, 
almost as an afterthought, tossed in the .32 
automatic along with a box of ammunition. 
Adam was waiting for me in front of the 
Red Cross club. Without a word of greet- 
ing he took the bag from me and hefted it 
with satisfaction. He made no move to enter 
the club, and when I invited him to do so 
he smiled, pointed to his bulging pockets, 
and said, “I already have enough.” So we 
stood there in the darkening street, jostled 
by boisterous Gls and passing civilians, I 
irresolute, while Adam appeared lost in 
thought. 

“When do you expect to leave?” I asked. 

“Very soon,” he said. “There are many 
things to do.” 

He abruptly threw the bag over his right 
shoulder, stretched out his left hand and 
said: “Shalom—and thanks for the troubles.” 
I had barely touched his fingers when he 
whirled and swiftly disappeared down the 
crowded street. 

Some time later, overcoming my pride, I 
inquired about Adam at the headquarters. 
But no one professed to have ever heard 
of him, or to have any knowledge of his 
whereabouts. 
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Fog on the Potomac 


In THE fall of 1946 it became evident that 
the executive branch of the United States 
government was in a state of collapse. Fate, 
personified in the living and dead Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, had picked a humble and 
loyal little haberdasher to keep America’s 
rendezvous with destiny. But destiny was 
a customer with whom Harry Truman was 
unprepared to deal. Men began to sense 
an ominous parallel with the post-Civil War 
period of Andrew Johnson. 

The minimum qualifications for the 
presidency, today as then, were (1) an un- 
derstanding of the urgent issues facing the 
nation and (2) a capacity for exerting 
political leadership. After a year and a half 
in office Truman was giving less rather than 
more evidence of having these essential 
qualifications. 

Truman’s most endearing quality was loy- 
alty. He tried to make policies as he thought 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would have made 
them. But the policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt derived coherence principally 
from the personality of Roosevelt himself. 
It would not have been easy for any man 
to say with assurance that any specific act 
was in the spirit of Roosevelt. For Harry 
Truman it was particularly difficult because 
he had neither the ability nor the training 
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to assay the elements involved in major 
public questions. 

As a political operator Truman under- 
stood little beyond the simple operations of 
a Missouri political machine. But politics 
as the sum total of the favors and attitudes 
adopted to satisfy local constituents was 
not adequate for the national scene. In some 
degree, even the playing of politics by a 
president had to involve some exertion of 
positive leadership. 

So the President of the United States 
groped along dimly aware of where he was 
going and unsure of how to get there. Tru- 
man was not a reactionary president, he was 
not a progressive one; for practical purposes 
he was no president at all. 

His contretemps with Henry Wallace was 
the result of this unhappy ideological and 
political inadequacy. Though it was spectac- 
ular, this incident was not exceptional. The 
President was in conflict, on both fact and 
interpretation, with his closest friends and 
advisers in the administration on vital do- 
mestic economic problems. But there was 
little impulse to crucify Harry Truman. 
The contradictions in his administration, 
of which Truman was unaware or which 
he did not understand, began to be sadly 
accepted. 

Zionism and American Politics 
THE most revealing example of the Presi- 
dential fumbling was his statement on Pal- 
estine issued on October 4, the eve of Yom 
Kippur. The occasion for the statement, the 
President said, was the adjournment of the 
London Conference on Palestine to Decem- 
ber 16. He briefly reviewed his interest in 
the matter beginning with the Earl Harrison 
report in-September 1945 on the conditions 
of displaced persons in Europe. He reiter- 
ated his gratification with the recommenda- 
tion of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry that 100,000 refugee Jews be ad- 
mitted into Palestine, though he maintained 
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his silence on the long-term recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, which he had said 
he would study and which firmly rejected 
Jewish nationalism. Of the federalization 
plan for Palestine, which would establish 
limited autonomy in Jewish and Arab prov- 
inces under British control, and which was 
supported by the alternates of the Cabinet 
Committee on Palestine and Related Prob- 
lems, composed of the Secretaries of War, 
State, and Treasury, the President said: 

“However, opposition to this plan de- 
veloped among members of the major po- 
litical parties in the United States—both in 
the Congress and throughout the country. 
In accordance with the principle which I 
have consistently tried to follow, of having 
a maximum degree of unity within the 
‘country and between the parties on major 
elements of American foreign policy, I 
could not give my support to this plan.” 

He then came to the partition plan pro- 
posed by the executive of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. Of it he said: 

“This proposal received widespread at- 
tention in the United States, both in the 
press and in public forums. From the dis- 
cussion which has ensued it is my belief 


that a solution along these lines would 
command the support of public opinion in 


the United States. I cannot believe that 
the gap between the proposals which have 
been put forward is too great to be bridged 
by men of reason and good-will. To such 
a solution our Government could give its 
support.” 

He concluded with a restatement of his 
current views: 

“1, In view of the fact that winter will 
come on before the conference can be re- 
sumed, I believe and urge that substantial 
immigration into Palestine cannot wait a 
solution to the Palestine problem and that 
it should begin at once. Preparations for 
this movement have already been made by 
this Government, and it is ready to lend 
its immediate assistance. 

“2. I state again, as I have on previous 
occasions, that the immigration laws of 
other countries, including the United States, 
should be liberalized with a view to the 
admission of displaced persons. I am pre- 
pared to make such a recommendation to 
the Congress and to continue as energet- 


ically as possible collaboration with other 
countries on the whole problem of dis- 
placed persons. 

“3. Furthermore, should a_ workable 
solution for Palestine be devised, I would 
be willing to recommend to the Congress a 
plan for economic assistance for the devel- 
opment of that country. 

“In the light of the terrible ordeal which 
the Jewish people of Europe endured dur- 
ing the recent war and the crisis now ex- 
isting, I cannot believe that a program of 
immediate action along the lines suggested 
above could not be worked out with the 
cooperation of all people concerned. The 
Administration will continue to do every- 
thing it can to this end.” 


“Public Opinion” 

The President was in effect saying that 
he had made no judgment of his own based 
on the merits of the proposals made. He 
was making policy entirely on the basis of 
what he believed or pretended was general 
public opinion but in reality was special 
political pressure. 

Truman had insisted from the beginning 
of his administration that his single aim was 
immigration for 100,000 Jewish refugees 
into Palestine. The British Labor govern- 
ment had insisted from the start that large- 
scale immigration would be permitted only 
as part of a general solution. But the Presi- 
dent refused to support the unanimous 
long-term recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry which 
would have carried with them immigration 
for the 100,000, for reasons unspecified but 
obviously because they did not command 
the support of advocates of a Jewish state. 
The President was ready to accept the fed- 
eralization plan which was recommended 
by his Cabinet Committee alternates and 
also carried with it the promise of extensive 
Jewish immigration. But he rejected it be- 
cause opposition “developed among mem- 
bers” of the major political parties. Here 
again the opposition was essentially Zionist. 

Partition had been rejected by the Anglo- 
American Committee and by the alternates 
of the Cabinet Committee. The President 
had been able to control his overwhelming 
desire for the immigration of 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine when it involved support of 
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the Anglo-American Committee recommen- 
dations or the federalization plan, both of 
which were opposed by Zionist extremists. 
But in the end, still presuming to be favor- 
ing primarily immigration into Palestine 
rather than meeting domestic Zionist po- 
litical pressure, the President found it pos- 
sible to support the Zionist-supported par- 
tition plan. 


Accessory Before the Fact 


The political nature of the President’s 
statement was obvious from its internal con- 
tradictions. In rejecting the federalization 
plan and giving his support to a solution 
along the lines of the Agency’s partition 
plan, the President implied that all he was 
doing was yielding to overwhelming public 
opinion. As a matter of fact the federaliza- 
tion plan had never been formally presented 
to Americans for their consideration. The 
American public knew about it from press 
and radio reports of Herbert Morrison’s 
presentation of the plan to the House of 
Commons. 

The Agency’s plan for partition had not 
even received this much notice in spite of 
the President’s claim that it “received wide- 
spread attention in the United States, both 
in the press and in public forums.” Indeed, 
for practical purposes, it was virtually a 
secret document. The Agency itself had 
never announced it formally, and was ob- 
viously interested in having it adopted by 
behind-the-scenes negotiations and spear- 
head political pressure rather than by the 
general support of American public opinion. 
As late as September 6, Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, returning from the Paris meeting of 
the Jewish Agency executive, declared: 
“The Agency has not forwarded any parti- 
tion plan to the mandatory power. Under 
certain circumstances it might become nec- 
essary for the Agency to consider, at the in- 
sistence of the mandatory, such a partition 
which will re-establish Jewish statehood, 
that is to say, a viable Jewish Palestine in 
an adequate area.” This sort of double- 
talk was part of the Agency’s tactics. 

As a matter of fact, the United States 
government had committed itself to par- 
tition and so informed the British govern- 
ment weeks before Dr. Wise’s speech and 
months before the President’s Yom Kippur 





statement. On October 7, the Palcor News 
Agency, controlled by the Jewish Agency, 
quoted an Agency spokesman in London as 
follows: 

“The fact that the President and govern- 
ment of the United States support the Jew- 
ish Agency’s proposal for the establishment 
of a viable Jewish state in an adequate area 
of Palestine was communicated to the 
British government in August and therefore 
should occasion no surprise.” Next day, 
Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson ad- 
mitted that the State Department had trans- 
mitted the Agency’s partition plan to the 
British Foreign Office for favorable consid- 
eration several months earlier. Since Ameri- 
can support had been communicated to the 
British government in August, when the 
Agency’s partition plan was barely known 
to the world, it was idle for President Tru 
man to pretend on October 4 that he favored 
such a solution because public opinion in 
the United States, after widespread dis. 
cussion, was demanding it. 

The pretense seemed tantamount to out- 
right deception in view of a White House 
statement of August 16 which said: “Al- 
though the President has been exchanging 
views with Mr. Attlee on the subject, this 
government has not presented any plan of 
its own for solution of the problem of 
Palestine.” 


The Reality of Public Opinion 


The real measure of President Truman's 
leadership was in the reaction following his 
October 4 statement. Public opinion re- 
vealed itself as unimpressed, cynical, or 
uninterested. Three days after the issuance 
of the statement, Charles G. Ross, the 
President’s press secretary, asked whether 
there was a reaction to the statement, re- 
marked wearily, ‘There always is, both pro 
and con, but I haven’t checked into it yet.” 

The editorial reaction of the New York 
Herald Tribune, normally sympathetic to 
Zionist aspirations, was typical: 

“It is questionable whether Mr. Truman 
has contributed to a speedy settlement of 
the general Palestine controversy or to the 
attainment of his chief immediate goal, sub- 
stantial immigration into Palestine.” 

American public opinion supported the 
admission of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 
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But if it could be said to support any spe- 
cific solution for the over-all problem of 
Palestine it was referral of the whole matter 
to the United Nations (which was no solu- 
tion at all), and the presentation of any spe- 
cific plan through the United Nations, not 
unilaterally. 


The Political Context 


What was the political situation which 
impelled the President to alter American 
policy? Whether or not there was a deliver- 
able Jewish or Zionist vote was an irrelevant 
question. Zionists thought there was and 
so did the country’s major political organi- 
zations. Some Zionist leaders were reticent 
about the use of the Jewish vote; others were 
perfectly frank. Dr. Emanuel Neuman, 
Executive Vice-President of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, wrote in the May 
1946 issue of Dos Yiddishe Folk as follows: 

“Hitherto, in our Zionist work, we have 
utilized very little of the political power 
which we Jews could and should wield, 
thanks to our numbers and political influ- 
ence in the country. We, American Jews, 
are a political force in the United States, 
and our people as a whole are a political 
force in the world. At no time should we 
have forgotten this; but at this time in par- 
ticular, it will be a crime against our future 
if we should fail to utilize this power to its 
fullest extent.” 

The editors of Furrows, published by the 
Labor Zionist Youth, were blunter. In their 
October issue they wrote: 

“We must speak up once more, and we 
must, even more importantly, make felt our 
vote—the Jewish vote. We must, in decid- 
ing for or against a given candidate, ask 
ourselves whether he is likely to work for 
the implementation of a concrete Zionist 
policy. His Zionist record must be one of 
the factors, and a weighty one, in our de- 
cision. The candidate should, moreover, 
know it.” 

In the crucial state of New York, where 
the number of Jewish voters was estimated 
at 800,000, the political prospects of the 
Democratic party were sad. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, up for re-election, was 
opposed by Senator James M. Mead who 
was running with the support of the dis- 
oriented Democratic party, the Socialist- 


oriented Liberal party, the Communist-ori- 
ented American Labor party, and the strict- 
ly-oriented Communist party itself. The 
same political line-up was supporting former 
governor and UNRRA Director Herbert H. 
Lehman who was running for the Senate. 
Since New York Democrats had to accom- 
modate their views to this weird amalga- 
mation, they obviously were not going to 
balk at accommodating their views to 
Zionism too. The state Democratic platform 
was for a Jewish commonwealth in Pales- 
tine. The subsidiary supporters, however, 
were by no means united. The Communist 
strategy was to try to gratify Zionists’ feel- 
ings by violent denunciations of British im- 
perialism which hid the fact that the 
Communist opposition to Zionism, being 
based on ideological grounds, was the firmest 
opposition in the world. The Liberal party, 
sympathetic to the aims of the British Labor 
party, was frozen into silence by fear of 
alienating voters. 


The Pressure Campaign 


In actual practice, Zionist political pres- 
sure was exerted with sledge-hammer sub- 
tlety. On August 31, members of the Demo- 
cratic party who were also Zionists held 
meetings in New York City and in other 
major cities throughout the country to re- 
view the administration’s record on Pales- 
tine and “to demand an answer’ to the 
question why the administration had taken 
no action to implement its promises. 

On September 30, the Greater New York 
Zionist Actions Committee addressed an 
open letter to the Democratic National 
Committee in large advertisements in New 
York papers. “We are approaching an elec- 
tion and we know that many of your spokes- 
men will again reaffirm adherence to 
American foreign policy on Palestine as 
enunciated by Congress and our political 
parties,” the letter read. “We will not be 
content with these speeches. We do not 
seek new promises or new planks. The old 
ones are good enough. What we ask is that 
our administration fulfill those old promises 
now. We ask that American policy on Pal- 
estine be carried out now.” 

The President’s statement a few days 
later was virtually a direct answer to this 
letter. But it did not relieve the pressure 
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on him. A week later, the Greater New 
York Zionist Actions Committee was back 
in the advertisements. It questioned the sin- 
cerity of the President’s statements in the 
past and added: 

“We trust that such is not now the case. 
But in any event we need not be long in 
doubt. We should know very soon to what 
extent our National Administration is of 
one mind and determined to fulfill its prom- 
ises on Palestine. Does President Truman’s 
statement mark the beginning of real action 
by our Government NOW? Will the 
United States at long last bring the full 
weight of its authority behind the Presi- 
dent’s request NOW? The coming days 
will provide the answer.” 

“The coming days” would presumably 
run out by Election Day. 

Ten days later the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States took to the advertising 
columns with a similar threat. ‘Will large- 
scale Jewish immigration to Palestine begin 
immediately?—that is the test,” they said. 

There had been an understanding among 
prominent Zionist leaders that none of them 
would endorse specific candidates for office. 
But Dr. Stephen S. Wise, co-chairman with 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver of the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, finally cut 
loose. He denied that the Truman admin- 
istration was indifferent to the fate of dis- 
placed Jews and announced his support of 
Mead and Lehman. 

“In common with thousands of my fellow- 
Jews,” Dr. Wise said, “I resent the attempt 
which has been made to move Jews on any 
ground whatsoever to vote for or against 
either party as a bloc at the coming election.” 

The leader of this attempt was Dr. Silver, 
whose differences with Dr. Wise on Zionist 
tactics had long been a feature of American 
Zionism. Dr. Wise had supported the 
United States loan to Great Britain, which 
Dr. Silver wanted held up until Britain 
yielded to Zionist demands. Dr. Wise was 
supporting the Jewish Agency’s partition 
plan which Dr. Silver opposed vigorously 
as a betrayal of the Zionist demand for a 
Jewish state in all of Palestine. 


The Candidates Speak 


Meantime the campaign became a con- 
test in multiplication and addition. Candi- 


date Lehman, in his early campaign state- 
ments, had advocated the admission of 
100,000 Jews into Palestine and acceptance 
of the Agency’s plan for partition. The lat- 
ter position was one that Mr. Lehman had 
never before found it necessary to adopt. 
Throughout his life Mr. Lehman had been 
known as an opponent of Jewish national- 
ism. Then came President Truman’s state- 
ment of October 4. Governor Dewey, with 
nothing to lose but the Arab vote, imme- 
diately advocated “not 100,000 Jews, but 
hundreds of thousands” to be admitted into 
Palestine. Governor Lehman, after this 
generous gesture, assured the next audience 
he addressed that he was, of course, in favor 
of the immigration of more than 100,000 
Jews into Palestine. 


A New Policy 


However obviously the President’s state 
ment may have been intended for domestic 
political purposes, it was on the record and 
constituted a new official American policy. 
Truman was not a candidate for office. He 
was, whether he realized it or not, President 
of the United States. On October 24, Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes afhrmed that 
the October 4 statement was “an expression 
of the policy of this government,” and that 
he was “in hearty accord” with this policy. 

In the matter of liberalizing United 
States immigration restrictions, the Presi- 
dent was now “prepared to make such a 
recommendation to the Congress,” which 
might be interpreted as a microscopic ad- 
vance over the White House statement of 
August 16, in which it was said in Tru- 
man’s behalf that he was “contemplating 
seeking the approval of Congress” for such 
legislation. 

Also, the President stated officially for 
the first time that he was willing to rec- 
ommend to Congress a plan for economic 
assistance for Palestine, assuming that a 
workable solution was devised. 

But the major change was the President’s 
readiness to support a partition plan. This 
was a new and unprecedented position on 
Palestine for the United States government. 
No American president had ever officially 
supported a Jewish state either in all or in 
a part of Palestine. The American position 
had consistently been in support of a Jewish 
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homeland in Palestine, but it had just as 
stubbornly avoided the support of a Jewish 
state in any form. 

Until October 4, Truman seemed to ap- 
prove this view. Four months earlier, on 
May 28, he had sent a message to the 
national convention of the American Jew- 
ish Congress in which he said: 

“None of us can any longer believe that 
the problems of any one people or of any 
one nation can be dealt with separately. 
The security and the welfare of any one 
group are irrevocably bound up with the 
security and the welfare of all others. What 
must be sought, therefore, are not separate 
but total solutions of the problems that con- 
front the world today. To the extent that, 
by united efforts, conditions can be created 
in the world under which all peoples and 
all nations will be given opportunities freely 
to exchange the products of their toil, to 
rebuild their communities, to look to the 
future with confidence, to that extent will 
each unit of human society be safeguarded 
in its right to pursue happiness in accord- 
ance with the dictates of its conscience.” 

If these abstractions directed to a Zionist 
audience meant anything, they meant that 
the Jews could be happy only in a happy 
world in which there were total solutions 
which presumably satisfied not only the 
Jews but also the Arabs. 

On May 1o Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson promised the Arab states 
that the United States would consult both 
Arabs and Jews before any definite decision 
was reached regarding the report of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 
What the results of these consultations were, 
if any, did not appear in the President’s 
statement of October 4. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent’s Yom Kippur statement made no 
mention at all of the Arab attitude. 

As some commentators were quick to 
point out, the President’s statement was a 
departure from one of the few consistently 
held principles in American foreign policy 
—the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, which had been advocated by 
Woodrow Wilson, and was embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter and in the charter of the 
United Nations. 

The President’s statement failed, of 
course, to produce concrete action. Prime 


Minister Clement Attlee tried to dissuade 
the President from issuing it because it 
would upset the negotiations then going on 
between the Colonial Office and the Jewish 
Agency. British opinion, though sympa- 
thetic to partition, scorned it as a domestic 
political move. Arab opinion, though op- 
posed to partition, inclined to tolerant rec- 
ognition of the President’s difficult domestic 
political position. 

However, the Truman statement was a 
clear-cut victory for political Zionism. For 
the first time in years, it made realization 
of a Jewish state a possibility. Partition 
now had the support of the Jewish Agency, 
the United States government, most of the 
British press, and, it was reported, some 
Arab leaders. To be sure, it did not have 
the support of official American Zionism, 
provided one took at face value the resolu- 
tion of the Zionist Organization of America 
Convention in Atlantic City, reiterating its 
demand for a Jewish state in an undivided 
Palestine. The key question was whether 
President Truman would press for partition 
after Election Day. If he did not, Jewish 
nationalism faced its demise. 


The Nuremberg Trials 


Men of good-will wanted to believe that 
the verdict of the international military tri- 


bunal at Nuremberg against the Nazi 
leaders was an advance in human relations. 
But to believe so required a sanguine view 
of the world’s future. These trials were 
war trials and the precedents established 
were for war criminals only. But if the 
next war left enough winners and losers 
alive to people a courtroom, the conviction 
of the losers would be small compensation 
for the destruction of civilized life. 

What mattered in the burgeoning atomic 
age was not the establishment of precedents 
for future war criminals, but the prevention 
of war. In this respect, the Nuremberg 
achievements were slight. They were also 
slight as a preventive for the persecution of 
minorities. For war and the persecution of 
minorities originated within national bound- 
aries and became international phenomena 
only after they were too late to stop except 
by force. 

Nuremberg attacked war guilt in its nar- 
rowest sense. To the legal mind, aggressive 
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war and the persecution of conquered 
minorities may be carried on by individual 
criminals. To the social scientist the guilt 
for the next war may lie, as it did in the 
last war, in starvation, chaos, and hopeless- 
ness, which also gave rise to minority per- 
secutions. 


Paris Again 

In 1919, representatives of Jewish organi- 
zations throughout the world went to Paris 
to get their demands included on the pieces 
of paper that would formally end World 
War I. They asked for civil and political 
equality through the recognition of national 
minority rights in the new and succession 
states, and international recognition of the 
Balfour Declaration. 

In large measure these aims were written 
into the treaties. The principle of national 
minorities was not recognized, but interna- 
tional protection for minorities was pledged. 
The wanton decimation of minorities that 
characterized the next quarter century dem- 
onstrated that minority rights were worth- 
less in peace treaties that could not establish 
peace and freedom for all. 

As vehicles for the liberation of mankind 
from war and oppression, the treaties that 
were being written by the Big Four in 1946 
seemed as ineffective as those written by the 
Big Four in 1919. Whatever their provi- 
sions, they were treaties for the peripheral 
nations of the Axis only—Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Finland, Italy. The victors 
had not even begun to talk about treaties 
for Germany and Japan, and their conflicts 
as the occupying powers in these countries 
were laying the foundations of new war. 

The twenty-one nations that met in Paris 
in the fall of 1946 were not a peace con- 
ference. The treaties had been written by 
the Big Four and the other nations had only 
the right to heckle. Nothing that this Paris 
meeting did was binding on the Big Four. 
And the effect of its actions on one of the 
Big Four was evaluated by Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotov of the USSR 
who remarked in the closing session: 

“These countries [United States, United 
Kingdom, and France] are the keystone of 
a group that succeeded in imposing its will 
on the conference by the game of majority 
votes.” 


United Approach 


Nevertheless, the organized Jews of the 
world dutifully went to Paris to plead once 
more. This time all the principal Jewish 
organizations united on a single program. 
The organizations were: 

Agudas Israel World Organization, found- 
ed in 1910, representing Orthodox Jews. 

Alliance Israelite Universelle, founded in 
1860 to protect full equality of rights as 
proclaimed by the French Revolution. 

American Jewish Committee, formed in 
1906 to protect the civil, political, and re- 
ligious rights of Jews throughout the world. 

American Jewish Conference, set up in 
1943 by almost all American Jewish groups 
to formulate and carry on a common pro- 
gram for Jewish postwar reconstruction. 

Anglo-Jewish Association, founded in 
1871 to protect and promote the social, 
moral, and intellectual progress of Jews. 

Board of Deputies of British Jews, organ- 
ized in 1760 to watch over the welfare of 
Jews in the British Empire. 

Conseil Représentatif des Juifs de France, 
established underground in 1943 by repre- 
sentatives of French Jewish organizations 
of all points of view. 

South African Jewish Board of Deputies, 
the representative organization of South 
African Jews founded in 1912. 

World Jewish Congress, established in 
1936 and representing its afhliated groups 
throughout the world in_ international 
matters. 

All these groups had strong Zionist afhili- 
ation or coloration except the American 
Jewish Committee, the Anglo-Jewish Associ- 
ation, and the Alliance Israelite Universelle. 


Proposals Made 


In a joint memorandum to the Confer- 
ence of Paris, they proposed: 

Guarantees of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and provision for their 
enforcement by the United Nations. 

Repeal of all discriminatory laws, and 
passage of legislation in former enemy states 
outlawing advocacy of or incitement to re- 
ligious and racial hatred. 

Specific provisions for equality before the 
law, freedom of association and of religious 
practice, the right to economic opportunity, 
and the preservation of cultural entity. 
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Guaranteeing to victims of racial and re- 
ligious persecution the same rights regard- 
ing restitution of property as United Nations 
nationals enjoy. 

The turning over of heirless Jewish prop- 
erty—individual and communal—to repre- 
sentative Jewish agencies for rehabilitation, 
emigration, and resettlement of survivors, 
and indemnification for damage to the 
property of surviving Jews. 

Provision for free emigration with the 
right to transfer movable property and the 
proceeds from the sale of other property. 

In general, safeguarding the functioning 
of traditional communal Jewish organiza- 
tions, their financing by taxation, their right 
to be consulted by the government on mat- 
ters affecting Jews. 


Human Rights 


The combined Jewish organizations found 
little support and not much more sympathy. 
They were denied the opportunity to present 
their program formally and officially. Their 
efforts were restricted to conversations with 
delegates of individual nations. The strong- 
est opposition came from the Soviet Union 
and its satellites who opposed every one of 
the few amendments adopted. The amend- 
ments, the Soviets claimed, infringed on the 
national sovereignty of the former enemy 
nations and conferred special privileges on 
specific groups. 

The basic Article on human rights in the 
draft for all treaties presented by the Big 
Four and adopted unanimously by the Con- 
ference read as follows: 

“Bulgaria [etc.] shall take all measures 
necessary to secure to all persons under Bul- 
garian [etc.] jurisdiction, without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, the 
enjoyment of human rights, and of the fun- 
damental freedoms, including the freedom 
of expression, of the press and publication, 
of religious worship, of political opinion and 
of public meeting.” 

This Article, at the suggestion of the 
British, was amended for the Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian treaties as fol- 
lows: 

“Bulgaria further undertakes that, with 
the exception of such special regulations 
affecting foreigners as are by international 


custom normally applicable, the laws in 
force in Bulgaria shall not, either in their 
content or application, discriminate or en- 
tail any discrimination between different 
classes, sections or categories of persons un- 
der Bulgarian jurisdiction, irrespective of 
race, sex, language or religion, whether 
with reference to their persons, property, 
business or financial interests, state, political 
or civic rights or any other matter.” 

In the Rumanian and Hungarian trea- 
ties, a British amendment was adopted pro- 
viding for restitution of or compensation for 
property confiscated after September 1, 
1939 because of the racial origin or religion 
of the owners. 

An American amendment adopted for 
the Rumanian and Hungarian treaties pro- 
vided that heirless property of individual 
or communal victims of fascist measures be 
turned over to the appropriate United Na- 
tions body for relief and rehabilitation 
within the country. 


Enforcement 


The Australian delegation had proposed 
the creation of a European Court of Human 
Rights. It was supported only by New Zea- 
land. A number of similar proposals were 
also defeated. 

The matter of enforcement of all the trea- 
ties was left to a choice between a Soviet 
and a United States-United Kingdom pro- 
posal. It was agreed that the execution 
and interpretation of the treaties be left to 
the diplomatic missions of the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom for eighteen months after their 
coming into force. The controversy arose 
over what to do after that time. The U. S.- 
U. K. proposal provided that unsettled dis- 
putes and future disputes over the treaties 
be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. The Soviet Union proposed that 
such disputes be referred to the Big Three 
with no time limit. The U. S.-U. K. pro- 
posal was adopted. 

Whether any of the amendments adopted 
at Paris would finally be written into the 
peace treaties remained to be determined 
by the Big Four Council of Foreign Min- 
isters scheduled to meet in New York in 
November. 

Smwney HERTZBERG 
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In “Checkmate for Rabble-Rousers,” in our 
September issue, Dr. Sovomon ANpuit Fine- 
BERG opposed mass demontrations as a method 
of combating demagogues like Gerald L. K. 
Smith. 

The article aroused national comment— 
mostly favorable, but some dissenting—in the 
press and among organizations and individuals 
concerned about the problem. We print here 
two dissenting opinions, and a rebuttal by Dr. 
Fineberg. Irwin Lee GiatTsTEIN is director 
of the Hillel Foundation of the University of 
Oklahoma, and an associate professor of Re- 


Against “Silent Treatment” 


Irwin Lee GLATSTEIN 


HE validity of Rabbi Fineberg’s ar- 

ticle, ‘‘ Checkmate for Rabble- 

Rousers,” calling for the “silent 
treatment” technique against such hate- 
mongers as G. L. K. Smith, rests largely 
upon a single condition: there must be 
unanimous agreement among the opposition 
that the best way to combat a demagogue 
is to ignore him. In the absence of agree- 
ment among the opposition, the silent treat- 
ment may be positively dangerous. 

But first let us examine the reasoning of 
the advocates of the silent treatment. A few 
years ago, we are told, G. L. K. Smith’s fol- 
lowing was dwindling and he was on the 
road to obscurity. Then “militants” began 
demonstrations against him, and Smith’s fol- 
lowing began to grow. Therefore Smith’s 
current prominence is due to these demon- 
strations and to the publicity involved. 

But it takes no scholar to discover that 
many factors other than the mere demon- 
strations and publicity—or the lack of them 
—were operative. During the war years the 
whole lunatic-fringe was subdued, particu- 
larly after the beginning of the sedition 
trials—which certainly gave the fascists pub- 
licity. Perhaps it became obvious to all ex- 
cept the most obdurate that these dema- 
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gogues, including Smith, were aiding the 
enemy. Perhaps numbers of the malcon- 
tents were absorbed in the war excitement. 
Perhaps a number of Smith’s followers were 
frightened off by the glare of publicity and 
public disapproval. Certainly we should 
not ignore the gratifying volume of pro- 
democratic propaganda that was dissemin- 
ated through the country, or the appearance 
of official and semi-official committees on 
“human relations’; or the sudden interest 
of our educators and religious leaders in 
these matters. 

Conversely, today we find the indictments 
in the sedition trial dropped, with a delib- 
erate campaign of red-baiting under way 
that attempts to equate totalitarianism and 
Communism, and we find an almost com- 
plete cessation of pro-democratic education. 
A glance through any newspaper demon: 
strates that the predicted, but unanticipated, 
problems of reconversion are creating mal- 
contents by the thousands. We see, also, 
that Smith and his kind are enjoying good 
times. But it is scarcely reasonable to say 
that the popularity of the demagogues is 
caused by militant opposition and publicity. 

The advocates of the silent treatment seek 
support from a most curious source—Smith 
himself. They argue that, because Smith 
says he wants militant opposition, we should 
suppress such opposition. Is it not, rather, 
that Smith can utilize militant opposition 
only as long as it represents a minority? 
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How long could he pose as the defender 
of America from Communism if actual, not 
merely verbal, opposition represented the 
entire community? 


GAIN, there is the question of what is to 

be learned from the German experience. 
There are, naturally, important differences, 
but there are equally important analogies. 
Hitler and his crew did exploit the opposi- 
tion to their own advantage. As in the 
United States today, the direct militant op- 
position to the hate-mongers came chiefly 
from the liberal-Left. By the time the arm- 
chair liberals decided to fight Hitler, it was 
too late. But one is not forced to conclude 
from this that it was upon the opposition 
and their publicity that Hitler thrived. One 
could just as reasonably conclude that it was 
the unwillingness of the “respectable” lib- 
erals to become militant and join the mili- 
tant left in the fight. Instead, these passive 
liberals even sided with Hitler in defending 
his right to free speech. The trouble was 
not that there was militant opposition, but 
that there was not enough of it. 

In at least one other respect the situation 
in America today is significantly similar to 
the situation in the Germany of the 1920’s. 
Even as Hitler was front-man for “con- 
fused” men of wealth and political power, 
we know that Smith and his kind play an 
identical role in America. In this country, 
as in Germany, these men control large sec- 
tions of the press and radio. In assessing the 
silent treatment it would be well to study 
the records of the powerful Hearst, Mc- 
Cormick, Gaylord, and Gannett newspa- 
pers, where Smith, Fish, Reynolds, Dilling, 
and their ilk receive more than generous 
coverage, whether demonstrated against or 
not. The silent treatment is thus under- 
mined from the start because certain major 
newspapers apparently do not want Smith 
to be forgotten or ignored. And at the same 
time, as long as the opposition to the Smiths 
is allowed to remain the function solely of 
the liberal-Left, rather than the obligation 
of the entire community, the Smiths will 
go on being played up as staunch defenders 
of 100 per cent Americanism. 

And even if this were not so, it still re- 
mains the policy of at least a strong minority 
to oppose Smith militantly wherever and 


whenever he attempts to speak. That alone 
would break the silence. And to remain si- 
lent when others make a noise may be ad- 
visable, but it can no longer be accounted 
an exclusive social technique. 

Also Rabbi Fineberg advises us to at- 
tempt to persuade those who favor militant 
methods to play along with the silent treat- 
ment. But whether this attempt at persua- 
sion succeeds or not, “under no circum- 
stances should reputable organizations go 
along with [the militants].” Is it not a bit 
infantile to insist that if you cannot have 
your own way, you will not play at all? 
Particularly so when the full efficacy of the 
silent treatment has yet to be demonstrated 
conclusively. 

Moreover, when—as has happened at 
least once to my knowledge—the advocates 
of the silent treatment are not content 
simply to remain silent, but actually join 
with the pro-Smith forces in condemning 
the militant demonstrators, the silent tech- 
nique becomes a boomerang. 


ET us now consider the effect of the silent 
oa upon Smith’s opponents—not 
his ideal opponents, but his actual opponents. 

What are the conditions that eventuate 
in a militant demonstration? I speak now in 
terms of my own experience as a partici- 
pant-observer in two of the demonstrations 
criticized by Dr. Fineberg. 

Word reaches a community that a Smith 
speech is scheduled there. A large number 
of people know who Smith is, and a not in- 
considerable number are aware of the dan- 
gers implicit in such a speech. The news 
goes around, and each time it is heard—and 
repeated—the tension grows. At this point 
the silent treatment is already superseded. 
Soon the question is raised: What’s going 
to be done about it? Few doubt that some- 
thing ought to be done, the question is 
simply: What? But meanwhile there are no 
directives. The people concerned wait for 
their community leaders to announce a pro- 
gram of action. 

Who are these worried people who wait 
for directives? Are they, as Smith insists, 
radicals and Communists? Undoubtedly 
some of them are. But a far larger number 
are simply typical liberal Americans—work- 
ers, small business men, and not a few pro- 
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fessional people. The main distinction 
between them and other Americans is that 
they are better informed, and concerned 
enough by what they know to want to do 
something about it. A substantial propor- 
tion are veterans who want to continue the 
late war until it is really won. They are 
young, energetic, accustomed to rooting out 
the enemy, and they have discovered that 
the enemy sounds exactly like Smith. And 
they bring their wives along because they 
feel that fighting racial and religious hatred 
is at least a family matter. 

They wait for their public officials to say 
something, or for their governor’s or mayor’s 
committee to take a stand; they wait for their 
private defense agencies to go into action. 
But if all these decide upon the silent treat- 
ment, then they wait in vain. Nothing may 
be done that will directly call attention to 
Smith. 

Nevertheless, the tension persists, and so 
does the feeling or conviction that some- 
thing must be done. Sooner or later, some 
organization decides to picket the Smith 
meeting. Immediately there is a release of 
high tension: many respond to the call and, 
rightly or wrongly, gain a sense of satisfac- 
tion and achievement; on the other hand, 
they tend to lose faith in the leaders who, 
apparently, did nothing. 

No one who has worked inside the Jew- 
ish community for any time can be unfa- 
miliar with the disgust that so many Jews, 
particularly younger ones, feel toward this 
so-called “hush-hush” policy which they 
impute to the Jewish leadership. And no 
ene who has worked within the Jewish 
community can be unaware of the demorali- 
zation resulting from this disgust. This is 
not to argue that the disgust is founded on 
fact, nor is it a criticism: it is simply to 
state a fact of paramount importance, not 
only to the Jewish community, but to the 
whole liberal movement. If the silent treat- 
ment increases the disgust and the demorali- 
zation, it must be discarded on these grounds 
alone. Under no circumstances can a lead- 
ership afford to cut itself off from the peo- 
ple it professes to lead simply because it 
prefers one technique to another. 

Well, the demonstration against Smith 
is held. There is a fight, maybe even a riot. 
(Neither of which is necessary, even when 


Smith’s mobsters attempt—as they usually 
do—to provoke trouble; if there is trouble, it 
is because the responsible community lead- 
ership has stayed aloof and left the demon- 
stration in the hands of more reckless ele- 
ments.) Perhaps Smith is unable to deliver 
his speech, and his meeting is scattered. 
Perhaps the meeting is held and Smith 
delivers his usual harangue. Either way, the 
story that has been circulating in the com- 
munity gets into the papers and on the 
radio. As a rule there is an editorial about 
freedom of speech and mob rule. Smith 
gets a lot of free publicity. 

But Smith’s opponents also get a lot of 
free publicity. Their own convictions are 
reinforced; they learn that there are many 
others with the same convictions; they have 
the satisfaction of having met their enemy; 
their ideas are crystallized and strengthened. 
There may be a post-demonstration rally at 
which the significance of Smith and of the 
demonstration against him is explained. 
Those who took part in the demonstration 
become minor heroes to their less militant 
friends and many of these friends are en- 
couraged to join in the battle next time. 

In this sense, a demonstration accom- 
plishes that crystallization of attitudes and 
convictions which is the goal of any slower 
educational program. People who have tested 
their democracy in a public crucible are the 
best of allies in any struggle for a nation 
free from religious and racial hatred: they 
become the living examples of the poten- 
tiality of the educational program; they be- 
come the content of the course of study. 
But the advocates of the silent treatment 
tell us that if these people do not support 
their methods, we should have nothing fur- 
ther to do with them. This does not make 
sense. 


The Value of Mass Action 


Invinc Howe 


ABBI Fineberg’s central point 
against those who favor mass action 
is that the publicity thus given to 
fascist groups increases attendance at their 


meetings and enables them to attract the 
attention of persons who might otherwise 
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not even be aware of their existence. 

Let us grant, for the sake of this discus- 
sion, that the anti-Smith demonstrations 
have resulted in larger attendance at his 
meetings. But since this is only one of the 
results of “militant” demonstrations, that 
is not yet proof, as Rabbi Fineberg assumes, 
that they are self-defeating. For political 
strength is relative—it can only be measured 
by comparison with the opposition. As- 
suming that the demonstrations increased 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s fascist audiences, they 
may have stimulated an even greater 
strength and sense of confidence and co- 
hesion among anti-fascists. If so, they 
served a worthwhile purpose. Though sup- 
porting statistical evidence is hardly avail- 
able, it seems to me that a very strong case 
can be made for mass action. 

One of the characteristic weaknesses of 
“progressive” movements, as of most other 
political movements, is that they have de- 
pended upon the special qualities, real or 
fancied, of their leaders. Accustomed to 
authoritarian structures—the factory, the of- 
fice, etc.—in most aspects of their daily lives, 
the masses are unable to judge and evaluate 
their political leadership; with whatever 
grumblings or vague doubts, they follow 
rather than participate. 


F COURSE, mass demonstrations can be 
0 exploited by authoritarian and _total- 
itarian-minded leaderships. This was cer- 
tainly true in Europe. But there the masses 
were already tied to one or another inade- 
quate party whose apparatus checked their 
independence and initiative. In America, 
however, most of the participants in the 
anti-Smith demonstrations have not been so 
tied; they have been the most conscious, 
concerned, and critical elements within the 
heterogeneous anti-fascist mass. And one of 
the great advantages derived from such 
demonstrations has been an increased sense 
of self-confidence, group strength, and in- 
ner resources by those participating. 

By its very nature, a demonstration in- 
stills such feeling better than does depend- 
ence on the maneuvers of a few leaders. 
For while leaders can control publicity re- 
leases, they cannot always as easily control 
and guide mass demonstrations. Mass _par- 
ticipation does not leave the struggle against 


fascism in the favored hands of a few “lead- 
ership groups” that insert advertisements in 
newspapers when a fascist comes to town— 
without, Rabbi Fineberg cautions us, men- 
tioning his name. The “militant” approach 
seeks to arouse the people themselves, and 
the labor movement first and foremost, since 
organized labor is the strongest reservoir of 
anti-fascist strength. 

The largest anti-fascist demonstration in 
the United States was the famous mass pro- 
test held in 1939 at Madison Square Gar- 
den when the Nazi Bund met there. At 
that time the Nazis were riding high and 
there was a pervasive sense of despair and 
impotence among the anti-Nazis. This 
demonstration had a tremendous effect in 
lifting the morale of leading anti-fascist. ele- 
ments in New York City, even though it 
was held without the assent of the more 
staid anti-Nazi groups. It gave its partici- 
pants a feeling that something more effect- 
ive had been done than the passing of 
resolutions and the issuing of statements: 
we had gone into the streets to show our 
strength and determination, and we had 
shown that we were ready to meet the Na- 
zis on their own grounds, too—for one can- 
not always choose in advance the conditions 
under which a struggle is conducted. 

Another instance in which mass picket 
lines at a fascist meeting served to give re- 
newed spirit to anti-fascist forces occurred 
more recently. In late 1945, nearly 20,000 
people demonstrated in Los Angeles against 
a Smith meeting. Shortly before that, he 
had achieved a local victory when one of 
his open supporters, Meade McClanahan, 
was elected to the Los Angeles city council. 
After this demonstration, a new interest de- 
veloped in the struggle against Smith, and 
a movement to recall McClanahan was ini- 
tiated. We need not claim that the demon- 
stration was the sole reason for the success 
of this movement in order to recognize that 
it must have been an important cause of 
the revival of anti-fascist activity in Los 
Angeles. 

The effectiveness of a “militant” demon- 
stration can be measured then, not merely 
or even primarily by the size of Smith’s sub- 
sequent meetings; it must also be measured, 
if I may repeat, by its effect on his op- 
ponents. 
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may be asked: Why not let sleeping dogs 
Lie Why not hold militant methods in 
abeyance as long as the fascist groups in tl is 
country remain relatively insignificant? Such 
questions, consistent with Rabbi Fineberg’s 
approach, indicate a conception of fascism 
as a kind of queer excrescence on the 
healthy body politic. Rabbi Fineberg writes 
of a Smith meeting in St. Louis: “It is hard 
to see how the obscure one-twentieth of one 
per cent of the city’s population that made 
up his audience constituted much of a men- 
ace.” If Smith’s movement is a mere “luna- 
tic-fringe” aberration, attractive only to el- 
derly cranks and thriving only on publicity 
from the opposition, it certainly represents 
no danger, and it would be a waste of time 
indeed to demonstrate against it, or even to 
publish the statements of racial and religious 
tolerance advocated by Rabbi Fineberg. 

Yet what appears today an insignificant 
gathering of cranks can tomorrow flare up 
in a tremendous mass movement. Fascism 
arises as a desperate response of the socially 
frustrated, and least integrated, elements of 
society to unbearable and seemingly insolu- 
ble problems. It gains a tremendous dy- 


namic impetus by appealing simultaneously 


to the most backward prejudices and the 
most urgent aspirations toward freedom on 
the part of the masses; by combining the 
most sinister manipulation by reactionary 
interests with the most deep-seated primi- 
tive yearnings of the oppressed. And fas- 
cism is above all an organic tendency within 
modern contradiction-laden society. 

When one understands fascism this way, 
the present insignificance of the Smith 
movement permits no complacence. While 
we all admit that the social conditions that 
gave rise to fascism elsewhere do not yet 
exist fully in the United States, it would be 
risky for anyone to deny that tendencies are 
present in the national economic and politi- 
cal structure that might lead to a situation 
propitious to fascism. If one views fascism 
as an organic outgrowth of modern society, 
it is possible to understand why Smith’s out- 
fit remains a menace even if only “one-twen- 
tieth of one per cent” attend its meetings 
today. 

The fascist groups flourish or decline be- 
cause of much deeper social reasons than 
the wise or foolish tactics of their opponents. 


They can be defeated, but they cannot be 
hushed into insignificance, for they feed on 
more substantial food than noise. There 
were few demonstrations, if any, at either 
the church or radio station where Coughlin 
spoke, and yet his movement spread. Fle 
gained tremendous publicity without the 
aid of the anti-fascists. How was it possible 
to apply the “silent treatment” to a rabble- 
rouser with a coast-to-coast hookup every 


Sunday? 


HE “silent treatment’ cannot be carried 
, ip in practice against the more impor- 
tant native fascist groups, effective though it 
may occasionally be against local off-shoots. 
For, in some ways, the position of the 
American fascists is already stronger than 
Hitler’s was in the mid-twenties. They have 
as a base for support the deeply ingrained 
color and racial prejudices that have become 
virtual fetishes for an entire region and have 
poisoned the mores of the rest of the coun- 
try. They have spokesmen and supporters 
in Congress who use franking privileges to 
spread the names and programs of their 
organizations; they have found succor among 
certain religious groups. 

In such circumstances, of what avail is 
“silent treatment’? Actually, it could easily 
mean silencing the anti-fascists more than 
the fascists. 

Similarly, Rabbi Fineberg assures us that 
if the “silent treatment” is applied, today’s 
obscure demagogue will not be able to take 
advantage of tomorrow’s unrest, for “a man 
known only to a few thousand cannot pos- 
sibly become that man on _ horseback.” 
Would that were only so! An examination 
of Mussolini’s and Hitler’s movements indi 
cates that their spectacular growth took only 
a very few years, and that a relatively short 
time before these movements took power, 
they either didn’t exist at all or were com- 
paratively insignificant. Given a sufficiently 
unbearable economic crisis, even a little- 
known demagogue can quickly attract a 
large following. That is why the fascist 
movement must be defeated at its incep- 
tion; later may be too late. 

One word of caution: I do not mean to 
suggest that every fascist meeting should be 
picketed. A policy of demonstrations carried 
out in isolation may lead to weariness and 
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adventurism. Militant demonstrations have 
ultimate value only if keyed to an under- 
standing of the roots of fascism, only if they 
are part of a movement not merely to de- 
feat the fascists, but to remove the social 
roots of fascism and substitute a healthier, 
freer, and more equitable society. 


RELEVANT to our problem is the German 
Nedasieae that Rabbi Fineberg has an- 
ticipated those who disagree with him by 
pointing to significant differences that he 
feels make a comparison invalid. Two of the 
three differences he lists do not seem essen- 
tial to the argument. Rabbi Fineberg writes 
that “almost from their beginnings, the Na- 
zis were in the public eye and wielded an 
organized power—there was not the same 
possibility of keeping them in obscurity”; 
and that “. . . the Weimar constitution pro- 
vided for proportional representation, which 
assured even minor parties one or more seats 
in the Reichstag. Thus it was possible for 
such insignificant groups as the incipient 
Nazis to acquire influence in the Reichstag 
early.” Only one of these two points can be 
valid, for the Nazis could not have simul- 
taneously been an “insignificant group” and 
have “almost from their beginnings . . . 
wielded a power.” But even if we grant 
that the Nazis, for the reasons Rabbi Fine- 
berg states, could not have been kept in 
obscurity, the point does not seem crucial, 
since it is just as impossible, as I have tried 
to show, to keep the American fascists in 
obscurity. 

The third point of difference Rabbi Fine- 
berg finds between Germany and the United 
States is of some sociological interest. ““Ger- 
many,” he writes, “did not have available 
then the dreadful proof of what horrors the 
Nazis would eventually bring to Germany 
and the world. Today we have an arsenal 
of the most effective arguments from the 
Nazis’ own record.” That is true. But we 
also face the grave difficulty of living in a 
world in which, despite Hitler’s defeat, 
totalitarian ideas have sunk deeply into the 
mass mind and are actively spread by intel- 
lectuals who do not even know that their 
ideas are totalitarian. 

Finally, Rabbi Fineberg argues against 
the “militant” policy by noting that in Ger- 
many “Communists and Socialists did fight 


the Nazis in the street’ and still the Nazis 
won. The tragic fact is that the radical 
parties fought each other at least as often as 
the Nazis. The excessive legalism and timid 
complacence of the Social Democratic lead- 
ers, and the stupid theory of “social fas- 
cism’”’ bequeathed by Stalin to his German 
followers, made impossible that fighting 
united front which might have stopped 
Hitler. 

What is essential, after all, is not the in- 
disputable existence of differences between 
Germany and the United States, but wheth- 
er these differences are more important than 
the similarities. When such a comparison is 
made, I think one must come to the con- 
clusion that there is a basic similarity—the 
presence of the general social conditions in 
which fascism can grow. There is also a 
very important difference—America has not 
yet reached the acuteness of social crisis in 
which a mass fascist movement can develop 
or come to power. Which means that we 
have a respite—but not a final victory. We 
have some time, but it seems to me most un- 
likely that the “silent treatment” is the best 
way in which to take advantage of it. 


Fight on the Real Battle-Line 


SoLomon ANpHIL FINEBERG 


N THEIR criticisms of the silent treat- 

ment, Irving Howe and Irwin Lee 

Glatstein build much of their case 
upon a false assumption. They attack the 
silent treatment as though it were recom- 
mended for Father Coughlin in his hey-day, 
for the whole Nazi Bund in its prime, for 
owners and publishers of newspaper chains 
—to mention only some of the mistaken tar- 
gets mentioned in their letters. 

My article indicated that silence should 
not be applied to “men of wealth or politi- 
cal power.” For these, exposure is recom- 
mended. A planned purposeful silence 
should be used (as was stated in the second 
paragraph of the article) only on individuals 
who are “altogether dependent upon hate- 
mongering for public attention and sup- 
port.” It does not apply to organizations 
which can secure publicity for themselves. 
Those whose meetings are sponsored by re- 
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spectable organizations or who employ a 
radio network are impervious to the silent 
treatment, of course. What to do about Up- 
ton Close, Senator Bilbo, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and others, requires an entirely dif- 
ferent discussion. 

Mr. Howe scores a valid point against the 
silent treatment when he refers to the recall 
of Meade McClanahan, which was to a con- 
siderable extent a by-product of the anti- 
Smith demonstrations of 1945. That, how- 
ever, is the only case on record where desir- 
able political action resulted from public 
demonstration against a rabble-rouser. It 
was a highly unusual circumstance.. 


F 1 may pursue Mr. Howe’s arguments to 
I their logical conclusion, I would say: 
“The social and economic forces under- 
mining democracy are vastly greater and 
much more powerful than even ten thou- 
sand rabble-rousers would be. To enrage the 
populace against a few disreputable fellows 
and their rag-tag audiences is to help 
shrewd manipulators mislead the masses by 
red-herrings—a frequent misfortune. To fo- 
cus public attention and wrath on petty 
demagogues is to draw the forces of democ- 
racy off the real battle-line and march them 
into a suicidal ambuscade. To the extent 
that mass demonstrations are valuable, let 
them be organized for Fair Employment 
Practice Acts, against lynching, for better 
housing, against monopolistic practices, for 
improved transportation in our crowded 
cities—in brief, against social evils and for 
public improvements.” 

In neither of these articles is there a clear 
statement of what the writer hopes will 
come about as the end-result of counter- 
demonstrations at rabble-rousers’ meetings. 
Do they expect to stop the rabble-rousers 
from delivering speeches? That has rarely 
been the result. An orderly democratic so- 
ciety must provide adequate police protec- 
tion for every lawful assemblage threatened 





by a mob. The fact that obnoxious things 
are said at a meeting does not necessarily 
make it unlawful. Are we to have two mili- 
tantly clamorous groups pitted against each 
other in physical combat whenever a spokes- 
man of one or the other appears? 

For all that may be said about “left-lib- 
erals” or “militant democrats,” the declared 
target of the rabble-rousers and their follow- 
ers is “the Communists”—a highly un- 
popular name. Communists hold rallies in 
Madison Square Garden and elsewhere— 
thus far unmolested. How much interfer- 
ence with the meetings of right-wingers 
will be tolerated before Communist meet- 
ings will be broken up, and then others, 
and still others? Should genuinely demo- 
cratic forces set a pattern of noise, violence, 
and disorder in a country where one of the 
best aspects of civilization has been achieved 
—the right to assemble without police inter- 
ference and without abuse by an opposing 
mob? 

Mr. Glatstein is wrong when he says that 
the advocates of the silent treatment are the 
ones who refuse “to play.” The majority of 
the general community in practically every 
city now favors the silent treatment for 
rabble-rousers when it is explained to them. 
It is a small frenetic, volatile, intransigent 
minority that refuses “to play.” No one can 
guarantee that a fracas or even a riot will 
not develop at their demonstrations. 

To those who accept the Marxist thesis 
that two sharply defined extremist forces 
must inevitably be pitted against each other 
and that every man must take a stand on 
the Left or on the Right (with only fools in 
the Center), the street outside a rabble- 
rouser’s door is as good a place as any to 
line up the crowds. 

For those who have faith in educational 
processes, in the ballot, in democratic pro- 
cedures, and whocherish certain other assets, 
that is the wrong place to operate on behalf 
of genuine democracy. 








FROM THE AMERICAN SCENE 








THE JEWISH SPIRIT IN THE MACHINE AGE 


Two Ways to Take America 


Uncle Julius and the BMT 


ErHet RosENBERG 


KNOW what you're thinking. You're 
thinking I made up Uncle Julius, 

that there is no such person... 
listen, why should we argue? Believe me, 
don’t believe me, he’s still my uncle. That 
little old man of eighty, with the fresh- 
scrubbed look on his shining face, the deli- 
cate pink cheeks, the bright brown eyes, the 
mouth that quirks over the too-even, too- 
white dentist-bought teeth, that bald head 
with the white fuzz over the ears—isn’t that 
a regular story-book uncle? The kind you 
see in the movies? All right. Can I help 





SociaL scientists concerned with the adjust- 
ment of Jews to industrial civilization will 
find these two case studies grist to their mill. 
To the editors (not social scientists), these two 
portraits, drawn from life, offer a somewhat 
bewildering challenge to useful generalization. 
(Perhaps “polarization,” that very handy sci- 
entific concept, is the answer.) Ernet Rosen- 
BERG, who is responsible for Uncle Julius, is 
a young writer who was born (1915) and 
bred in New York City, and has always lived 
there, except for brief spells in the West Indies 
and South America. Leo Katz, scholar and 
novelist, received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna for studies on the history of 
the Jews in medieval Europe, and, we under- 
stand, met his Jewish technical expert on one 
of his early visits to America. He lives in 
Mexico City, where he is editor of a Jewish 
newspaper, and. was active in the Free German 
movement in Mexico during the war. His 
novel Totenjdéger was published not long ago 
in Argentina, and another novel is scheduled 
for publication in New York in the near future. 
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it? That’s my Uncle Julius. Wait... 
let me tell you about my Uncle Julius and 
the BMT. 

Do him something. When my Uncle 
Julius travels, he likes to be comfortable. 
He treats the subway like it was a railroad 
train, and he is a Pullman passenger. Mind 
you, for the IRT he has absolutely no use. 

“That’s also a train?’ Uncle Julius asks 
scornfully. “Does a man have any private 
life his neighbors push from both sides and 
hang over you yet? And where does such 
a train go, tell me?” Uncle Julius clinches 
it. “So I'll tell you where. To the Bronx 
with the hills a man needs an iron heart to 
walk up and down.” 

No, it has to be the BMT, where the seats 
are arranged for Uncle Julius’ convenience. 
The first thing he does when he walks in, 
he takes off his jacket, and he hangs it on 
the window. Of course he dusts the wall 
with a piece of Kleenex. You think new 
suits grow on trees? When the jacket is 
arranged just so, he leans over, unlaces his 
high-top shoes, removes them, drops them 
under his seat. Then he wriggles his toes 
around in his socks. What do people say? 
Listen, on the BMT you could hold an Elks’ 
convention and nobody would be surprised. 
Now Uncle Julius is comfortable, he goes 
to sleep. How he sleeps! 

So time passes, all is quiet, or fairly quiet, 
until Uncle Julius’ station suddenly comes 
into view. Then you should hear the 
tumult, the commotion, the shouting. Uncle 
Julius awakes with a cry, looks about him 
wildly, and runs for the door. 

“Mister! Mister!” the passengers yell. 
“You forgot your coat. Hey mister! You 
forgot your shoes.” 
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This is a time for such trivialities? Uncle 
Julius is too busy fighting with the door. 
The door pushes, Uncle Julius pushes back. 
The door pushes harder, Uncle Julius gets 
mad. In the excitement his glasses break. 
Don’t ask me how. Even if he isn’t wearing 
them, they break. Finally he is helped out 
on to the platform, still fighting, and the 
door slides shut triumphantly. 

“Hey, mister,” the passengers yell. 
“Here’s your jacket. Here’s your shoes,” 
and they throw the stuff out the window, 
and wave goodby to him. Uncle Julius 
sits down on the bench on the platform and 
puts on his shoes. 

Then does he come home? A lot you 
know about my Uncle Julius. Off he goes 
to the BMT offices. What’s the matter? 
He isn’t a citizen? A taxpayer? So let the 
BMT give him new glasses. Nice people, 
the BMT, they give him new glasses. Once. 
Twice. Three times. How long can the 
BMT give Uncle Julius new glasses? 

“To everything there is a limit,” the BMT 
tells my Uncle Julius. “Please be good 
enough not to bother us any more.” They 
think they are through with Uncle Julius. 
And in a way, they’re right. They are 
through giving him glasses. The next item 
is umbrellas. 


‘G™ me the umbrella,” Uncle Julius 
J says to my Aunt Frieda. “It’s raining 
outside.” 

“As long as it isn’t raining in the house,” 
Aunt Frieda shrugs. “No umbrella.” 

Uncle Julius looks at Aunt Frieda. 

“In a man’s own house,” he says, “when 
a man asks for an umbrella he shouldn’t 
get wet it’s raining pouring rain outside, so 
first is an argument. Frieda, the umbrella!” 

“You'll lose it on the train,” Aunt Frieda 
says stubbornly. 

“So I'll lose it,” says Uncle Julius. 
“What's the matter? You maybe don’t 
trust the BMT?” 

What can Aunt Frieda do? She gives 
him the umbrella. 

“Why is it,” Aunt Frieda asks, “the peo- 
ple throw you your shoes, they throw you 
your jacket, but the umbrella they don’t 
throw? Why is that, tell me?” 

“And if I told you,” Uncle Julius sings, 
“would you know?” 





Everything is peaceful until Uncle Julius 
comes home. 

“Have you got the umbrella?” Aunt 
Frieda yells from the kitchen. 

“A question,” Uncle Julius answers, hurt. 
Aunt Frieda is suspicious. She comes out 
and looks. 

“Aha!” she says righteously. “Just like | 
thought. This isn’t your umbrella.” 

“It isn’t?” Uncle Julius tries to sound 
surprised. Then he adds happily, “You 
never saw such an umbrella. Like magic. 
You press this button,” he presses, “and it 
flies right away open.” 

It does and almost knocks Aunt Frieda 
off her feet. 

“America,” Uncle Julius says, shaking 
his head back and forth, ““America.” 

“America, America,” Aunt Frieda snaps. 
“So where did you pick up this bargain, 
tell me?” 

Uncle Julius chides her gently. 

“Where? Where do you think?” 

“Julius! Again with the BMT?” 

“What's the matter?” Uncle Julius says. 
“I’m not a citizen, maybe? I’m not a tax 
payer?” 

“Look at my taxpayer,” Aunt Frieda says 
scornfully. “You are also a taxpayer? In 
America every kapsn is a taxpayer.” 

Uncle Julius knows women. He knows 
Aunt Frieda better. He ignores her. 

“Such fine people,” he muses. “They 
know me by heart already.”’ 

“A big surprise,” Aunt Frieda says. 
“They know him already. Only every day 
you’re there. That poor BMT,” and then 
adds practically, “So far this is the best um- 
brella you got from them.” 

Uncle Julius sighs. “It will be a shame 
to lose this umbrella, but at least other peo- 
ple will also have a use of it.” 

“So arrange one time you shouldn’t lose 
it,” Aunt Frieda says. 

Uncle Julius shakes his head. ‘Have 
they got a collection there,” he marvels. He 
half-closes his eyes and studies the fireplace. 
Aunt Frieda watches him narrowly. 

“Well, my philosopher,” she says finally, 
“what’s on the mantel you see that I don’t 
see?” 

“Have they got a collection from all 
kinds things,” Uncle Julius says dreamily. 

“Julius! Look at me!’’ Aunt Frieda says. 
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“I want only one thing. You should leave 
the BMT alone.” 

This is a wish the BMT echoes, and they 
make it very plain to my Uncle Julius. But 
my Uncle Julius doesn’t take offense. He 
keeps going back. He likes the BMT, and 
when my Uncle Julius likes you, do him 
something, he likes you to pieces. 


The Technical Expert 


Leo Katz 


HE ship, a steamer of 7,000 tons, 
carried 1,100 passengers. Hardly 
any had ever seen the sea before. 
For fourteen days the ship danced on the 
waves. Most of the passengers found this 
hard to endure. The blue of the sea or its 
beauty, so celebrated by the poets, was little 
in evidence. The water looked gray, mean, 
and hostile. 
And then a day came when land was 
sighted. The passengers felt like the sailors 
on Columbus’ ships. When the cry of 


“Land!” rang out, sickness was forgotten, 


the weak became strong, and new hope 
arose. 

Several hours later one found oneself on 
board an immigrants’ train that was crossing 
the northern and middle-western part of the 
United States at a not excessive speed and 
depositing the newcomers at every station. 


wyust look at the cows!” cried one man. 
“Horns, exactly like ours.” 

“What did you think, American cows 
wore high hats?” 

The train rolled through cities where on 
all sides you saw wash hanging out to dry 
on long clothes-lines. It was as if the Amer- 
icans had put on a show of fresh laundry in 
honor of the newcomers and future citizens. 

The journey from Boston to Chicago 
lasted sixty hours, with the number of pas- 
sengers diminishing steadily. Finally, my 
journey ended. In Chicago, relatives took 
me to a house near Humboldt Park. At ten 
in the morning I found myself in a warm 
and pleasant room, with a storm raging out- 
side and snowflakes whirling at the win- 
dows. I thought of my fellow-travelers. I 


was sure that someone had exclaimed, “Just 
look, snowflakes exactly like the ones at 
home!” 

The news of a greenhorn’s arrival spread 
through the whole house. Neighbors came 
running in to greet the newcomer. One of 
the neighbors who came in was a man of 
fifty who had been in the United States 
over thirty years. He pushed the many 
guests aside, went straight to the newcomer, 
and said: “Just let me talk to the greenhorn. 
Nobody else around here has as much ex- 
perience of this country as I have and no- 
body else has traveled around as much.” 

Turning to the newcomer, he said, “How 
do you do, greenhorn? Before you do any- 
thing else, notice one thing: America is not 
Europe. I can still see Europe as though I'd 
left it only yesterday—little houses with 
thatched roofs, little kerosene lamps, some- 
times only candles, and sometimes not even 
that. A person could spit wherever he 
pleased, and white bread was only for holi- 
days. Yes sir, believe me, that’s the way it 
was. But what’s the use of telling you that, 
you come from there. 

“You'll be amazed at what you see here. 
Over there you only kept your pants up with 
suspenders. Belts like we have here were 
unknown. You had to put your shirt on over 
your head. You had long under-drawers 
with strings hanging down behind. And 
wide shoes. 

“Yes sir, that’s the way it was. But I lost 
my greenness very soon. There are many 
people who stay green forever.” 

The attempts of the other guests to halt 
this flood of talk were of no avail. He was 
so filled with his mission, with his desire to 
smooth the newcomer’s path in America, 
that nothing could stop him. The others 
had to give up. Most of them soon de- 
parted, leaving him alone in the room with 
the newcomer. And now the lesson really 
began: 

“With you in Europe everything has a lot 
of serious difficulties connected with it. You 
can’t make a light without matches. But 
here, believe it or not—do you see this 
button?” 

“T do.” 

“What is a button like that used for?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Of course, how should a European 
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greenhorn know? Do you see this lamp 
here? Take a good look at it. Does it have 
any sort of wick? Do you see any kerosene? 
Does it stink? Not at all. Press this button, 
don’t be afraid. Nothing will happen. In 
America everything is safe. Press like this, 
straight in. Look at the lamp. What do 
you say now? Did you ever see such a light 
before? It’s too bad it’s not night time. Just 
a moment—Bessie, will you draw the cur- 
tain over the window? Now, what do you 
think of that light? Without matches, with- 
out kerosene, without even touching the 
lamp itself. Press the button again. Do you 
see me? I don’t see you either. Black as 
night. So, greenhorn! 

“Let’s go into the kitchen for a moment. 
Remember the way it was at home? I ask 
you whether you remember, when as a mat- 
ter of fact you’ve just come from there. Of 
course you remember. You had to bring 
water from the well in buckets. And there 


would be a big barrel in the kitchen to pour 
the water into—for cooking, dishwashing, 
drinking, everything. Where do you see a 
barrel here? Have you yet seen a well in 
America? Believe me, I’ve been here more 
than thirty years and I haven’t seen a well 


yet. They’re needless. Who uses them? Do 
you see this brass faucet in the wall? Turn 
it, don’t be afraid. Everything is safe in 
America. What do you think of that? 
Water comes out of the wall. And not only 
here, but in every house, in every apart- 
ment—the same thing. Water comes out of 
the wall. Cold water from one side, hot 
water from the other. Yes sir. And they 
drink seltzer here out of bottles, all flavors. 

“And look here. What’s that? A stove— 
correct. But where do you see wood or coal? 
Nothing of the sort. You don’t have to split 
wood here the way you do in Europe, and 
blow till you’re'out of breath. Just press the 
button and it lights. You can make it larger, 
you can make it smaller. You can put milk 
on to boil when you want to do any cook- 
ing, and you can go away without fear of 
having it boil over. And where does it all 
come from? Out of that hole. Here you just 
put a quarter in and the quarter makes it 
burn. That’s America. Money takes care of 
everything. All you need is quarters, and 
then everything comes by itself. 

“And who do you think discovered all 


this—the buttons that make light, the fau- 
cets that give water without stopping if you 
need it, the boxes with quarters that give 
gas, all America with its English language 
and the dollars you have to work so hard 
for? Yes sir. That Columbus was a genius, 
a real American even if he was born in the 
old country.” 


FTER these words my teacher took me by 
the right hand and led me out of the 
kitchen into another room. 

“This,” he said, “is the dining-room. 
Look out of the window. Do you see all 
that snow? Do you hear the storm howling? 
On days like this in Europe you wrap your- 
self in a sheepskin, fill the oven full of 
wood, and still can’t warm yourself up. Do 
you feel cold here? No sir. Even if you said 
so, I wouldn’t believe you. And where does 
it all come from? Steam heat. They keep a 
fire going in the cellar and up here, on the 
second floor, it’s warm. Now what do you 
say? Nothing, I should think so. But that 
isn’t anything, yet. 

“Look to the right. What’s hanging on 
the wall there? Take a good look at it. 
Don’t be afraid. Everything is safe in 
America. Don’t take it down. If you take 
it down, someone you don’t see will im- 
mediately say, ‘Operator.’ And then you 
have to say a name and a number into this 
hole. And then you hear another voice say, 
‘Hello, Mister or Missus—whatever the man 
or woman’s name is—speaking.’ Back home 
when you want to talk to someone you have 
to send somebody to ask him over or you 
have to be kind enough, in case of storm or 
rain, to go and see him yourself. Here it can 
rain and storm as much as it wants to, snow 
can pile up over your knees and up to the 
windows. But if I want to talk to somebody 
living on another street, all I have to do is 
pick up this tube here. The operator im- 
mediately answers and I tell her a number, 
and a voice answers me from that other 
street. And we talk to each other, I tell you, 
just the way you and I are talking now. The 
only difference is that you first say hello.” 

I had listened patiently until now to the 
explanation of all these technological 
achievements and submitted without a 
murmur to the lesson. I had been rendered 


speechless by hearing that Columbus had 
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discovered the electric light, the gas meter, 
plumbing, America, and the English lan- 
guage. But when it came to the telephone 
| felt compelled to express doubt. I permit- 
ted myself to interrupt. 

“Listen to me, dear friend,” I said to 
him. “I’ve believed everything you've said. 
You’ve proved to me that whatever you say 
is so. But that you can hear from one house 
to another in the middle of this storm and 
all the noise in the streets—no, I don’t be- 
lieve that. You might just as well try to 
convince me that ice can be made in the 
summertime. I am a greenhorn, it is true, 
but still I haven’t lost my mind.” 

These words made him excited. “Un- 
fortunately I can’t prove it about the ice 
just now. But even so, a time will come for 
that. In the summer, when it’s so hot you 
sweat water from yourself like the faucet in 
the wall, then I'll show you what America 
can do. We can make ice here on the hot- 
test day the way we couldn’t even make it 
back home in the heaviest frost. 

“As for the telephone, you'll see that to- 
day. Not today, right now. Yes sir. We're 
near Humboldt Park here. From here to 
Blue Island it’s two miles, maybe more. Yes 
sir. Back home when the caritor used to sing 
in synagogue you could hear his strong 
voice for a quarter of a mile at the most. 
But I'll show you that you can hear from 
Blue Island to here better than from the 
kitchen to the dining-room. And you don’t 
have to strain yourself at all. You talk as if 
to the wall and you hear it as if it were a 
human voice. Wait a minute, I’ll show it to 
you right away.” 

The man disappeared. Two minutes later 
he returned with his wife, whom he had 
fetched from her kitchen. He had his over- 
coat and rubbers on. 

His wife cried, “Are you crazy? In this 
storm and snow? You can prove it to him in 
the afternoon.” 

“No, what Sam says has to be proved im- 
mediately. Let a greenhorn see what Co- 
lumbus could do.” 

Then he turned to me: “Listen, when 
you hear it ringing, run over and pick up 
the receiver—this tube—with your left hand. 


Put it to your left ear and with your mouth 
say into this hole here, ‘Hello!’ And then— 
but I don’t want to tell you in advance. 
You'll hear it for yourself.” 

Then he turned to his wife: “The green- 
horn won’t know how to handle it. As soon 
as the phone rings you come in and show 
him how. But let him pick up the receiver, 
not you. And make sure he says hello the 
right way.” 

With these words the man disappeared 
into the storm and snow. 

While we waited, his wife ran from one 
neighbor to another and told them how the 
greenhorn was being Americanized. ‘(Come 
over,” she said to them, “you'll have a nice 
show.” The room was soon filled and every- 
thing was tense with expectation. 


P  gven about half an hour the telephone 
rang. The wife was taken by surprise. 
She pulled me by the hand, but in her sur- 
prise she cried “hello!” into the telephone 
herself. But then she handed the receiver 
over to me, saying, “Say hello loud.” 

I did as I had been told. From the other 
side I heard the familiar voice: “Do you 
hear me, greenhorn?” 

I answered, “No.” 

The voice got louder. “Do you hear me, 
greenhorn?” 

“No.” 

The voice became so loud that I felt a 
violent pain in my ear. 

“No,” I answered. 

The man began to despair. His voice took 
on a hoarse undertone. The words were al- 
ways the same: “Do you hear me, green- 
horn?” And my answer was always the 
same: “No.” 

Half an hour later the man returned, 
snow-covered and tired but with a smile on 
his lips. 

“I admit it was stupid of me,” he said. 
“How could I expect a greenhorn to learn 
and grasp in the very first day what I my- 
self only learned gradually in the course of 
years? Don’t be afraid, greenhorn, take it 
easy and you'll get used to things here, your 
greenness will wear off. You mustn’t lose 
patience.” 
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THE RED CALF 


Chapter from an Autobiography 


MENDELE MOCHER SFORIM 


Menpets Mocuer Srorm (“Mendele the 
Bookseller”) was the pen name of Shalom 
Jacob Abramovitch, who is commonly regarded 
as the father of modern Yiddish literature. 
How recent that literature is may be gathered 
from the fact that Mendele was born only one 
hundred and ten years ago (about 1836). His 
birthplace was Koply, in Lithuania; his father 
was a rabbi and a pillar of the local community, 
and Mendele was given a good education that 
even included Hebrew grammar. A _ preco- 
cious student, he attended various yeshivas 
until he was seventeen, when he left school to 
join up with a band of beggars and go wan- 
dering about in the Pale. (What may have led 
him to this step was his father’s death and his 
mother’s subsequent remarriage.) 

After a time he escaped from the beggars 
and took refuge in the town of Kamenets Po- 
dolsk, where he met a well-known Hebrew 
and Yiddish poet, Abraham Baer Gottlober, 
who took an interest in him and brought him 
in contact with the Haskalah movement. The 
education Mendele received from Gottlober’s 
daughters in Russian, German, and mathe- 
matics enabled him to obtain a position as 
teacher in a government school in 1856. 

He began to write in 1857 with an essay in 
Hebrew on education. Shortly afterwards he 
moved to Berdichev, where he remained eleven 
years, working hard at his writing, but in 
Hebrew alone. In 1864, however, he changed 
to Yiddish, and it is from this time on that his 
greatness as a writer dates. A series of satirical 
novels and tales poured from his pen that 
changed Yiddish into a medium of world lit- 
erature and opened up perspectives for its ar- 
tistic exploitation which contemporary writers 
are still pursuing. Among his masterpieces in 
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Yiddish, largely satirical attacks on the ruling 
powers in the Jewish community, are Dos 
Kleine Menshele (“The Little Man”), Die 
Klyatshe (“The Dobbin”), and Masaoth Bin- 
yamin Hashelishi (“The Travels of Benjamin 
the Third”). These and other works also ad- 
mitted into the Jewish literature of Eastern 
Europe, for the first time since the Middle 
Ages, secular experience, nature, love, per- 
sonality. 

In 1886 Mendele returned to Hebrew, this 
time more successfully, and here, too, he laid 
the foundations of a modern literature. After 
the pogroms of 1905 he traveled in Western 
Europe for the first time. He died in Odessa 
in 1917 at the age of eighty-one. 

“The Red Calf,” which we publish below 
in an English translation by Jacob Sloan, is an 
imaginative chapter from Mendele’s memoirs. 
It appeared originally in 1915 in the first num- 
ber of Di Yidishe Velt, a Yiddish monthly 
published in Vilna. 

For a time, because of the confusion due to 
the war, “The Red Calf” was thought to 
have been written originally in Hebrew, the 
piece having been included in a collection of 
Hebrew writings by various hands, edited by 
Bialik in Odessa in 1917. A Yiddish transla- 
tion was even made from this Hebrew version, 
which was itself a translation from the Yiddish. 
And in Mendele’s collected works, “The Red 
Calf” is republished in both languages. (It is 
thanks to Dr. Max Weinreich of the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute that we have been able to 
clear this point up.) As it is, the internal evi- 
dence would indicate that the chapter was first 
set down on paper some years after the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05, ten years before 
it first saw print.—Ep. 
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HE day I am talking about was one 

of those brilliant, balmy summer 

days when the sparkling skies are 

completely blue. Behind a graceful veil of 

n buds and flowers, the countryside was 

as pretty as a bride. Everything looked per- 

fect. Yet I cannot recall that day without a 

sigh. Apparently fate had determined, like 

a lovely and contrary woman, to depress my 

spirits and fill my cup to the brim with 
bitterness. 

I would not wish you the pain and the 
travail of that period! Our country was at 
war with a relentless enemy in the distant 
East. Two well-matched nations fought 
with equal courage. The blood of many 
thousands was spilled like water. It was be- 
fore aircraft and submarine warfare, but 
even the backward weapons of those times 
managed to kill their huge quotas daily. 
Cities and provinces were wrecked, flourish- 
ing fields ravaged. In that frenzied hour 
husbands and sons were separated from their 
families and sent to the far reaches of the 
world. 

My son-in-law, a young doctor, had been 
called into service with the rest. He had left 
his home, his family, and his practice, and 
had gone to Manchuria. There, amid the 
noise of battle, he bound wounds and per- 
formed operations. Meanwhile his wife, my 
dear daughter, had returned with her two 
small children to her parents’ home. 

All her days were one protracted longing 
for letters. Where was he? How was he? 
She dreamed of him at night. But it was 
wartime, and what was a life worth? “All 
fiesh is grass.” One fate for all, the bullet 
and the grave—for all! 

During this melancholy time my daughter 
went into labor and gave birth. Imagine the 
paradox of our feelings: the sad joy, the 
rueful congratulations—publicly, a smiling 
face; privately, consternation. Pity intensi- 
fied our love for the lonely mother and for 
the child born into misfortune. 

I had no peace of mind at home, and 
there was neither peace, brotherhood, nor 
fellowship in the city. I was alien in a 
society where people were no longer re- 
spected for their personal humanity. Na- 
tionality, religion, opinions, the faction one 
belonged to—these were what mattered. 
Each faction tried to seize the revolving 


wheel of history and turn it to its will. 
Strangers became friends, friends were 
estranged. Each party thought itself the salt 
of the earth; party members rouged one an- 
other like whores; they were all of them 
tacticians and strategists, the Gideons and 
Samsons of their day. Wizards, politicoes, 
courtiers, they owned the inhabited world. 
We simple Jews, standing outside their Pale, 
were told, like the poets in Schiller’s “Divid- 
ing the Land”: “You cannot share our lot. 
The God of Israel, your Father Who is in 


Heaven—He is your lot!” 


AD it not been for the pleasure I found 
H in my walks in the country, my troubles 
would have overwhelmed me. 

I knew a certain farmer who owned a 
farm on the outskirts of town. He worked 
diligently on his land, plowing and sowing 
and all the rest with the help of his entire 
family, from the smallest to the largest. The 
men mowed and pitched the hay into barn- 
lofts. The women weeded the gardens, 
milked the cows, set the hens, baked and 
cooked, washed clothing, and spread straw 
over the manure to protect it from the sun. 
And the boys and girls tended flocks in the 
pasture. At harvest-time they all worked to- 
gether, cheerfully singing as they brought 
the sheaves to be trampled and winnowed 
and sifted. 

I called this man “the Ant,” and his home 
“the Anthill”; following King Solomon’s in- 
junction, I went frequently to the Anthill to 
watch how they laid up their bread in the 
summer. Happily I rejoiced in them, and 
they in me. 

That summer I was vexed with the city, 
and vexed with my life. There’s a different 
air in the city: “wisdom crieth out,” society 
sends forth her voice—it’s the voice of wagon- 
wheels grating on stone pavements; of shout- 
ing and hullabaloos; gramophones and pi- 
anos and all sorts of domestic concerts; bells 
jangling outside; salesmen, peddlers, old- 
clothesmen, newsboys patrolling the streets, 
yelling their wares, cheating and being 
cheated. Poles after poles—strung with 
lamps, telegraph, telephone, and _ electric 
lines—stand stiffly at their stations, as arro- 
gant as a king’s bodyguard. 

In short, I was disgusted with the city: 
with its shops, banks, clubs, casinos, cafes, 
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and whorehouses; with the mansions and 
pleasure-palaces of the wealthy on the hill, 
and the slums downtown, the caves and 
holes-in-the-ground, the unlighted rooms 
and cellars of the poor. I was sick of the 
torpid mass of grimacing personages—the 
leaders and followers, the two hundred and 
forty-eight sages, three hundred and sixty- 
five fools, five hundred and eighty-nine 
pushers, and nine hundred and seventy-nine 
vice-presidents; the parties and assemblies 
and speakers and organizations and organ- 
izers and benefactors—and the seven classes 
of the poor: poor, pauper, indigent, mean, 
wretched, miserable, and stricken. 

When all this became intolerable, I would 
go for a walk in the countryside, and my 
legs would take me automatically to the 


Anthill. 


NE day, at the end of such a walk, my 
friends ran out to meet me with good 
news: “The red cow has dropped her calf!” 
I reciprocated with my news: “It’s a boy!” 
Then we exchanged blessings. I blessed the 
red cow: “May she give plenty of good milk 
and cream!” And they blessed my daughter: 
“May she raise the child to luck, the canopy, 
and good deeds.” 

At milking time the flock came in from 
the pasture. The cows all moved sedately, 
nodding their heads at every step, submis- 
sive and quiet like modest women. But the 
red cow pushed brazenly ahead, flourishing 
her tail as she ran and trumpeting hoarsely 
from deep in her belly. She thrust herself 
forward to be the first into the yard, com- 
pletely ignoring the precedence due her 
elders. 

The newborn calf was all red, except for 
a white star on his forehead. As soon as he 
became aware of his mother, he lifted his 
tail and skipped to meet her. Whinnying, he 
got down on his forelegs and suckled at her 
teats. The cow turned her head and affec- 
tionately licked the fruit of her womb. I 
shall never forget how she fixed me with 
her eye when, in stroking the calf, I passed 
my fingers along his throat. 

That look meant many things: fear, that 
my hand, God forbid, might lie too heavy on 
the infant; pride, because she was proud of 
her darling; contentment, because one of 
the two-legged human beings who are mas- 





ters of all the beasts was caressing her calf. 
“Who knows the spirit of the beast?” Per- 
haps, responsive to human moods, she per- 
ceived what was in my heart. 

For at that moment my mind was teeming 
with comparisons. I remembered my daugh- 
ter and her infant. I thought of the parallels 
between human being and animal: the cow, 
too, had emotions and intelligence; she, too, 
loved her child. While licking, she talked to 
it in the language of their kind. 

Then I considered how animals and hu- 
man beings differ. The cow gave birth, rose, 
and went on her way. My daughter, on the 
contrary, suffered birth pangs, and had not 
yet recovered completely. The moment the 
calf left his mother’s belly, he stood up on 
wobbly legs, waved his tail, and began to 
skip and enjoy life. No swaddling, no 
bundling, no wrapping, no pillows for him— 
yet he’s perfectly healthy! My grandchild 
was born wordless; eight days old he entered 
Abraham’s covenant, and burst into tears at 
the outrageous pain. And now the bloody 
bridegroom lay on his back, swaddled like 
an insect in its cocoon, unable to locate his 
own arms and legs. As he grows up, he'll be 
subject to innumerable aches and pains: ton- 
sils and measles and all that. And the end 
of his days will bring intestinal disorder, 
piles, decay... . 

I considered my old friend, the Ant. He 
was an uneducated pagan, ignorant of civil- 
ized “manners.” Yet he was content. I com- 
pared him with the “intellects” of the city. 
The comparison was odious! 


HAT summer day came like a guest ask- 
T ing for shelter after many days of cold 
rain and wind. How I welcomed it when | 
opened my eyes in the morning! I was drawn 
from bed to see what the day was like, and 
whether I could take the pleasure in it for 
which I had been longing with all my senses. 
I had been sitting indoors for many days, 
tormenting myself with worthless books 
about matters of no consequence. Now, 
when I saw the clear face of the sun, I said 
to myself, “This is the day I have waited for. 
I shall go out and walk in the countryside.” 

I thought of my friend the Ant, and of 
his Anthill. The memory of the red calf 
came to me, with the white star on his 
forehead, as he knelt on his forelegs to 
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suckle at his mother’s teats. | was reminded 
of the scene when my daughter gave her in- 
fant to suck. The child would purse his lips 
to form a funnel, clutch at her breasts, and 
suck until he fell asleep. At that vivid mem- 
ory I loved and pitied him equally. 

It occurred to me that I might do my wife 
a favor. I could visit the Anthill and get 
some cream with which she could bake her 
favorite cookies. But 1 was immediately dis- 
mayed. How could I do it? Should we eat, 
and the calf go hungry? We should be 
snatching his food! I thought the problem 
over, and saw a way out of the dilemma. I 
would ask for milk from another cow! (1 
thought I was doing a good deed!) 

At the solution I burst into song, first deep 
in my chest, a preliminary “bim-bam,” then 
gradually stronger, until I was trilling for- 
tissimo. 

My wife stared at me in annoyance. 
“What's the matter with you?” 

“I'm going to the Ant...for some cream 
...you'll be able to bake cookies . . . if you 
want. ...” I answered, stumbling with con- 
fusion. 

“Why today of all days? What's the oc- 
casion?” 

“But we can both go! It’s a beautiful 
morning for a walk,” I said, mildly, trying 
to appease her. 

My wife crinkled her nose. “The man 
has gone crazy! To imagine I can just get 
up and leave the hundred and one things I 
have to do. ..simply to take a walk!” 

From the bitter tone of her voice (for my 
wife was naturally good-humored), I under- 
stood that she was in a melancholy mood. 
Her disturbance subdued me a bit, and I be- 
gan to plan my day more soberly. People’s 
moods at that time were as changeable as 
air. They were like epidemic, communicable 
fevers. One moved from one state to an- 
other and back again, as the winter wind 
will veer ten times in one minute. 

Suddenly there was a scream from my 
daughter’s room. The child had awakened 
crying. It proved impossible to quiet him. 
He did not want to be nursed; rocking the 
cradle, even whispered threats were of no 
avail. Our neighbors came and crowded 
round with their advice; one rolled an egg 
for his entertainment, another shouted to 
frighten him. But the child screamed on, 


kicking his legs, bursting and choking over 
his screams. My daughter wept, my wife 
sighed profoundly, and I was despondent. 
The child’s screams were like a needle in 
my flesh. 

The newsboy rang our bell, and handed 
me the newspaper in the doorway. I skipped 
over the editorials and the day’s news, and 
turned to the lists of the dead and the 
wounded. 

I staggered. Under the heading, “Seri- 
ously Wounded At Medical Stations,” a 
name resembling my son-in-law’s stared at 
me from the page. I peered intently, and 
found that one of the letters in the name 
was blurred. There was a speck on another. 
Perhaps it wasn’t his name! But my equi- 
librium was shaken. My heart pounded. 
Every bone in my body joined in a dirge. 
What a chaotic wailing was there! 

My daughter and her little children! In 
my imagination I could see their father 
thrown carelessly among the wounded— 
pierced by a bayonet and dying. 

I visualized the scene: human and animal 
corpses intermingled, headless torsos, frag- 
mentary limbs. I knew in my heart it was 
true. Yes, their father was dead. That was 
why the child was screaming. He knew. 


| RUSHED out of the house in confusion. I 


was choking with emotion. Horrifying 
images flooded my thoughts. Alarm-calls in 
the valley of slaughter, blood and ashes, vul- 
tures hovering over quivering flesh, dogs 
gnawing. ... 

In my excitement I had no idea where | 
was going. Suddenly the flash of scythes 
startled my eyes. Row after row, stalks were 
being cut down and were falling; the mower 
had come upon them. After the mowers 
came binders. They descended upon the 
slender corpses, piled and bundled them 
high like waves in the furrows of the field. 
Legions of surviving crops stood nearby, 
each with its distinctive height and color. 
The choice wheat, dignified, yellow and 
gleaming like gold; the flour-making rye, 
smallest of the crops, its ears like foxes’ tails; 
and the multitudes of barley—all alike wait- 
ed in their places to fall victim to the scythe. 

From somewhere among the graves the 
sound of wailing came to my ears. It was the 


voice of the Kaddish, an old bent tree. Soli- 
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tary in the midst of the vast graveyard-feld, 
he ceremoniously recited the prayer, clapped 
his palms and lowered his head to the dust. 
Small flowers that had escaped the destroyer, 
shelterless orphans, had fallen flat on their 
faces. . . . Oh my daughter, my son, my 
children! My heart was screaming. My im- 
petuous soul carried me forward. I lost con- 
trol of my senses. 

I was awakened by a sound of rushing 
above me. I was facing the Black Sea. Like 
powerful horses breaking their stakes, the 
yellow waves leaped and neighed with rage. 
Pressing one another forward they beat 
against precipices, and pounded the rocky 
shore. 

The anger of the sea relieved my frenzy. 
My turmoil could not be heard above the 
waves. The storm left me and mingled with 
the tumult of the waters, where it passed 
away. My darkness was swallowed in the 


vision of the deep. I was freed of passion. 


TOOK tobacco and paper from my pockets, 
| rolled a cigarette, and lit up. The smoke 
curled upward in rings. A passerby, attracted 
by the smoke, came over for a light. He was 
carrying a copy of the newspaper I had seen 
that morning. I borrowed it and eagerly 
leafed through the pages in search of a cer- 
tain name. I found it, clearly printed this 
time. 

It wasn’t his name at all. 

I gave the stranger my hand, and thanked 
him heartily for his generosity, until he 
blushed with astonishment and vexation. He 
was glad to be rid of me. He must have 
thought I was crazy. 

I became aware of the odor of trees and 
grasses which the wind bore over the hills 
from the valleys and hillocks below. I felt 
vigorous, and of good heart. My mind let 
go the noisy city. A religious feeling seized 
me. I loved all things and composed a prayer 
to the Master of All, whose love is over all 
His creatures. The world was beautiful; 
people could be good. Tears came to my 
eyes. They were tears of consolation, and 
my anxiety fled. 

Now that my mood had changed, I turned 
from the sea. The sea’s constant raging was 
foreign to my spirit, which sought calm, if 
only for a while. The sea’s vain rebellion 
reminded me of the weakness of all created 





things, which cannot come in judgment 
with Him who is stronger than they. When 
He depresses their spirits all hope is aban- 
doned. There is no greater sorrow than to 
see a strong man defeated. Samson, who 
threw the Philistines into panic—does not 
the heart ache to see his downfall when, 
blind and weak, bound in brass fetters, he 
becomes their sport? I could not watch the 
sea at the moment of its furious defeat. 

“No,” I said to the sea, “I am not your 
poet now!” 

...1 was drawn to still waters, to a brook 
I knew that flowed slowly and sedately in a 
fertile valley, under a forest of oaks. That 
valley, that spring, those trees had been my 
Garden of Eden during the springtide of my 
life. My young wife and I had spent happy 
hours sauntering there. On that day I re 
membered it again. Far from the tumultuous 
city and the violent Black Sea, I turned to 
calm quietude.... 

On the way home I climbed up paths 
that wound through the hills. Then I de- 
scended, past summer homes, by trails roofed 
over with the branches of trees whose 
trunks were in nearby gardens. I passed 
during the gossip hour, when the trees were 
chattering and whispering and exchanging 
idle talk, as old neighbors will. In the inter- 
vals between derisive chuckles, they permit- 
ted sunbeams to filter through their foliage, 
weaving a silver-pointed golden network on 
the earth below. The air was fragrant with 
the scent of acacias, narcissus, teufelskau, 
bayleaves, cumin, and all manner of grasses. 
Birds were singing. It seemed as though all 
nature were conspiring to enchant me. 

But the harvest was over. No crops stood 
in the fields. Their splendor had vanished; 
their places had become a pasturage for 
flocks. I smelled the city from afar, and grew 
depressed. In a short while I would be back 


in it. 


ALKING ahead of me on the street was 

a man with an awkward gait, dressed 
outlandishly. A sort of wide red band was 
slung across his body, crossing his chest from 
his right shoulder, and going all the way 
down to his left hip. He walked like a 
stranger who didn’t know his way around 
the city. He would take a few steps, then 
hesitate and advance cautiously, looking 
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carefully at every side. In a short time I 
neared him. I seemed to recognize him from 
somewhere. The band across his chest ap- 
peared to be alive. 

Yes, it was! It was a young calf. Its four 
hoofs were bound and slung over the man’s 
back. It hung upside down, tail up, head 
down. The sunbeams were shining in its 
eyes, which, starting with fatigue, shone like 
polished glass. Its tongue protruded, burn- 
ing dry. 

Carrying the burden on his shoulders, the 
man entered one of the shops that fronted 
the street where he had been walking. Up- 
set and confused, though I did not know 
why, I pressed after him. I screamed. It was 
a slaughterhouse! Slabs of haunches were 
stuck on hooks in the walls. 

The butcher presided in his white, priest- 
ly garments at the block—his altar. An axe 
was in his hand, and the bound calf lay 
twitching on the floor. A white star shone 
on his forehead. 1 was taken aback. It was 
the red calf, whom I had come to love, about 
to be slaughtered. He lay there dumbly. The 
sword loomed over his head, but he was 
powerless. In that flash I saw my grandson, 
his very age, snatched from his mother’s 
arms. 

I began to tremble. Had it not been for 
the hired man of the Ant, the man I had 
followed, I should have slumped to the 
ground. 

The hired man caught me. “What’s the 
matter?” he asked. 

I couldn’t speak. I pointed at the calf. 

The butcher, thinking I suspected him of 
theft or of accepting stolen goods, jumped 
up and swore that he had bought the calf. 
The hired man substantiated his statement: 
the butcher had paid a high price; the calf 
was tender, its flesh would be delicious, and 
the butcher had not haggled. 

When he continued to recite the virtues 
of the calf, I stared into his face with rage, 
shook my fist at him, and ran out the door. 
1 was beside myself with what I had seen 
and heard. 

Many confused voices echoed in me. A 
suckling calf screamed from the slaughter- 


house, a circumcised infant cried in his 
cradle, a young wife wept. Above all the 
rest, a cow bellowed. Poor creature, sobbing 
after her kidnapped child. She had left him 
safe at home in the morning. She returned 
from the pasture in the evening—and he was 
gone! I could see her looking for him with 
her eyes; breathing deep, she sniffed for his 
smell with distended nostrils. He “was not.” 
She dug the earth with her horns in despair, 
and kicked up clods with her hooves. Groan- 
ing, she called to her calf from her dark 
throat. Gone!.. . 

I heard dead men screaming. Shutters rat- 
tled. Field and forest, farm and city—the 
devil take them all! The idyll was dead. 

I admired the sea, that audacious, chained 
beast, who dares to challenge the moon. 
Valiant in ignorance, while I— 


UTTERING to myself, I halted. A paw 
M touched the hem of my jacket. I looked 
up and found myself in the yard of my 
home. My dog Hector had run out to meet 
me. He was dancing and jumping up to lick 
my hand. He seemed to understand that 
something was wrong—perhaps from my dis- 
torted face. 

I passed my hand over Hector’s head and 
neck. “My dear Hector,” I said to him seri- 
ously, “I envy you. Your ignorance is your 
strength, like that of every dumb animal. 
Man’s intelligence simply humiliates him— 
it’s not worth it, I tell you! They were 
jealous angels who advised at man’s cre- 
ation!” 

“Hush! Stop that noise! The child’s 
asleep,” my wife scolded me when I clumped 
into the house. “Where have you been 
all day? He simply disappeared!” She 
looked at me more closely. “You look ter- 
rible. Dinner’s ready, and you must be 
hungry. We've a good, nourishing meal. 
Now you eat, and sober down. We've roast 
veal,” 

“What?!” 
limb. 

My wife grew angry. “The man’s gone 
out of his mind!” she cried. “What in the 
world’s wrong with veal? Idiot!” 


I roared, quivering in every 
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ARE BUSINESSMEN HUMAN BEINGS? 


Economists Grope for a Realistic Psychology 


BEN B. SELIGMAN 


have become concerned with the psycho- 

logical why’s and wherefores of economic 
behavior. The naive notion of “economic 
man” that served as the psychological under- 
pinning of classical economics in the second 
half of the 19th century was blasted by the 
advances of the other social sciences, but eco- 
nomists then deceived themselves by thinking 
that they could do without any psychology 
at all. Economics, in its infatuation with math- 
ematics, succeeded more than any other of 
the social sciences in forgetting that it, too, 
was a branch of the study of man. In its 
psychological aspects it has suffered from an 
extreme cultural lag. 

If “economic man” lasted as long as he did, 
it was because he provided economists with 
an explanation of human behavior especially 
suited to an era of individualism. In John 
Stuart Mill’s classic description, economics 
was concerned with man “. . . solely as a 
being who desires to possess wealth, and who 
is capable of judging of the comparative efh- 
cacy of means for obtaining that end... . 
It makes entire abstraction of every other 
human passion or motive . . . [and] considers 


[iisre become co in recent years economists 
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mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and 
consuming wealth.” Man, according to the 
economists, engaged in work as a painful 
requisite for material pleasures, and his ac- 
tivity had as its sole motivation the effort to 
maximize pleasure and minimize pain. (There 
was apparently no room for the notion that 
work might bring no pain or consumption 
no pleasure.) More than that, he functioned 
in a Robinson Crusoe isolation from other 
men; their reactions to him, or his to them, 
presumably had no effect on his lonely 
calculations of pains and pleasures. Even when 
impulsiveness, lack of calculation, inertia, and 
custom were acknowledged as human char- 
acteristics, they could not be admitted into 
economic analysis because “. . . they do not 
lend themselves to measurement in their ef- 
fects in the same way as does the search for 
wealth.” Actual, observable behavior—which 
includes the pursuit of non-financial ends, 
ineficiency in the choice of economic means, 
and experimental or exploratory actions—thus 
found no place in orthodox economics. 
Under the imp-<: of a more complex view 
of human motivation, this primitive concept 
became untenable. But economists decided 
to forego any broader effort to set forth psycho- 
logical assumptions. This refusal, to para- 
phrase one economist, only served to mask 
the continued use of bad psychology. Eco- 
nomists could not dispense with the notion 
of man as a lightning calculator—the tradi- 
tional economic man lived on in modern 
dress, now guided by graphs and charts car- 
ried about in his perfectly rational mind. 


NE of the covert forms in which these 
antiquated psychological ideas survive in 
modern economics is the notion of “expecta- 
tions,” George Katona, who is attached to the 
Cowles Commission on Economic Research, 
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points out in his article “Psychological Analy- 
sis of Business Decisions and Expectations” 
(American Economic Review, March 1945). 
“Expectations,” which explain the economic 
behavior of an individual firm, play a large role 
in modern economic literature. In effect deny- 
ing that the emperor wears clothes, most econo- 
mists have ignored the obvious subjective char- 
acter of expectations—the businessman’s an- 
ticipations of future business conditions— 
and have not seen that the question cries for 
psychological investigation: we need to find 
out why certain expectations prevail rather 
than others. 

Economists have assumed that his past 
economic experience plus the realities of the 
current economic situation together determine 
the businessman’s expectations. His past prof- 
its and costs, and current prices and costs, 
decide what he does. This sounds perfectly 
reasonable, all too reasonable. But it is ac- 
tually “economic man”—the oversimplified 
perfectly rational mind responding to changes 
in the economic situation—all over again. 

Dr. Katona points out that this picture is 
only partly true. Businessmen’s reactions, 
like those of other human beings, proceed on 
two very different principles, both of which 
have been widely studied and are well-known 
to modern psychologists: repetition, and un- 
derstanding. Except under very special cir- 
cumstances, businessmen will repeat what 
they have done in the past out of sheer habit 
rather than act from an understanding of the 
situation. They neither understand why they 
acted in the past, nor that the economic sit- 
uation may have changed, and their habitual 
actions will have different effects than previ- 
ously. As everywhere else in the social sci- 
ences, one finds that in the economic field, 
too, patterns of responses are developed which 
lead a life of their own, and which change, 
only with difficulty, with a change in the en- 
vironment. 

Dr. Katona presents some telling examples 
from his investigations: in 1942-43, many 
businessmen continued to run regular clear- 
ance sales at regular times during the year. 
Now the economic “purpose” of clearance 
sales involves such notions as moving out 
slow-selling lines, clearing space for seasonal 
shipments, stimulating trade in slow seasons. 
But at this period there were no slow-moving 
lines of goods and there were no slow seasons: 
everything sold, and almost continuously. 
When asked, businessmen said they thought 
clearance sales were “the right thing to do” 
or the “right way to run a business.” It was 
not until a year or more after the conditions 
that necessitated clearance sales had dis- 


appeared that businessmen finally adjusted 
their actions. 

Such habitual or repetitive responses may 
have significant effects on larger economic 
trends. In another example, Dr. Katona points 
out that certain businessmen maintained a 
fixed percentage mark-up as their costs in- 
creased. As a result, their prices on each item 
and their profits increased sharply—in addi- 
tion, as their volume of business rose, other 
costs came down, further adding to profits. 
Yet interviews with owners and managers re- 
vealed that they kept the same ratio between 
costs and selling price, not to increase their 
profits, but because they considered a certain 
mark-up necessary and proper in their line of 
business. 


OWEVER, repetition or habit is only one 

source of action. When new situations 
arise, and the old habits are penalized, busi- 
nessmen also change their behavior—following 
very much the same patterns displayed by white 
rats in a new maze. Circumstances force a 
new understanding of the economic situation, 
and from this understanding, which may be 
more or less correct, their expectations—of 
price movements, changes in demand, etc.— 
originate. We see finally that rational “ex- 
pectations,” as economists have used the term, 
apply to only a part of economic activities. 

The view that new expectations arise from 
grasping a new pattern in events and seeing 
a reason for certain actions implies that expec- 
tations will only change infrequently, and 
that when they do change, they will change 
radically. For we can hardly expect that 
under the influence of a small change in en- 
vironment, the average businessman’s expec- 
tation of a rise in sales will rise from 5% to 
6%. Dr. Katona’s view also implies that ex- 
pectations will change at about the same time 
for many businessmen. For the change in 
environment large enough to cause one busi- 
nessman to revise his expectations is likely to 
cause others to do the same. 

To sum up, it seems highly questionable 
to Dr. Katona that economic decisions are 
based on continuous revisions of expectations 
on a rational basis. Rather, they are likely to 
change infrequently, radically, and simultane- 
ously. In economics, therefore, as in the 
other social sciences, we should expect to find 
that human behavior follows broken and dis- 
continuous curves, rather than the smooth 
curves of the natural sciences. The picture 
of man’s actions is plateaus of habit, suddenly 
and sharply broken up or down when changes 
in the environment bring about a new aware- 
ness. 
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R. KATONA illustrates these principles by 

wartime experiences of businessmen, 
which he studied. The whole war period is 
characterized by the breaking of habitual 
routines at certain times, changing under- 
standings and expectations, which soon harden 
into new habits. To take the case of expec- 
tations of changes in prices: the shift from 
a “buyer's market” to a “seller’s market” in 
1941 brought about expectations of higher 
prices and led to increases of inventory; suc- 
cessful price control in 1943 revised expecta- 
tions and led to a decrease in inventories. 
It was such reactions—based on attempted un- 
derstanding of an economy in flux—that de- 
termined, in large measure, economic trends, 
and in some cases proved incorrect the ex- 
pectations of economists. For example, the 
introduction of price control, which should 
have increased demand because at a lower 
price effective demand is greater, actually re- 
duced demand because people expected prices 
to remain stable and did not stock up. 

Subjective considerations, Dr. Katona 
shows, are also important in determining costs 
—for these are largely the result of decisions 
as to how to distribute overhead costs. Sim- 
ilarly, with consumer behavior: such a factor 
as expectation of changes in style prevented 
large-scale purchases of durable consumer goods 
at certain times. An ever-widening circle of 
subjectively-determined expectations must be 
brought into the economic picture. 

As interesting as Dr. Katona’s introduction 
into economic analysis of certain psychologi- 
cal principles, is his concern with the actual 
behavioral and phenomenological data of eco- 
nomic life—the problems, understandings, and 
decisions of the individual businessman, who 
has often been below the horizon of economic 
theorists. 

Heretofore economists by and large have 
not only ignored the impressive modern dis- 
coveries of the psychologically-oriented  so- 
cial sciences in the universities, but they have 
failed to take advantage of the sizable body of 
non-academic material of varying kinds exist- 
ing on the small businessman level—such as 
market analyses made by advertising agencies 
and industries, and that interesting branch of 
literature, advice to those going into business. 

All of this material should supply fruitful 
insights into the psychology of business and 
the businessman. Dr. Katona has made an 
interesting beginning. But he has only begun 
to scratch this surface. To date, his use of 
the available accumulated knowledge of psy- 
chology is slight. Of course, it is to be ex- 
pected that economics, with its prevailing 
“tational” quality, will find it difficult to em- 


ploy modern psychological concepts, with their 
emphasis not only on the observable realities 
of human behavior, but on its esssentially 
“irrational” nature. Nevertheless, one can 
predict that economics no more than the other 
social sciences will be unable to escape increas- 
ing concentration on the emotional, even on 
the unconscious, if it is to give a truer picture 
of the mind of the businessman. 


ut the process will be slow. Economists, 

like businessmen, are creatures of habit. 
Dr. Katona remains exceptional. Still dom- 
inant among present-day economists are at- 
tempts to describe economic phenomena 
without resort to psychological categories. In 
an interesting round table on “New Frontiers 
in Economic Thought,” Professor Frank H. 
Knight of the University of Chicago implies 
that economics cannot dispense with “eco 
nomic man” and his closed system of general 
economic laws (“Immutable Law in Eco- 
nomics,” Papers and Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, May 1946). 

Well aware that the search for universal 
general law runs into “eerie abstraction” in 
which few are interested and little agree- 
ment is possible among those who are, Pro 
fessor Knight nevertheless attempts to describe 
the nature of a system of such laws. First he 
excludes from the realm of economics “moral” 
meanings, leaving economic law “as a true 
statement having some degree of generality— 
universality for the subject matter to which 
it applies—in contrast to statements describing 
a thing or event at a particular moment of 
time and point in space.” 

The question of whether an economic law 
is really universal may be answered either by 
an appeal to objective experience or by the 
extent to which “men ultimately think alike,” 
says Professor Knight. In the second instance, 
acceptance is obtained by the degree of con- 
viction with which one asserts law, and others 
believe in it. CQuite unwittingly, Professor 
Knight seems to reduce some economic laws 
to the status of myths.) He limits the field 
to statements made by “men who have some 
standing as economists,” and which have a 
kind of logic exclusive of the social context of 
human behavior. Economic laws describe 
what men try to do rather than what they 
actually do. Even if true, an economic law 
conveys no information about economic life, 
but only states relationships. 

Economy is then defined as roughly synon- 
ymous with efficiency: it is the science of em- 
ploying economic means in such a way as to 
bring about the largest possible gain. This is, 
of course, nothing more than a repetition in 
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new words of the classical formulation of the 
function of the economic man and it excludes, 
as Professor Knight readily concedes, any con- 
sideration of technology and the state of the 
industrial arts. Economics consequently be- 
comes a problem in an individual's choice be- 
tween different values, and the cultural and 
technological background becomes a set of 
unalterable data. 

Professor Knight, however, does not ignore 
organization. “Human beings,” he grants, 
“also cooperate in their economic life, and 
organize action socially, as one way of in- 
creasing its effectiveness; and some general 
and true statements can be made about eco- 
nomic organization, also.” Thus economics 
is conveniently divided into laws of individual 
economy and those of cooperative association. 
The law of choice—the allocation of resources 
in such fashions as will make equal small 
quantities yield equal additions to the total 
end—is applicable, says Professor Knight, both 
to isolated individuals and to social organiza- 
tions, regardless of their institutional form. 
(But is it true that social or organizational 
choice is guided by the same criteria of selec- 
tion as individual choice? In fact, social and 
individual principles of economic action are 
often opposed to each other. While it may 
be suicidal for an individual to acquire enor- 
mous debts, this may be highly salutary for 
such an association as the state.) 

Subsidiary to his first universal proposition 
of choice is the principle that human and 
physical resources should be combined in the 
real world in such proportions as will permit 
the attainment of one’s goals. Now we im- 
pinge on a psychological question, for the 
individual must, as part of the problem, choose 
between immediately utilizing resources and 
postponing their utilization to the future. 
However, such a principle assumes a kind of 
rational behavior which is seldom apparent. 
It implies, for example, that saving and in- 
vestment—“postponement of utilization”—oc- 
cur because a desirable goal such as favorable 
financial yields will be obtained. The obvious 
fact, though, is that those who save the bulk 
of funds today—largely corporate enterprises 
—do so because there is simply nothing else 
to do with them. 


I" THIS process of comparing present with 
future utilization of economic resources, 
all economic agents, including labor, are trans- 
formed into a kind of capital. “Most goods,” 
Professor Knight says, “are consumed in mu- 
tually reproducing one another and man him- 
self is a produced agent of production. . . . 

@ nearest approach in reality to ultimate 


productive resources is found in the concept 
of capital [which] really covers not only all 
forms of ‘property’ . . . but human beings and 
their capacities, technology, and to some extent 
even wants.” Thus by some metaphysical con- 
version man is made into an inanimate object 
devoid of needs and emotions, a form of prop- 
erty to which a price tag can be attached with 
a value measured only by the quantity he pro- 
duces. This is but a subtle reconstruction of 
19th-century beliefs; it puts money and capital 
in the center of economics and only pretends 
to talk of man and society in any serious way. 

Professor Knight finds that all cooperative 
relations may be generalized as expressions of 
the exchange mechanism: all relations be- 
tween groups culminate in price. Economic 
theory, he says, deals only with “free” ex- 
change, and at the highest level of generality 
we find the “perfect” market, one in which 
there is no interference with group operations. 
Yet Professor Knight cannot overlook the ex- 
istence of monopoly, and he would agree that 
monopolistic behavior might yield some valid 
general statements “. . . because in some de- 
gree the phenomenon is nearly universal. . . .” 
But he does insist, and somewhat unrealisti- 
cally, that the area of the free market must be 
severed in our minds from that of monopoly, 
quite forgetting that the latter long ago over- 
whelmed free market economics. 

Among the general laws which are taken 
by Professor Knight as of some value in de- 
scribing economic behavior is that of “diminish- 
ing utility.” This is presumably a universal 
psychological principle under which the satis- 
faction one derives from increments of a par- 
ticular good becomes smaller with each in- 
crement. Consequently, the total subjective 
value of an increasing supply reaches a max- 
imum and may even decline to zero. Text- 
books illustrate this law with the case of the 
small boy who has an unlimited supply of 
candy bars, and gets less and less satisfaction 
out of each one he consumes—until there 
comes a time when his satisfaction is zero or 
less. A psychological principle of this kind, 
however, is valid only if we limit it to a par- 
ticular moment in time, only if we assume the 
ability of men to measure satisfactions pre- 
cisely, and only if we exclude such “non- 
economic” motives as the drive for prestige. 
Yet the latter, as Thorstein Veblen, Ruth 
Benedict, and others have shown, may create 
a “law of increasing utility.” How universal, 
then, is Professor Knight’s law? 

The strange culmination of this severely 
circumscribed interpretation is an amazingly 
realistic and modern description of economic 


behavior. “What men really and finally seek 
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in life is not so much particular ends as inter- 
esting action and experience; and a more real- 
istic picture of the motives of economic pur- 
suits is to be had from reflection upon play 
than upon utility curves. . . . Of the nature 
of play is the reality of economic life . . . the 
concrete reality of economic behavior must be 
studied in its particular social context, and this 
in turn studied in terms of its history.” Thus 
with one stroke of an erratic pen, Professor 
Knight demolishes the elaborate house of logic 
ke has so painfully built. 

A more fruitful concept of economics could 
be elaborated starting from Professor Knight’s 
last statements, rather than his first. Such a 
formulation might run as follows: 

Economics, being but one aspect of human 
behavior, must jibe in its general conception 
of human nature with modern analyses of man 
generally. A separate individual is an un- 
known phenomenon. Behavior is social; and 
there is no human activity that is not socially 
organized. When economists abstract from 
the general pattern of human conduct and 
create a fictional economic man empty of pas- 
sion and drives, guilts and neuroses, they vio- 
late the established fact that economics is part 
of a total culture. Economic behavior cannot 
be explained purely individualistically: it is 
the sum of the acts of men which are, in turn, 
conditioned by cultural patterns. 

To be sure, economists often pay lip service 
to such formulations. But all too frequently 
they persist in treating their subject matter on 
a purely individual plane—and then raise it to 


a social level by some kind of abstruse addition. 


SE observations were long ago given 
l general expression by Professor C. E. 


Ayres, who is professor of economics at the 
University of Texas, and they are well illus- 
trated in his contribution to the “New Frontiers 
in Economic Thought” round table (“The 
Impact of the Great Depression on Economic 
Thinking,” Papers and Proceedings of the 
American Economic Association, May 1946). 
Professor Ayres convincingly shows that 
such realistic social factors as the filling up of 
American frontier regions with people and 
economic utilities, the mass unemployment of 
the thirties, overt economic warfare within and 
between states, the decline of competition, price 
rigidity and the curtailment of production, 
central banking and the accumulation of ex- 
cess money, and the rediscovery of such for- 
gotten heretics as Silvio Gesell and Uriel 
Crocker, have cut deep into the basic precon- 
ceptions on which economic thinking rests. 
Thus economic analysis does not begin with 
such abstractions as price, he says. It starts 
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rather with matters of economic growth, and 
it is precisely that which distinguishes modem 
from preceding societies. 

However, the 1oth-century preoccupation 
with the individual influenced its economic 
thought at every point. Economists worked 
outward from the individual to society without 
testing their observations by working back 
from society to the individual, with the result 
that the idea of a man’s capital displaced that 
of man and his cultural heritage as the focus 
of economic discussion, Professor Ayres points 
out. Economic development was made to de- 
pend on command of capital funds, and eco 
nomic reasoning could generalize only about 
money and interest rates. Yet “. . . no one 
could be so misguided today as to suppose that 
what makes an enterprise possible is the ex- 
tension of funds. . . . The possibility of an 
enterprise being undertaken also depends upon 
scientific knowledge, the state of the industrial 
arts, and the pre-existence of industrial plant 
capable of sustaining such an enterprise.” 

Of course, the individual “economic man” 
around whom economists habitually spin 
theories once had some basis in fact. The con- 
cept of capital as a prime mover in economy 
was quite appropriate to the 19th-century situ- 
ation. With no clear distinction between savers 
and investors, the accumulator of capital funds 
was often an active participant in his enter- 
prise. At the same time, a less complex eco- 
nomic organization made it possible to identify 
real wealth with money. Today, however, 
there is a much closer identity between the 
state of the industrial arts and the cultural 
heritage and economic activity, and it is ab- 
surd that we should tolerate a theory of 
economics which excludes technology and the 
cultural pattern in order to talk about indi- 
vidual pecuniary habits. This is no new idea, 
Professor Ayres shows, yet it cannot be grasped 
by a study of economics alone. “It is rather a 
corollary of the comparative study of societies 
and cultures. . . . Economic change is an as- 
pect of social change, and our understanding 
of it is bound to be affected by a broader un- 
derstanding of the larger process. . . .” 

Now that economic development can be 
conceived in cultural terms, it is no longer 
necessary to deify a “free” price system ot 
“, . . to be grateful to the rich for having such 
large incomes and for using them to make pos- 
sible the enterprises upon which all others 
depend for their employment.” Economists 
can now speak without hesitation about un- 
used plant capacity, unemployment, and con- 
trolled prices. They can talk of our industrial 
heritage and of the efforts of men to improve 
their ways of living. Economists, cutting them- 
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gives away from sacrosanct abstractions can 
help open the way to whatever institutional 
adjustments may be necessary to remove the 
jarriers standing between human beings and 
the full enjoyment of their social inheritance. 
In this sense, says Professor Ayres, a major 
revision in the intellectual basis of economics 
can be truly revolutionary. 


R. JOHN R. GAMBS gives strong assent ‘o 
these views in his recently published 
hook, Beyond Supply and Demand (Columbia 
University Press, 1946). In this brief and 
highly stimulating work, subtitled “A Reap- 
praisal of Institutional Economics,” Dr. Gambs 
describes a kind of economics which for want of 
a better word, we might call naturalistic. He 
would accept much that orthodox theory has 
to offer; but that would be only the beginning. 
It is perfectly true, he says, that a farmer can 
ruin his crop with too much fertilizer, and that 
small amounts might be better worth the 
fnancial cost. Neither can one dispute the fact 
that empty trolley cars make less money for 
their owners than those whose packed passen- 
gers hang from outside bars, or that a tax on 
salt would not reduce its consumption as much 
as would a tax on fur coats. 

A naturalistic economist, however, empha- 
sizes economic operations as part of a cultural 
system. His thinking is broad in scope and he 
tries to make his doctrines “. . . conformable 
with those of anthropology, ethnology, psy- 
chology, genetics—disciplines that have both- 
ered standard theorists less. . . . [The naturalist 
says} that human knowledge, though fractur- 
able for convenience, is in essence indivisible; 
that scope is a human invention, unknown to 
the external world of observable phenomena.” 

The major premise of a naturalistic eco- 
nomics, says Dr. Gambs, must be the existence 
of coercion and force in economic affairs. 
Orthodox theory sees monopoly, unfair com- 
petition, and exploitation as but occasional 
interferences with the undisturbed calm of a 
closed system. Naturalistic principles, how- 
ever, convert the occasional into the usual. 
Coercion is as “. . . pervasive as the air we 
breathe, and, normally, equally unnoticed.” 

If the economist accepts coercion as a basic 
principle, then he must realize that entre- 
preneurs do not “allocate scarce resources to 
alternative ends,” but try either to create or 
to escape coercive situations. A businessman 
does not balance a “unit” of labor against a 
“unit” of capital. He generally follows com- 
mon practice in apportioning resources, and 
that may not be economical in the strict ortho- 

sense. He tries to secure independence 
from his banker; he thinks of ways to establish 
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a monopoly; he tries to judge the mood of the 
community in an impending strike; he always 
makes non-economic decisions to attain eco- 
nomic ends. 

This approach—just as Dr. Katona’s—implies 
a denial of automatic organization in economic 
life. Self-interest does not express itself as fair 
competition between equals; nor does it guide 
production and “supply to each his needs ac- 
cording to his productivity.” Some degree of or- 
ganization does indeed exist: large corpora- 
tions are “organized” and social institutions do 
have some cohesive force. But there also exist 
disorganization and depressions and unemploy- 
ment. And we have high living standards only 
when we institute lend-lease. That is not 
automatic guidance by the unseen hand of 
providence. Naturalistic economics demands, 
therefore, changes in economic life which will 
give “. . . a measure of order to a system char- 


acterized by disorder.” 


SECOND implication which flows from the 

concept of coercion, says Dr. Gambs, con- 
cerns the cultural function of money. Money 
is not merely a unit of calculation to facilitate 
exchange. “Possession of it,” we are told, “is 
the goal of economic endeavor even after the 
demand for goods and services and reasonable 
security has been satisfied. . . . Since money is 
the only credential required for consumption, 
no procedure exists whereby the market can 
distinguish between producers and non-pro- 
ducers.” And the utilization, handling, and 
making of money is irrational, complex, and 
confused. It is “. . . the nucleus around which 
cluster infinitely complex forms of human be- 
havior. . . .” and it is a major tool of economic 
coercion. 

Naturalistic economics makes fruitful use of 
Thornstein Veblen’s famous distinction be- 
tween pecuniary and industrial lines of en- 
deavor. The first are concerned with the 
pursuit of money; the second with making 
goods required by society. But the activities 
of money-makers, who often exercise direct 
control over production, are opposed to the in- 
terests of those who produce. Commodity 
functions are often distorted, as Veblen was 
fond of saying, by the dominant pecuniary 
urges, by perverted institutions or by animistic 
preconceptions. Dr. Gambs cites Veblen’s fa- 
mous case of women’s shoes: their matter-of- 
fact function is to protect the feet and to facili- 
tate walking; in actuality, they are deforming 
and hamper walking. 

The pecuniary and the industrial have be- 
come separate ways of life; each fosters special 
and frequently antagonistic habits of thought. 
And in our society, where technology is com- 
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plex and financial transactions manifold, the 
two groups begin to speak different languages. 
The pecuniary-minded captain of industry be- 
comes interested in profitable bankruptcies and 
functionless industries such as advertising. He 
becomes concerned with political and legal 
manipulation in order to advance the process 
of private acquisition. The producer, on the 
other hand, is interested in a maximum flow 
of goods and their effective distribution. His 
outlook is naturalistic, rather than pecuniary 
and acquisitive. 

Yet there is a dangerous tendency in our 
society, says Dr. Gambs, for the matter-of-fact 
naturalistic viewpoint to become contaminated 
by the ritual and ceremony of an outmoded 
age. Modern housing, for example, has serious 
shortcomings because the basic design was 
conceived when central heating, systematic 
ventilation, electricity, and automobiles were 
unknown. And even more disturbing is the 
overpowering influence of acquisitiveness and 
coercion on purely industrial pursuits. The 
industrial way of life finds it difficult to main- 
tain contact with social reality; how to do this 
may be, in a sense, a problem for social psycho- 
analysis. 

The connection between Veblen and Freud 
is not as tenuous as it may seem, argues Dr. 
Gambs. “Veblen’s hope is to organize all of 
life, particularly economic life, around the con- 
structive rather than the destructive propen- 
sities. Freud’s non-economic and allegedly non- 
social theories of individual behavior move him 
to organize the life of his patient around the 
constructive propensities and the sublimated 
aggressions. If the psychologist has set his 
goal without benefit of moral speculations, is 
it not possible that economics, through psy- 
chology, may set economic goals that have roots 
not in ethical speculations, but in science?” 

Dr. Gambs’ naturalistic economics adopts, as 
it were, a Gestalt approach. It insists that in- 
dividual, economic, and social behavior move 
together, and that the same underlying force 
which makes our economy coercive-pecuniary- 
mechanical also influences our consumption 
habits, religious thinking, and general atti- 
tudes. Naturalistic economics takes a much 
broader view of economic questions than any 
of the present popular approaches. It views 
business cycles as unalterably bound up with 
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our moneymaking economy. It sheds new 
light on all the grandiose schemes for full em- 
ployment by seriously questioning whether 
our capitalistic gestalt could tolerate the main- 
tenance of high levels of employment. In 
essence, it foresees the ultimate doom of a 
system which stubbornly refuses to make man 
the center of its universe. 


HouGH the studies which exemplify this 
f bers trend in economics may begin with 
the corner grocer, their implications affect our 
understanding of the most vital problems of 
our society. It should now be clear to even a 
cursory reader of the daily press that in the 
struggle between capital and labor, for ex- 
ample, many decisions are not finely calcu- 
lated to maximize profit and minimize loss. 
The economic reality of wages, profits, labor 
productivity, and technological changes are in- 
deed decisive, and we would emphatically dis- 
sent from the view that industrial conflict arises 
from psychological incompatibility. But habit, 
emotion, irrational fears, and hopes—the char- 
acteristic ways of thinking that are the outcome 
of one’s position as businessman, worker, trade 
union leader—all play a role, and deserve a 
place in economic enquiry. 

Other problems can be fruitfully attacked 
when we place them in a wide cultural context 
and subject them to psychological analysis, 
particularly the political decisions of business- 
men and workers, which now govern their 
well-being as much as their economic decisions. 
When we analyze the economic position of 
German industry in the early 30's, we can in- 
deed understand why it gave its support of 
fascism. But the economic analysis does not 
completely satisfy us. For why was it impos- 
sible for German businessmen to see the con- 
flict that would arise between fascism and 
their own self-interest? Or why did German 
labor and the German Left fail to act in time 
to protect their own interests? Studies of such 
problems, giving us broader insight into the 
interrelation between real economic interest 
and individual and group behavior might help 
us predict what combination of circumstances 
might conceivably lead American businessmen 
to follow their German counterparts, and what 
American labor might do in similar circum- 
stances. 
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Back to 86th Street 


To THe Eprron or ComMMENTARY: 

I was very greatly interested in the article 
by Aaron M. Frankel called “Back to Eighty- 
Sixth Street” in the August CoMMENTARY. 
Much of what he says is profoundly true. 
There is a self-contained attitude on the 
Eighty-Sixth Streets of America, but it is 
certainly not all due to fear and provincialism. 
There are difficulties in the world today forec- 
ing sensitive people in upon themselves. This 
sensitivity may not be evinced as a fastidious 
New England Brahmanism; as a matter of 
fact, it may, and does at times, evidence itself 
in a kind of brashness and gaucherie. 

If the world were as democratic as Mr. 
Frankel assumes, the onus might well be on 
the Jews. But for the most part, the matter 
of the restricted life is still induced by the 
Gentile environment. There is a sense of not 
being wanted, a sense of difference which is 
not readily forgotten, even in free America. 
It would be a good thing if American Jewish 
life were integrated in such a way that it could 
maintain its uniqueness and still be psycho- 
logically adjusted to the general scene. 

I agree with Mr. Frankel that if more Jews 
could feel at home in the mores of the ma- 
jority, and at the same time, without a psy- 
chological wrench, maintain their Jewish in- 
tegrity, there would be a more creative result. 
But Hitler and fascism have not been in the 
world without their effect upon Jews every- 
where. Caution, a sense that the impossible 
may happen (it happened in Germany), have 
made many Jews psychologically tense. Most 
of us want to live as a people, and many of us 
today cannot rest with the certainty of our 
forbears in the authority of the Torah. The 
eagerness to ape our Gentile neighbors at their 
worst has ever been the pattern of some of the 
minority. We will to be Jews, partly because 
we are concerned with our own survival, and 
partly because we are not permitted, even if 
we wished, to be anything else. 

The ambivalence of our cultural aim, in 
any place outside of Palestine, is unavoidable. 
It may be stressed in one epoch rather than 
another, but anywhere in which a full Jewish 
life is impossible, it must produce the phe- 
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nomenon of uncertainty, despite the aggres- 
sion and the consequent lack of direction in 
the great effort. The materialism of the 
American scene in general is reflected and 
perhaps exacerbated in the gilded ghetto. 

The yearning of Israel for the things of 
the spirit on the one hand, and the comfort 
and the would-be safety of the fleshpots on the 
other, is merely throwing an American con- 
flict into relief. Any thinking man must 
know that religious life in America in general 
is undergoing great changes and that the place 
of the church in the life of a community is 
not as well defined as it was in the days when 
the “sea of faith was at the full.” Judaism is 
no stranger to this problem of the breakdown 
of authority. There is no people whose fate 
is so inextricably linked with religion as that 
of Israel; but American Jewry, like America 
in general, is tainted with the virus of ma- 
terialism and beset with the conflicts of the 
contemporary world. 

By a curious coincidence I lived on Eighty- 
Sixth Street—No. 8, to be exact—for many 
years of my life. Perhaps times have changed. 
Perhaps most of Israel at the New York cross- 
roads has become, in large part, encapsulated 
in its own affluent cocoon. The yardstick of 
Eighty-Sixth Street Jewry in the past was its 
indifference to—rather than its identity with 
—Jewry.... 

Jews must be concerned with the lot of 
their fellow-men and fellow-Jews in other 
parts of the world. Unfortunately, on the one 
hand, they are not all statesmen—and on the 
other, like most middle-class people, they see 
the world in terms of their own problem: that 
is, the Jewish problem. Middle-class society, 
Jewish or non-Jewish, despite the war and 
desolation, tends to be narrow and confused, 
filled with conflicts, and riddled with guilts. 
What can one expect in a society saddled with 
the psychological responsibility of a world 
such as ours? War and destruction have always 
left their toll upon the minds of succeeding 
generations. Mr. Frankel speaks of “one 
world.” That “one world,” in order to be 
truly worthwhile, must be a world of cultural 
pluralism in which all racial and religious 
factors must contribute. 

The present writer believes that Mr. 
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Frankel’s desideratum will be more readily ob- 
tained by a Jewish community taught to un- 
derstand itself. This means a Jewish commu- 
nity more—not less—Jewish. I believe that the 
old definition of a Jew, once quoted, still holds: 
“Jews are like everybody else, only more so.” 

Rassi Hersert I. Broom 
Kingston, New York 





To THE Eprron or COMMENTARY: 

Writing [in the September Commentary] 
about Aaron Frankel’s “Back to Eighty- 
Sixth Street,” Rabbi Eisenstein says, “Mr. 
Frankel happened to have the refreshing ex- 
perience of meeting decent and fair non-Jews 
in the Army, and of avoiding any anti-Semi- 
tism.” The inference seems to be that Mr. 
Frankel’s experience was exceptional and con- 
trary to the experience of most Jews who served 
in the armed forces during the war. Looking 
back on my thirty-three months in the Army, 
twenty-nine of them overseas, I must conclude 
that Rabbi Eisenstein is mistaken. .. . 

It would be stupid to deny, of course, that 
anti-Semitism did exist in the Army. As a cross 
section of the American people, composed of 
men who came from all parts of the United 
States and brought with them their local preju- 
dices and hatreds, the Army certainly had its 
share of anti-Semites. But it is my own guess 
that anti-Semitism existed to a lesser extent in 
the Army than it did in civilian life, because 
officially anti-Semitism was not tolerated. All 
of us probably came across unpleasant incidents 
in the course of our military careers; but a 
prejudiced officer or a loud-mouthed soldier 
does not necessarily mean that anti-Semitism 
was something a Jewish soldier met with every 
day of his army life. . . . Shall we stack up 
the vicious anti-Semitic first sergeant who was 
hated by all his men and the drunken anti- 
Semitic private who was a disgrace to his outfit, 
against the many decent men we lived and 
worked with every day? 

Mr. Frankel’s pleasant memories are shared 
by many other Jewish soldiers. I came across 
several incidents in thirty-three months but I 
cannot, in all fairness, consider them typical of 
the pattern of army life as I knew it. I prefer 
to remember the warm friendships of my army 
life, almost all of them with non-Jews. We 
became friends, despite the wide variety of our 
backgrounds, because of compatibility of in- 
terests and temperament. Among my army 
friends there was an old-stock American Pres- 
byterian from California, a devout Catholic of 
German stock from New York, an old-stock 
American Congregationalist from Connecticut, 
a Catholic of French-Canadian stock from 
Massachusetts, an Episcopalian of German stock 
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from New Jersey. Stacked up against these 
men, the anti-Semites fade away into insig- 
nificance. I served as an enlisted man and | 
cannot recall an officer who showed anti- 
Semitism. On the other hand, I knew many 
fair and unbiased officers, with some of whom 
I have retained warm friendships that have 
carried on into civil life. 

Mr. Frankel’s experience and my own were, 
I believe, in line with the experience of most 
Jews who served. It is important to retain a 
sense of perspective in assessing these matters. 
From the point of view of human relations, 
my experience in the Army was something | 
shall always cherish. 

I should like to end with a word on anti- 
Negro prejudice. I did come across many 
vicious Negrophobes in the Army, and we spent 
many long hours of argument and discussion. 
At times I was deeply shocked by the open 
nakedness and brutality of this hatred. It was 
a vicious, sinister thing. But even this dark 
picture is not unrelieved by some rays of light. 
I did meet a few Southerners who were slightly 
more rational on the subject, and less bound 
by their bitter prejudice. There was the young 
Georgian who admitted that perhaps he was 
wrong but had been brought up to think that 
way; the young Alabaman who told me that 
he was prepared to give Negroes complete eco- 
nomic and political equality; and the North 
Carolinian who at least refrained from using 
the word “nigger” in my hearing. 

Negrophobia poisoned human relationships 
in a great Army and impaired its efficiency tre 
mendously. That is the true picture of this 
particular form of race hatred. But to present 
anti-Semitism as an active, persistent force in 
army life is an unfair presentation of the case. 

Samuet H. ApraHam 


New York City 


Empire and Zionism 


To THE Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

Despite the valiant efforts of Victor Eppstein 
(“Empire and Zionism: A Bankrupt Partner- 
ship” in the September ComMENTaAry] to lib- 
erate his thinking from deadening stereotypes, 
he remains completely enmeshed in the coils 
of unrealistic, Marxist dialectics, which looks 
for the source of all evils in capitalism and 
imperialism and, correspondingly, for the cure 
of all ills in the advance of economic “pro- 
gressivism.” This formula is utterly confound- 
ing when applied to the problem of Zionism. 

To begin with, it is only superannuated eco- 
nomics that imagines a small industrial Palestine 
to be a commercial threat to British interests 


in the Middle East. Palestine could never be- 
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come a primary center of basic industries, of 
the type of England or even Belgium. As a 
secondary industrial center, Palestine might be- 
come an industrial outpost of the United King- 
dom like Hong Kong, thereby contributing 
incalculably to the prosperity of England and 
the Middle East. For instance, Palestine could 
never economically produce automobiles, planes, 
ocean-going ships, tractors, and railroad sup- 
plies, but it could build up the machine shops 
necessary to service these commodities and 
thereby make their distribution in the Middle 
East feasible. Thus, from a purely economic 
viewpoint, a Jewish Palestinian dominion would 
well accord with British imperial interests. 

Eppstein’s positive solution reveals a similar 
Marxist astigmatism. The nationalism of the 
rich effendis is evil, but the nationalism of the 
future, of the people—or rather the “masses”— 
is good. It is indeed amazing that so sober a 
journal as ComMENTAryY should seriously coun- 
tenance such an argument. Was there ever a 
“nationalist” movement that humbly consented 
to be absorbed and submerged by another na- 
tional group? It is of the very essence of 
nationalism to insist on maintaining the domi- 
nance of its group, whether or not it is eco- 
nomically profitable. If the Jews in Palestine 
were content to remain a minority, they could 
indeed hope to make common cause with cer- 
tain Arab elements. They would then be wel- 
come in the Middle East as were the Marranos 
in the Turkey of the 16th century. But the 
whole purpose of Zionism is to escape from 
the specter of minority status. As a matter of 
fact, the Jews of Palestine are far more afraid 
of the rising intelligentsia and young move- 
ment among the Arabs than they are of the 
effete, indolent, and easygoing effendis. 

It might conceivably be argued that the 
rising wave of Arab nationalism would sweep 
away the present boundaries between Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Iraq, thereby making it 
possible for a Jewish Palestine to be a minor 
province in a great pan-Arab federal union. 
The answer to this argument is obvious: if the 
federal union of Arab states will be a strong 
union, then the Jews will again be reduced to 
minority status. If the Pan-Arab movement 
fails to attain its goal, then the educated na- 
tionalist Arabs of Palestine will fight the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state tooth and nail. 

In any event, it is impossible to see how the 
situation in Palestine can be improved by giv- 
ing currency to the principle that Zionism is 
incompatible with the interests of the British 
Empire. This conviction is the core of the 
ideology of the Irgunists, and, if widely dis- 
seminated, it is grist for the mills of those who 
would provoke an “Anglo-Jewish war.” Should 


that view prevail in Zionist propaganda and 
policy, then our enemies would become intran- 
sigent, while our allies would, even according 
to Mr. Eppstein, still have to be born. How then 
would Zionist prospects be bettered? No one 
will object to any plea for closer commercial 
contacts between Jews and Arabs in Palestine, 
but such pleas are wholly irrelevant to the con- 
temporary situation. 

Manifestly, it is still true today, as it was 
after the First World War, that only by an 
alliance with the British interests is it possible 
for Zionism to gain a foothold in Palestine. 
The Jewish Agency’s plan for the partition of 
Palestine would have had greater support in 
Britain were it not for the steady rise of anti- 
British sentiment in the Yishuv. This phe- 
nomenon may be understandable, but it is 
politically a disastrous liability, for it removes 
the original ground for British support of the 
Zionist dream. Because of the inherent logic 
of nationalism, progressive or otherwise, the 
Arabs can only oppose even the minimum de- 
mands of Zionism. Difficult as it may be to 
oppose the dominant trend of Jewish feeling 
today, it is the duty of the Anglo-Jewish press 
to avoid the glittering banalities of Marxism, 
and to assist the Jewish Agency to achieve a 
solution of the Palestinian puzzle by agreement 
with Great Britain. Only a third churbn can 
result from the present ominous drift of senti- 
ment in the Yishuv and elsewhere toward the 
“glory” and the doom of another Masada. 

Rassi Jacos B. Acus 
Dayton, Ohio 


Jewish Music on Records 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

I read Dr. List’s “Jewish Music on Records” 
in the September Commentary with genuine 
interest and appreciation. Before answering 
some of Dr. List’s criticisms of the “Israel 
Sings” album, for which I am artistically re- 
sponsible, I should like to discuss some wider 
aspects of the article. 

(1) In adopting Saminsky’s terminology, 
Mr. List uses the designation “Judaic music” 
in contradistinction to the supposedly older 
“Hebrew music.” By so doing, he creates a 
distinction in our tradition—not only our musi- 
cal tradition—which is absolutely artificial and 
cannot be maintained in the face of serious 
scientific objections. 

(2) Contrary to Mr. List’s opinion, the 
melody of the Hatikvah is definitely of Jewish 
origin; Idelsohn has demonstrated this fact 
irrefutably, tracing no less than twenty old 
Jewish tunes of this “migrating melody.” The 
oldest one dates back to the 15th century. A 
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Spanish-Jewish Kedusha-motet, likewise of the 
15th century, which I discovered during the 
last year, also shows definite traces of the tune 
in question. The western Slavs seem to have 
known the tune only in the 18th century so 
far as we know. 

(3) Mr. List chooses to call the statement 
“the Roman Plain Song came originally out of 
Palestine” a vulgarization of historical facts. 
Although I have dealt with this problem in 
some fifteen scientific publications, I prefer to 
cite the two greatest Christian scholars in that 
field, Monseignor Dechevrens and Prof. Peter 
Waoner. The former writes in his great work 
on Plain Song: “Gregorian Chant is the music 
of the Hebrews, and there is for the totality of 
the Roman Catholic melodies but one modal 
system, not that of the Greeks, but that of the 
sacred nation of the Hebrews.” And Wagner: 
“We see in the tractus the first elements of 
Christian mass-singing . . . their original source 
is . . . the solo-psalmody of the synagogues.” 
Also: “The entire technique of punctuating 
melisms is a legacy of synagogual psalmody.” 

Since the punctuating melisms are the most 
characteristic elements of Gregorian style, the 
conclusion that the essential elements of that 
style come from Palestine is obvious. 

Much more substantial than his general re- 
marks, and of much higher value, are Mr. 
List’s criticisms of the different records of 
Jewish music. Constructive criticism is always 
welcome, even when it occasionally hurts. As 
the artistic supervisor of the record-album 
“Israel Sings,” I was from the outset of the 
project confronted with the dilemma of edit- 
ing either a strictly scientific album or a collec- 
tion which would appeal to the music-loving 
layman, without compromising too much the 
authenticity of our sources. I discussed this 
problem openly and bluntly in my report on 
the record album in Liberal Judaism, Decem- 
ber 1945. I wrote there: 

“Our aim is neither scientific nor pedagogic: 
the records do not pretend to illustrate a his- 
tory of Jewish music. The purpose of this 
undertaking is simply to revive some ancient 
manuscripts which deserve to live again, that 
is, to be heard again. If interest in the culture 
of Judaism is stimulated thereby, so much the 
better. The ultimate goal, at any rate, is a 
quiet musical hour redolent with melodious 
airs and perhaps conducive to thoughtful medi- 
tation... . 

“As artistic supervisor of the project, I had 
to make a series of compromises, such as to 
arrange accompaniments for many of the pieces 
even where it was not originally called for. . . . 
Although fully aware that through such meas- 
ures the originality as well as the authenticity 
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of the pieces inevitably must suffer, I decided 
to make these alterations: without them, the 
album would have been more original but, for 
the layman, much less enjoyable; and that was 
our ultima ratio... .” 

These remarks anticipate Mr. List’s objec- 
tions to a large extent, and only in two respects 
must I take issue with him: I have nowhere 
“rearranged” the melodies, and I am amazed 
whence Mr. List has the knowledge that | 
have done so. 

To his objection concerning my harp accom- 
paniment of the Hasidic En kelohenu, I can 
only answer that the tune itself, in spite of 
its majesty, is rhythmically poor and monot- 
onous. The harp was to cover that flaw, being 
a colorful, also a Biblical instrument. The rest 
is, to put it bluntly, a matter of taste, not of 
style. Here is the second point where I have to 
challenge Mr. List: Does he not know that 
instrumental accompaniment is nothing alien 
to the synagogue? We have definite reports 
about instrumental music in the oriental syna- 
gogues from the oth and roth centuries (F! 
dad ha-Dani and R. Petachya). From the 
16th century on, instrumental music be 
comes more and more frequent in the Euro- 
pean synagogues. Even the famous “Alt Neu- 
schul” in Prague, that paragon of orthodoxy, 
employed an organ in the 16th and 17th cen 
turies, built and played by a Jew, Reb Maier 
Mahler. In general, it is hard to maintain that 
instrumental music is alien to synagogue music 
after the 16th century. 

Eric WERNER 
Hebrew Union College 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To tHe Eprror or ComMENTARY: 

Dr. Werner’s objections to my article en- 
compass practically all of the most important 
problems that have occupied scholars like Dr. 
Werner, and non-scholars—i.e. practising mu- 
sicians like me—for a long time. 

I pointed out in my article that my classifi- 
cations were by no means exact. Saminsky’s 
differentiation is one of convenience, and a 
very excellent one because it is based upon a 
dichotomy inherent in Jewish evolution, the 
two facets of which are “the frozen block of 
Jewish music” (as Saminsky says) built on 
religious melos and Biblical chant, and the 
newer Jewish folk element. Both facets are 
demonstrated in the history of the Jews as well 
as in their music, and for convenience’s sake 
similar definitions may also be applied to Ger- 
man or Russian music without vitiating more 
detailed findings by musicologists about the 
contrasts of folk and sacred music. 

Idelsohn, apparently recognized as an au 
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thority by Dr. Werner, says the following 
about Hatikvah: “The Yigdal tune can be 
considered a compilation of an old folk-motive 
which is prevalent both in Jewish and Spanish- 
Basque as well as in Slavic song. . . . We find 
the same melodic line in a Spanish cancion; 
in the Jewish-Spanish prayer for dew; in a 
Polish song; in the folk song of the Basques; 
in the symphony “Moravia” by Smetana; in 
the Zionist hymn Hatikvah and in the Zionist 
song (in German) Dort wo die Zeder.” Since 
its present usage, especially on records, accepts 
all textural devices introduced by the Slavic 
national composers, it is certainly legitimate to 
call it “Western-Slavic.” 

Dr. Werner’s quotations are correct. I have 
never doubted the fact that Roman plain song 
was influenced by Hebrew music, but I object 
to a representation which makes it appear as if 
music had developed in one straight line 
directly out of Palestine into Italy. Curt Sachs 
states in his The Rise of Music in the Ancient 
World, East and West, “The ‘oriental style,’ 
supposed to be at the basis of Gregorian Chant, 
is the style of Oriental-Jewish, of Syrian-Chris- 
tian, of Coptic-Egyptian cantillation. . . . The 
Gregorian Chant has very little connection with 
the Orient.” Does this look as if “Roman plain 
song came originally out of Palestine?” 

I failed to read Dr. Werner's original state- 
ment, with whose basic tendency I disagree 
violently. But a faulty arrangement certainly 
does not become better because the arranger 
admits beforehand that it is faulty. It was my 
job to point out when and why some of the 
arrangements are faulty. 

The modern harp used in Dr. Werner's 
arrangement was perfected in the later 19th 
century. Its luscious sound is as different from 
the ancient harp, originally a Syrian instru- 
ment, as Miriam’s cymbals from Gene Krupa. 
If modern instrumental accompaniment is used 
in synagogual music simply because “instru- 
mental accompaniment is not alien to syna- 
gogue music,” then why not forget about 
tradition, authenticity, and preservation of 
Hebrew music altogether and let Leopold 
Stokowski do the arranging in the same man- 
ner in which he has ruined the works of Bach 
for sensitive ears? I pointed out in my article 
the reasons why an institution like the Hebrew 
Union College is more bound to preserve the 
authenticity of tradition than the commercial 
record companies. I objected to the treatment 
not because it contained instruments, but be- 
cause the arrangements very often did not 
distinguish themselves from those offered by 
Victor, Decca, or Columbia. 

Kurt List 


To THs Eprrorn or COMMENTARY: 

When, in 1923, I published my’ Introdue- 
tion to Jewish Music, nothing on that subject 
existed in the English language, outside of the 
scattered articles in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
In the past two decades, both interest and per- 
formance have snowballed. But from that day 
to this, I have found in all our popular writing 
no guidance and no judgment so healthy and 
so helpful, so grounded in integrated knowl- 
edge, and so gauged by cultured standard as 
the short essays by Kurt List written for Com- 
MENTARY. The uniquely balanced thinking of 
his “Jewish Music on Records” in the Septem- 
ber issue is a noteworthy contribution for its 
considered statements, but especially for its im- 
plied principles. And to the value of the con- 
tent, List always lends a delightful pen. May 
he be with us frequently. 

A. Inma Conon 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Pot and the Kettle 


To THe Eprror oF COMMENTARY: 

I quote from “Sarah to Sylvia to Shirley” 
by A. A. Roback, in the September ComMEN- 
rary: “Particularly painful to the lover of the 
traditional is the neglect Jews show toward 
that richest of all treasuries of given names, 
the Bible—a treasury pre-eminently their 
own.” 

In the catalogues of the New York Public 
Library, there are listed twenty of the masterly 
works of the erudite A. A. Roback. 

In nineteen of the twenty works, the name 
of the author as listed on the title is given as 
“A. A. Roback.” In the earliest of the twenty, 
written in 1916, the author’s name is listed as 
“Abraham A. Roback.” 

As indicated in the library catalogue, the 
author’s full name is Abraham Aaron Roback. 

Swwney H. Reiss 
New York City 


From a French Leader 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

[I find] CommeEnTary . . . a very interesting 
review, and I will try to translate, with your 
permission, some of the articles of general in- 
terest in the documentation and education of 
our comrades of the socialist movement in 
France. You can count on me and on my 
friends in the support of your fight against 
bigotry, and for the protection of human 
rights. . . . 

Mascgau Pivertr 
Paris, France 
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Programmatic Jewishness 


A Partisan GUIDE TO THE JEWisH PRos- 
LEM. By Mitton Srernserc. New 
York-Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1946. 308 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Turopor H. Gaster 


Tue problem Rabbi Steinberg discusses in 
this volume is, basically, how the modern 
Western Jew can best achieve and express 
identification with the tradition and destiny of 
his people and how Judaism can best be pre- 
served in the contemporary world and perpetu- 
ated for the future. 

The author thinks that we ought first to 
clear up the question: What is Judaism? His 
answer to this is that Judaism is the culture 
of the Jews. But that, of course, at once 
raises the further question: What are the 
Jews? The answer to that one is that the 
Jews are a people—not a religion or a nation, 
but a people. 

Having thus settled these issues, Rabbi 
Steinberg next proceeds to solve the question 
of how the Jews can preserve their identity 
and perpetuate Judaism in modern times. And 
here comes the partisanship. 

His answer to this last enigma is an open 
and forthright advocacy of the Reconstruction- 
ist program, with especial emphasis on the 
focal or pivotal character of Palestine as a 
center of Jewish culture and on the local 
Community Council as the most effective in- 
strument for uniting and coordinating the 
necessarily diverse ingredients of an active 
Jewish society. Reconstructionism, he claims, 
offers at once a creative program for Jewish 
living and a means of establishing order in 
the present chaotic house of Israel. To sup- 
port his thesis, the author constructs a series 
of stereotypes representing various current 
approaches to the problem from both the re- 
ligious and the secular angle. These he pro- 
ceeds to take apart, cursorily but succinctly, 
in order to demonstrate their inadequacy and 
to vindicate his own position. 

Rabbi Steinberg writes with all his ac- 
customed vigor, verve, and persuasiveness, but 
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fluency of style is small compensation for 
marked deficiency of rigorous thought. One 
cannot resist the impression that the author 
has committed his philosophy to print before 
he has properly thought it through. The 
conclusions do not follow from the premises, 
while the latter, as often as not, consist of 
formulations contrived for the express purpose 
of avoiding precision and evading disciplined 
definition. 


Taxe, for example, the author's initial defi- 
nition of the Jews as a people, rather than a 
religion, race, or nation. I submit that this 
has absolutely no meaning, for the simple 
reason that the term people, as here employed, 
really designates nothing more than an iden 
tifiable group, and that is where we came in. 
What we want to know, and what Rabbi 
Steinberg should really be defining, is just 
what makes that group clearly identifiable. 
To say that the Jews constitute a distinct entity 
simply because their ancestors shared the same 
destiny and therefore bequeathed to them a 
history and set of traditions which they share 
in common, is to evade the issue; for this “ex 
planation” merely restates the fact of Jewish 
existence without providing a criterion by 
which its continuance can be validated. In 
deed, by defining the Jews as a people, Rabbi 
Steinberg achieves nothing more than to hit on 
a neutral and colorless name for something 
which obviously becomes neutral and colorless 
if it is not further defined. 

Take, again, Rabbi Steinberg’s definition 
of Judaism. It is the culture of this Jewish 
people. That means that it is projected out 
of a Jewish society, and that any collective 
expression of that society will, ipso facto, be 
Judaism. So far at least we have a logical 
position. But what does Rabbi Steinberg do 
with it? For purposes of argument, he aban- 
dons it altogether, and proceeds to speak of 
Judaism as if it were a bundle of traditional 
mores and institutions which have somehow, 
willy-nilly, to be conserved and perpetuated. 
To this end, in fact, he goes to considerable 
lengths to explain how Jewish traditions are 
reconcilable with the American heritage and 
how (I quote his own example) an American 
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Jew can very naturally sing both Hebrew and 
American folk songs without any impairment 
of his cultural integrity. 

Now these two conceptions simply do not 
jibe. If Judaism is the living expression of a 
Jewish society, then so long as that society 
exists, any collective expression of it will be 
Judaism, no matter whether it conforms to 
traditional patterns or not. Accordingly, the 
insistence on the preservation of ancient mores 
as the sine qua non of Jewish survival be- 
comes meaningless; those mores are themselves 
nothing but previous forms of self-expression, 
and the superseding of them will be but a 
natural process. 

Rabbi Steinberg is caught on the familiar 
horns of the Reconstructionist dilemma. The 
Reconstructionists insist that Judaism is simply 
the civilization of the Jewish people, yet they 
spend a great deal of their time trying to urge 
Jews to keep up traditional folkways as if that, 
and not their own collective self-expression 
today, were the indispensable requirement of 
Jewish survival. I cannot see why the singing 
of Hebrew folk songs (which do not really 
emanate from my society) should make me 
any the more a Jew than singing of hula-hula 
tunes would make me a Hawaiian. You do not 
become a Jew by conserving Jewish folkways; 
you become a Judaist, just as a man who im- 
bues himself with ancient Greek traditions be- 
comes a Hellenist, not a Greek. It is the failure 
to see this that is the basic fallacy of the Re- 
constructionist, and Rabbi Steinberg’s position. 

What the Reconstructionists are doing is 
to try to create a society to fit a given culture, 
instead of letting that culture live or die 
naturally with the life or moribundity of the 
community. If they succeed in their program, 
they will have created a Society of Judaists; 
they will not have galvanized the Jewish 
people. 

This, and this alone, is the real Jewish 
problem. Given the definition of Judaism as 
the culture of the Jewish people, and given 
also the very evident demise or moribundity 
of distinctive Jewish society at the present 
day, is it any longer possible to be a Jew in 
any living sense, and not simply a conserver 
of ancient Jewish mores? Is it possible, in 
other words, to be anything today but a Ju- 
daist? Is it possible to be anything other 
than an intellectual and/or spiritual adherent 
of a Judaism which is now, in fact, a thing 
of the past, the expression of a society now 
defunct? That is the problem which shapes 
itself upon Rabbi Steinberg’s own definition 
of Judaism and upon his own diagnosis of 
the Jewish situation in our times. That is 
the problem which should have formed the 


theme of his volume. And until that problem 
is met squarely, all other discussion of the 
Jewish problem is futile. 


Nor is this the only sin of omission in Rabbi 
Steinberg’s volume. Equally serious is his 
irritating tendency persistently to reduce the 
Jewish problem of our day to those particular 
difficulties and perplexities which, in his view, 
his own philosophy seems capable of resolv- 
ing. It is, indeed, as if he were framing the 
problem to fit the solution. In his series of 
stereotypes, especially, he leaves out what is 
perhaps the most significant—certainly the 
most tragic—of all, namely, the man who is 
trying desperately and passionately to think 
his way through the Jewish problem, but who 
finds that his thinking runs counter to the 
forms and patterns that govern the formal 
institutions of the Jewish community as they 
have come to be accepted by acquiescence 
rather than by conviction. Such a man is 
forced constantly into an agony of isolation 
and despair, which Rabbi Steinberg’s some- 
what facile philosophy does little to relieve. 
But it is such a man who, in this reviewer's 
submission, really embodies the Jewish prob- 
lem. He is represented in his thousands by 
the younger survivors of the European cata- 
clysm—a rising generation of Jews and Jew- 
esses whose experiences are leading them to 
new formulations, new patterns, new mores, 
of what is indeed an emergent Jewish society. 
Rabbi Steinberg has failed to answer the 
question whether the civilization and culture 
which they will evolve, but which may differ 
radically from that of traditional Judaism, will 
not also be Judaism, since it will be the ex- 
pression of a Jewish society. 

Because he fails to touch fundamentals, 
Rabbi Steinberg’s volume, for all its manifest 
sincerity and scintillation, can be regarded only 
as a document of partisanship, scarcely as a 
guide to the perplexed of our time. 


Left-Wing Middle-Brow 


Act oF Farru: anp Oruer Srories. By 
Irwin Suaw. New York, Random 
House, 1946. 212 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Isaac RosENFELD 


Irwin SHaw’s fiction, as Faulkner says of 
Popeye’s face, has “the depthless, vicious quality 
of stamped tin.” But Mr. Shaw must not be 
dismissed with a single sentence. One must 
be patient, persistent, willing to point out the 
faults of his kind of writing for all to see, in the 
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hope it may do some good. Just what is it that 
makes Mr. Shaw’s fiction so bad and even, in 
a public sense, so dangerous? 

There is his position to consider, though 
this is not the ultimate thing, for the fault 
ultimately is his own—his position as a repre- 
sentative of a generation of writers, and as a 
summary of a period in American cultural life. 
Mr. Shaw belongs to what has been called the 
“middle-brow movement,” a movement em- 
bracing such figures as Norman Corwin, 
Bennett Cerf, the editors of the New Yorker, 
the Luce publications, and the local geniuses 
of Hollywood. There are many differences 
among these men; I doubt if they have an alto- 
gether conscious program, and yet they are all 
united in their kind and quality of talent, and 
in the public which they seek to exploit. They 
direct their work essentially to the middle class, 
taking care not to offend too deeply the preju- 
dices of their audience. They believe in writing 
for the people, in writing clearly and distinctly, 
that all may grasp their social message. 

More specifically, Mr. Shaw belongs to the 
left wing of this movement. This left wing 
calls itself liberal, is opposed to discrimination 
and racial intolerance (how adroitly the New 
Yorker made it bon ton to be against anti Semi- 
tism—though it has not as yet been able to 
forego a peculiarly bourgeois pleasure in the 
charming malapropisms of colored maids); it is 
for the United Nations and for reaching an 
understanding with Russia, etc., etc. I find 
nothing objectionable in such ends. But the 
means which both the left wing and the move- 
ment as a whole have chosen are extremely vul- 
gar, and exert an effect on literature not unlike 
that described by Gresham’s Law: bad money 
cheapens and drives out the good. 


Wuar is so vulgar and harmful in this group, 
and in the member now under discussion? 
(Let it be understood—an essential point—that 
Irwin Shaw does not stand alone.) First there 
is its rationale: the belief that only the mass 
media, as presently constituted, can carry a 
message to the people. Thus, to criticize what- 
ever they think deserving of criticism in Ameri- 
can life, the middle-brows must begin by a 
defense of some of its worst aspects: Holly- 
wood, after all, reaches millions of people, and 
so does the radio and the press, and there is no 
time to lose, no time for improvement now 
(come out of that ivory tower!), improvement 
must come when it can. So, to change any- 
thing, we must begin by accepting nearly every- 
thing as it is. Thus the condition for criti- 
cism is the suspension of criticism. This is one 
reason, among others, that these liberals have 
been ealled totalitarian: their habit of mind 





bears a great resemblance to the world outlook 
of Stalinism. 

Irvin Shaw’s style is what is very loosely and 
inexactly called hard-hitting. It is of a familiar 
American genus, sprung from Hemingway and 
his forebears, but lacking their clear rhythms, 
cleanness, and skill. The following hunk of 
sentence is typical of Shaw (I am making it up 
as I go along)—“. . . with the sun coming 
straight at you, and the girls on the beach in 
their wide, flopping straw hats, casting a lace 
work of shadows over their sloped, bronzed, 
sea-salted shoulders, remembered the taste of 
beer and the tuna-fish sandwich sharp to the 
tongue, now mocking it in the Italian mud, and 
the light in the hotel window and the clerk's 
easy, complaisant grin, and later, on the way 
home, the wind at your back and the night 
lying slick in a puddle of neon in the wet 
streets.” The point in making this up, rather 
than selecting an actual quotation (e.g. p. 9, 
last paragraph; p. 128, antepenultimate para- 
graph; p. 179, last paragraph, etc.) is that it 
is so easy to do. 

The stilted simplicity of this style keeps Mr. 
Shaw’s writing broadly popular, within reach 
of the people (who read the New Yorker); 
its underplaying of emotion enables him to 
convey his message without seeming to do so. 
Not that he is not forthright and outspoken; 
but as everything about him is forthright and 
outspoken, why distinguish his message from, 
say, his description of the juke box in a bar? 
Thus he can deliver a message without having 
to apologize for it—an old New Yorker trick, 
except that the method of delivery is already 
the most abject and groveling of apologies. 

Another trait of Mr. Shaw’s delivery is its 
pseudo-sophistication. He knows everything; 
that is to say, sex and liquor. He has had all 
these commodities, not without enjoyment, of 
course, but nevertheless with just that properly 
arch touch of weariness, lest any one think him 
naive. Whatever one needs to keep well in- 
formed—a knowledge of Freud, politics, mod- 
ern painting, and poetry—Shaw has it; his 
writing, so highly polished, reflects this knowl- 
edge at every turn. Never before has shallow- 
ness served sophistication so well. And what 
purpose does sophistication serve? It is the 
caste mark which the left wing middle-brow, 
going down among the peasants, never forgets 
to paste above the bridge of his nose. Aware 
of the risk in condescending so low, our left- 
winger, by his smartness and his tone, assures 
himself of his place in the group a notch or two 
above the one for which he writes. 


Sucu is the style of Mr. Shaw and his col- 
leagues. Yet it is not for style alone that Mr. 
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Shaw is noted, but for the moral attitude which 
the style embellishes. Here, again, some subtlety 
ig necessary to criticism, for his attitude, as 
made clear by the title of this collection of 
stories, as well as by the stories themselves, is 
one of faith, and faith is something that no 
one is against. It is in all cases preferable to 
cynicism—except, I should say, in the present 
case. 

Irwin Shaw has faith in the people, in 
democracy, in America, the future, etc.—all 
excellent things to have faith in. Yet the faith 
in these things that reason would approve (for 
we are not speaking of sacred mysteries) is not 
unacquainted with cynicism. Our experience 
of politics and our knowledge of Marxism, to 
name only two of the many possible sources of 
a rational attitude toward the world, have de- 
veloped in us the sceptical sense. We know 
that the Declaration of Independence (or the 
Atlantic Charter or the Communist Manifesto, 
or any such statement of ends) is a fine thing; 
we also know, on the strength of experience, 
that any claim for a political event in the 
present world, such as “x is a perfect example 
of end y,” is to be met with scepticism. More- 
over, so far as certain claims go, claims, say, 
that might be made for platform promises in 
national elections, scepticism, while necessary, 
is far from sufficient; without a certain cyni- 
cism, one would be at the mercy of every party 
demagogue. (An excellent instance of the 
necessity of cynicism for understanding politics 
is afforded by the British Labor party’s cam- 
paign promises about the Jews.) Cynicism is 
of course deplorable; yet it is often justified by 
our common experience, and if not by common 
experience, certainly by extreme experience— 
the shock and destruction of war. Now what 
I hold against Mr. Shaw’s kind of faith is not 
that it is faith, but that it is such a prissy and 
careful faith. Mr. Shaw’s faith does have some 
apparent connection with cynicism; he does 
admit at least a reasonable doubt of some of the 
conventional articles of faith; what is objec- 
tionable is that he is so quick to quash it. 


Tuus in the title story. Seeger, the Jewish 
soldier-hero of “Act of Faith,” wants to go on 
a spree with his Gentile buddies. They lack 
money. Seeger has in his possession a Lueger, 
taken from a German officer whom he killed. 
He can sell the gun for $65, enough to go to 
Paris. But he receives a letter from home in 
which his father tells him that his brother, 
discharged from the army on account of “com- 
bat fatigue,” imagines that the streets are full 
of armed mobs out to get the Jews. Perhaps, 
adds the father, and Seeger shares his doubt, 
he is not so crazy after all. Perhaps it is we 


who go on as if nothing has happened, nothing 
were threatened, who are the real madmen. 
What shall Seeger do? Shall he hold on to his 
Lueger? Who knows, he may need it some 
day—not as a plugged memento, but as a 
weapon in self-defense. But America. .. . 
Realizing that he will have to trust his buddies 
on the streets at home far more than he ever 
relied on them in the battlefields, he decides 
to sell his gun and raise the money they need. 
“Forget it,” says Seeger to his friends when 
they express their regret at seeing him part with 
his prized gun. “What could I use it for in 
America?” 

The faith in America is admirable; it is the 
chance we all take, willingly, gladly, with our 
eyes open. But how much weight does Mr. 
Shaw really allow the alternative? It is pre- 
sented through a ruined mind; the soldier who 
trembles in fear is, after all, psychotic. Yet 
what about the hypothesis that it is the rest of 
us, going about as though nothing had hap- 
pened, who are the insane? Merely a gesture, 
not followed through. 


Ir 1s here that the fault lies in this all-too 
ready and too-fluent faith: it shows no appetite 
for struggle, for doubt. But no faith today can 
be so certain as to call doubt madness. It is in 
fact the mark of all genuine faith that while 
the affirmative choice is made, the struggle 
toward it is great and uneven, and the adver- 
sary is not slighted. All the rest is complacence. 

It is precisely such complacence that exposes 
the moral pretensions of the school and the 
movement to which Mr. Shaw belongs. The 
criticism of society which proceeds from this 
direction is self-undermined, for it is full of 
the images, the rhythms, the poses, the easy 
values of the successful middle layer, the middle 
competence, the middle-brow. Conscience is 
troubled—yet whose is not these days? For 
which reason it is so simple a matter to satisfy 
it—a story of five thousand words in which the 
hero strikes the posture of easy fortitude does 
the trick neatly. 

The left-wing middle-brow obtains the flat- 
tery of action, the illusion that something has 
been done, for himself and his audience, among 
whom, to the greater detriment of American 
taste, complacence spreads like a yawn. What 
does it matter that our hero is not a human 
being to begin with, that all those bravely faked 
words are choked off by mashed potatoes, and 
that that guts-and-Dry Martini attitude toward 
life is the very thing we must avoid in the 
interest of what is truly liberal and free? What 
indeed does it matter? It is not taste, not art, 
not truth that shall save us, but that advanced 
sophisticated vulgarity, always carefully a notch 
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or two above the people for whom the good 
fight is fought. 


Has Blum Retreated? 


For Att Manxinp. By Leon Btu. 
New York, Viking, 1946. 186 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Lewis A. Coser 


Tus book, written in 1941-1942 behind the 
walls of a Vichy prison by the one-time premier 
of France and leader of the French Socialist 
party, is the spiritual testament of one of the 
few remaining great figures in modern progres- 
sive politics. 

One can approach the book on two levels: 
It is the credo of a man who—in the midst 
of events that shattered the whole structure of 
the society in which he had lived and labored, 
which seemingly rejected and defiled all the 
values for which he had fought—summoned up 
the will and courage to proclaim from the ruins 
his unshakeable belief in a resurrection of lib- 
eral values. As such, Blum’s book is a pro- 
foundly moving document. 

However, since his book is also intended as a 
political work, we must judge it on that score, 
too. Here it proves very disappointing. The 
sketchy history it gives of the downfall of the 
Third Republic, its causes and antecedents, is 
superficial. Leon Blum indicts the grande bour- 
geoisie of France for its relaxation, its lack of 
moral fiber. One can hardly quarrel with Blum 
on this question. But he gives us little, apart 
from a few subtle psychological remarks, to 
make us understand the sociological and eco- 
nomic factors behind the degeneration of the 
French upper bourgeoisie. Hardly anywhere 
does he probe deeper than the parliamentary 
surface. 

His program for the French democracy in the 
future, and more specifically for the French 
Socialist party, is even more disappointing. 
Following the tradition of Jaurés, Blum has 
always conceived of socialism less as a system 
of new values than as the extension and ampli- 
fication of those already proclaimed to the 
world by the French Revolution. French social- 
ism, in his conception, is primarily a movement 
to realize in earnest the principles to which the 
French middle classes had paid mere lip-service 
and behind which they had masked their real 
intentions. 

Even now, after the tragedy of 1940, Blum, 
life-long advocate of parliamentarism, makes 
only one important departure from his old be- 
liefs—and significantly enough this departure 
consists in a move backward from French liberal 


tradition. He finds fault with the Third Re. 
public in terms we were accustomed to hear 
formerly from the Right: he attributes many 
of the weaknesses and deficiencies of the Third 
Republic to the instability of its successive goy. 
ernments and therefore stresses the need for g 
stronger and more independent executive. As 
if governmental instability were the cause and 
not rather the symptom of the instability of 
society itself; as if France’s basic social ills could 
be cured by merely formal means. 

The French Left in recent years has raised 
a different set of questions: It has stressed the 
average citizen’s lack of participation in the 
affairs of the Republic, and it has pointed an 
accusing finger at that vast, constricted, cen- 
tralized bureaucracy which from Paris has 
smothered all local initiative. In spite of Blum’s 
violent attacks upon the ruling class that, with 
the help of its lawyers and journalists, governed 
France since the inception of the Third Re- 
public, he is unable, down at bottom, to break 
with the ideology of this same class. As this 
class is driven further and further away from 
the principles of 1789 by its fear of change 
and “instability,” Blum himself tends to follow 
it by retreating from a Jeffersonian to a Hamil- 
tonian conception of democracy. 

Blum is, in the last analysis, too much an 
intrinsic part of the Third Republic to be able 
really to transcend it. But the social democracy 
he hopes to see grow out of the political democ- 
racy of the past needs fundamentally different 
political institutions. “Social democracy” with 
a strong executive can hardly be expected to 
relieve the French of that spectre of the Man 
on Horseback which has been haunting them 
ever since their liberation. 


A New Virgil Myth 


Tue Deatu oF Vinci. By Hermann 
Brocu. Translated by JEAN Srarr 


Unrermeyer. New York, Pantheon 
Books, 1945. 494 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Paut GoopMan 
Brocu, the author of The Sleepwalkers, is one 


of the few modern writers from whom a great 
thing is to be expected. Now here is this 
endless and arduous monologue of the dying 
Virgil, the work of many years and long awaited 
by serious readers. It is a book shot through 
with the troubles and personal revaluations of 
one who, like many others, was shaken by the 
persecutions of the last years. Below the sur- 
face this is its main theme: that it is necessary 
to take seriously, to give oneself to, the troubles 
of one’s fellows. 
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After a single reading, I cannot fairly judge 
of the importance of The Death of Virgil. The 
main “obvious” failing is that it seems to have 
so many words and so little content, so much 
philusophy and so little novelty or subtlety of 
thought (though what there is is true), so 
much feeling described and so little dramatic 
compulsion. If this failing really exists, we 
have here a very dull book; and yet it is pos- 
sible that a better reading might reveal a deeper 
system of meaning, and then much that now 
seems to me dormant would spring to life. 


Certainty the book has certain traits that 
belong to major literature. First, an enormous 
simplicity of outline. The dying poet repents 
of his self-defensive dedication to art, under- 
stands that it is necessary to give oneself in 
love, wants to burn the Aeneid as a sacrifice 
toward our salvation, is dissuaded, and hears 
at last the saving Word. The many thoughts, 
images, and passions, the endless sentences and 
plenty of verbiage, never blur this simple plot. 

At the same time, like several other impor- 
tant modern works, the book is a dialectical 
lyric. Its plot is polyphonically expanded in 
many voices: as a physiology of the dissolving 
body; a cosmology of the animals, plants, and 
rocks; a psychoanalysis of the kinds of eros; a 
politics and a theology. 

Most important—and usually defining a 
major work—the book has a persistent char- 
acteristic narrative method. The story moves 
in a continuum of three kinds of events: an out- 
ward physical action, the fantasies associated 
with the action, and an objective introspection 
of the fantasies. These three are presented all 
as one scene, so that we do not have, for in- 
stance, an external event giving rise to certain 
reflections or dreams, but the figures of dream 
or the insights of reflection act also in the 
apparently external event. Now this narrative 
method is, of course, precisely another way of 
expressing the theme outlined above: “He won 
a new identity in a new stillness. . . . The 
transformation which had taken place was the 
transformation of outside to inside, the merging 
of the outer with the inner face, always striven 
for, never attained, but now fully achieved by 
this final exchange.” Or to express the same in 
a sample of Broch’s imagery: 

“An entwinement that abolished every in- 
congruity and therefore suffered no sort of 
separation; and behold, thereupon the goblet 
changed from ivory into one of firm brown 
horn, only to evaporate again into a light brown 
vapor, and along with the goblet all the past 
vanished also”—the image being taken from the 
sentence in the Aeneid that sleep has two doors, 
one of ivory through which pass false appari- 


tions, one of horn through which pass true 
visions. 

The imagery, like the dialectic, is carried 
systematically through the lyric. The Ship of 
the beginning is the bed of the middle, is the 
ferry to the Isles of the end; and so the Goblet, 
the Ring, the Star, etc. The inevitable com- 
parison that one must make is to the Wagnerian 
motifs. (To my sensibility, however, Broch 
does not succeed in doing the one thing that 
Wagner does beyond any artist: create an 
homogeneous space.) : 

For the most part, to repeat, I do not yet 
find that in all this admirable, unified com- 
plexity and over-all simplicity there is much 
new thought or exciting perception. An ex- 
ception is the particularity of the objective 
introspection of certain states of semi-conscious- 
ness, e.g. the place towards the end where the 
“slabs” of stillness give way to the development 
of stillness within stillness, and this to a 
“growth” into immutability, etc. Anyone who 
has done hypnoid introspection will see that 
the author is faithfully exploring a new field. 

The theme of the book is of course universal 
and Broch is justified in reading it into the life 
of Virgil. But I must say that his Virgil, 
though akin to the medieval magician and 
prophet of Jesus, is not the melancholy and 
compassionate Virgil that I read, who is crying 
when he tells how the peasant ruined by the 
weather must live on acorns—crying although 
(that is, because) the hexameters smoothly roll. 


Right and Left in Palestine 


Tue Story oF THE JEwisH Lecion. By 


Viapmmir Jasotinsky. New York, 
Bernard Ackerman, 1945. 191 pp. 
$3.00. 

An Answer To Ernest Bevin. By 
Viapimir _Jasotinsky. New York, 
Bernard Ackerman, 1946. 32 pp. $.25. 

To Wuom Patestine? By Frank Ger- 
vasi. New York, D. Appleton-Century, 
1946. 212 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Zionist Movement. By Israer 
Couen. London, Frederick Muller, 
Ltd., 1945. 352 pp. 12/6. 

THE Jews anv Parestine. By S. Leven- 
BERG. London, Jewish Socialist Labor 
Party, 1945. 402 pp. 7/6. 


Reviewed by Seymour MELMAN 
Wuen during 1936-39 Arab brigands were 
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attacking Jewish settlements in Palestine, the 
Jewish population refused to reply in kind. 
There was a general agreement that indis- 
criminate attacks on innocent Arabs were not 
to be allowed, that the Jewish policy must be 
solely one of self-defense. That policy was a 
forceful refutation, for the Arab peasantry and 
working people, of the charges made by Arab 
leaders that the Jews considered Arabs their 
enemies. 

Only one group in Palestine, the Revision- 
ists (known in this country as the New Zionist 
Organization), violated this policy, advocating 
and conducting terrorist attacks upon innocent 
Arabs. In addition to fighting the Arabs, they 
were the principal arm of the Jewish citrus- 
plantation owners and manufacturers in their 
struggle against the union and the cooperative 
activities of the Histadrut (Jewish Federation 
of Labor). More recently, the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, a Jewish terrorist organization closely 
linked Cif not identical) with the Revisionists, 
has declared “national war” on the British 
forces in Palestine. 

Sporting brown-shirt military uniforms in 
the storm-trooper tradition, the Revisionists 
have drawn their followers from three principal 
sources; the underprivileged Oriental Jews in 
Palestine to whom the Revisionists offered 
social equality in their private army; East 
European youths who found Revisionism an 
outlet for their resentment against economic 
insecurity and anti-Semitism, especially in Po- 
land; and some Palestine youths with ultra-na- 
tionalist and anti-labor backgrounds. 

The continuity of Revisionist ideology since 
the days when it worshiped Mussolini in the 
1920’s is shown primarily by their activities in 
Europe and Palestine, and is mirrored in such 
statements as the following: 

“We must create groups for action; to ex- 
terminate the Histadrut; they are worse than 
the Arabs, It is by the amount of bloodshed 
that you can evaluate a revolution, and not by 
the beautiful ideas for which the blood is shed” 
—thus Abba Achimeir, a Revisionist leader, 
in 1930. 

“How shall Jews conquer Palestine? The 
Old Zionist leaders tell us by money, labor, 
defense, self-restraint and peace with the 
Arabs. . . The time has come for Jews to 
understand that the only road to the redemp- 
tion and conquest of Palestine is the road that 
all oppressed peoples have taken to inde- 
pendence—the road to war and blood”—thus 
Palestine in Flames, Warsaw, July 22, 1938. 

Until 1935, the Revisionists were part of 
the World Zionist Organization. Since then 
their numerical strength and importance have 
declined materially in Palestine and elsewhere. 


One of their fundamental demands, however— 
the violent insistence on a Jewish state as the 
political goal of Zionism—has in recent years 
gained numerous adherents, especially since 
the Jewish catastrophe in Europe. Apparently 
the thinking of very many Jews on the ques. 
tion of a Jewish state has moved close to the 
Revisionist position. This does not mean that 
the rest of the Revisionist program has found 
wide support. Indeed, the Revisionists jp 
the United States deftly avoid references to 
their past or present program for Palestine. 

They undoubtedly see in the popularity of 
the slogan of a Jewish state an opportunity to 
restore at least part of their diminished status, 
and an opportunity to appear at the next World 
Zionist Congress as the most vigorous protag- 
onists of the Biltmore (Jewish state) Program. 
In this country they with their friends have 
been working busily to establish their reputa- 
tions as Jewish patriots, carefully omitting any 
mention of the fascist character of their party 
and its policies in Palestine. 

Part of this effort is the publication in 
English of The Story of the Jewish Legion 
by the founder of the Revisionist movement. 
Recounting the public campaign for the crea- 
tion of the Jewish unit that fought with the 
British in the Middle East against the Turks 
durin; World War I, the book is a combined 
personal, political, and military history. There 
are overtones of devout nationalism through- 
out, but no intimation of the full-blown fas- 
cism that later evolved. 

The same publisher has issued An Answer 
to Ernest Bevin, a reprint of the evidence 
submitted by Jabotinsky to the Palestine Royal 
Commission in 1937. Here Jabotinsky gives 
his bill of complaint against the British adminis- 
tration of Palestine. His remarks on Jewish- 
Arab relations are especially pertinent: he 
assumes that national conflict with the Arabs 
is virtually inescapable, This acceptance of 
such an inevitability has always played into 
the hands of Arab extremists and _ helped 
justify the Pritish in keeping a large military 
establishment in Palestine “to maintain order.” 
In fact, the entire Revisionist political ideology, 
because of its acceptance of a_ necessary 
national conflict between Jews and Arabs, is 
ideally suited to the imperial requirements of 


the British. 


Some of the recent history of the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi and Sternist terrorist groups is told by 


Frank Gervasi. He reveals that these groups 
made an alliance with the Polish army sta- 
tioned in Palestine during the war whereby the 
Poles, rabid anti-Semites who were used by 


the British to raid Jewish colonies, gave the 
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terrorists arms, military training, and refuge 
from the British in their camps, in return for 
Revisionist assistance to the Poles in world- 
wide political propaganda against the USSR. 
This alliance had its roots in Poland, where 
the Revisionists had a long history of secret 
cooperation with the Dwoika, the secret-service 
section of the Polish army. 

The greater part of Gervasi’s book sketches 
Palestinian Jewish participation in the British 
war effort, the character of Palestinian indus 
trial and agricultural development and _ the 
circumstances of the effect upon the Pales 
tinians of the extermination of Jews in Europe 
~all this in Gervasi’s best Collier’s journalese. 
He argues at some length for a policy of coop 
eration between the Big Three in the Nea 
East and Palestine; he believes there is a pos- 
sibility of reconciling Russia’s desire for Iranian 
oil with British defense of their imperial life 
line. 

Gervasi’s sincere desire to help the Jewish 
position compels the reader’s respect. How 
ever, such an aim might be better served by a 
frank appraisal of the conflicts and problems 
involved than by a glib evasion of them. 


Tue last two books are of some current inter 
est because they exemplify the two principal 
official political viewpoints in Zionism. Israel 
Cohen’s history of the Zionist movement is 
representative of the General Zionist group. 
The anthology edited by S. Levenberg mirrors 
the understandings of the Poale Zion party, 
the majority group of the powerful Jewish 
Federation of Labor in Palestine. 

Israel Cohen, long a London official of the 
Zionist Organization, takes the view that Zion- 
ism is not only a movement to remedy the 
homelessness of the Jewish people, it is also a 
trustworthy ally of Britain in the Near East. 
Indeed, Mr. Cohen declares a Jewish Common- 
wealth to be so much in the long-term interest 
of Britain that he predicts a switch to a pro- 
Zionist policy on the latter’s part—after the 
war Britain “will adjust her methods and 
principles of administration to accord with her 
obligations,” this being the “only legitimate 
policy” possible for the Empire in regard to 
Palestine. 

In accordance with this general outlook, the 
story of Zionism is detailed with extensive 
reference to legal history, battles of memoranda, 
commissions, and the like. All this is grounded 
on the respected notion that somehow the 
policies of the great powers are materially in- 
fluenced by humanitarian considerations. 

Although there is a good account of coloniza- 
tion, industry and city building, and other 


material advances of the Jews in Palestine, 


there are few details on the social and political 
development of the Jewish community. In a 
single page the various Jewish parties are de- 
scribed and the conclusion drawn that “despite 
these internal differences of right and left, of 
bourgeois and worker, which are inevitable in 
any modern community, all are agreed upon 
the essentials of Jewish national life.” That 
would hardly account for such events as the 
refusal of the parties of the right to participate 
in the elections to the Jewish Community 
Council last year; or for the fundamental 
cleavage between the proponents of the Jewish 
commonwealth, and those who advocate estab- 
lishment of a bi-national state of Jews and 
Arabs. 


Asour half of The Jews and Palestine out 
lines the position of the Poale Zion party on 
Zionism. It is a useful collection for all who 
would understand the politics of Palestine, 
where the Poale Zion as the majority party of 
Jewish labor has been responsible for directing 
a great part of the material construction, as 
well as the principal political and social agencies 
of the Jewish community. 

The history of the Poale Zion movement 
from its early days, and the sections on labor 
Zionist theory are especially illuminating. And 
it is also made clear that a major feature of 
Jewish living in Palestine these days is the 
pervasive desire for many immigrants, not only 
for their own sake, but also so that there will 
be enough Jews in the country to avert their 
remaining a small people in the midst of an 
alien population. 

This dread of minority status is reflected in 
both books reviewed here, and is indeed a 
feature of most Zionist writings. Essentially, 
the intention is to rectify the social-economic 
position of the Jews coming to Palestine from 
the Diaspora by the creation in Palestine of 
a modern economy in which Jews will occupy 
the whole range of occupations and will be 
autonomous in the administration of their 
affairs. 

Both the Poale Zion and the General Zion- 
ists counted on support from Britain for the 
Zionist project. They also assumed that the 
very act of “normalizing” the social-economic 
situation of Jews in Palestine would effectively 
remove the danger of being “scapegoated”— 
that great Jewish liability in the Diaspora. 
Both of these assumptions have proven incor- 
rect. British Empire administration, whether 
of Conservative or Laborite persuasion, has 
been unwaveringly anti-Zionist and seems likely 
to remain so for reasons of imperial necessity. 
And we now witness the attempts of the Arab 
League and its member governments to use 
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the Jews of Palestine as scapegoats for the 
mounting discontent of their oppressed popu 
lations. 

Yet there is one ray of hope. Normaliza 
tion of the Jewish economy in Palestine has 
transformed the bulk of Jews into working 
class people who thereby have a common 
ground and can initiate cooperation with the 
Arab lower classes. And this is in marked 
contrast to the traditional Jewish middle-class 
occupational distribution which effectively pre 
cluded political cooperation with working-class 
groups in the Diaspora. Here if anywhere 1s 
a way out of the impasse. The possibility of 
a healthy ultimate solution lies with the lower 
classes, both Jewish and Arab. 


Rembrandt's Jews 


REMBRANDT, [HE JEWs AND THE BIBLE. 
By Franz Lanpspercer. Translated 
from the German by Fevix N. Ger- 
son. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1946. 189 pp. 
66 illus. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Witutam Scuack 


ALTHOUGH art is primarily a creation to be ex 
perienced, it also serves unwittingly as the 
source of a variety of studies. The nearest to 
its spirit is art criticism, and that is already at 
a far remove since it is expressed in a medium 
more radically different from it than English 
is from Chinese, for these are at least both 
verbal languages. Iconographic studies, for ex- 
ample, in which art provides the evidence for 
changes in architecture, men’s clothing, or 
women’s hair-do’s, may have only the most 
tenuous relationship with its spirit. Actually, 
they are little concerned with the art they ex- 
amine: for a study of uniforms, the works of 
Meissonier would be more important than 
those of Renoir. This species of scholarship is 
often akin to crime stories, both being devoted 
to the happy pursuit of clues, and it is like the 
whodunits, too, in that the reader closes both 
kinds of book with the same question, “What 
of it?” 

Professor Landsberger is a skillful hand at 
sifting evidence and conjuring up a conjecture; 
he does not make the known facts bear more 
than their rated payload; and he notes the 
absence of facts scrupulously. If he did not, in 
his foreword, “offer the present work to the 
consideration of those who, like myself, aspire 
to a deeper understanding of the phenomenon 
that was Rembrandt,” it would not perhaps 


have aroused the flippant association. For his 
lirst two interpretive chapters, after a skimpy 
sketch of the artist’s life and a more adequate 
account of the Jews in Amsterdam, are a com 
plete let-down. Dealing with Rembrandt's Jew 
ish portraits and his scenes from Jewish daily 
life, what do they reveal? 

In his six student months, Rembrandt lived 
in the Brownsville of old Amsterdam. In the 
early part of his career, when he was rich, he 
owned a palatial home on the same street. The 
subjects of two of the many Jewish portraits 
he painted have been identified: Rabbi Manas 
seh ben Israel and Dr. Ephraim Bonus; and 
it is recorded that a Jewish Diego d’Andrada 
was dissatisfied with the likeness of his daugh 
ter and refused to pay up. But Rembrandt had 
similar complaints and disputes with non-Jew 
ish clients and Professor Landsberger doesn't 
think the episode “aroused any anti-Semitic 
sentiments in him. Everything we know of 
him points to the contrary and suggests that he 
was a friend of the Jews; although this conclu 
sion is based upon conjecture and not upon 
any available evidence.” Unfortunately, Pro 
fessor Landsberger is not explicit here: what 
do we know of the artist which warrants th« 
conclusion? Not even that some of his best 
friends were Jews. For although both of his 
known subjects were prominent men, and the 
rabbi lived across the street, there is apparently 
no record of any conversation or correspondenc« 
hetween them and Rembrandt. Nor is there « 
document to give life to a relationship between 
him and any other Jew. Professor Landsberger 
himself points out that the commissioning of a 
portrait does not necessarily imply intimacy 
between the contracting parties; nor does h« 
infer a friendship from the rabbi’s ordering 
some etchings from Rembrandt to illustrate one 
of his tracts (which apparently were not used 
This common sense and honesty are all very 
well, but a study that would enrich our know! 
edge of Rembrandt by showing a specific Jew 
ish influence on him would have to adduce 
evidence of personal relationships. All that 
Professor Landsberger can venture to claim is: 
“Undoubtedly he [Rembrandt] had frequent 
dealings with them [the Jews].” We do not 
need a monograph to demonstrate that little. 

After disputing the identification of certain 
portraits and refuting the notion that they are 
chiefly of rabbis as they have been designated, 
Professor Landsberger, in the chapter on 
“Scenes of Jewish Life,” makes a scholarly to-do 
about the etching “The Synagogue.” Is it a 
representation of the Temple of Jerusalem or. 
as the author believes, of a contemporary edi 
fice, and if so, which one? And is it accidental 
that there are ten figures in the picture or did 
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Rembrandt consciously make up a minyan? 
Whatever the answers are, how much can they 
contribute to a deeper understanding of Rem 
brandt? 

In the longest chapter in the book, on 
“Rembrandt and the Bible,” Professor Lands 
berger finally arrives at some insights rather 
than pedantic titillations. It should be noted 
that the artist was steeped in the Bible from his 
childhood (so was any literate Dutchman ), and 
that he would naturally have turned to it for 
subject matter even if he were not under the 
alleged influence of a living Jewish community. 
But let that pass and take the good things for 
what they are worth in themselves: the correla 
tion of certain paintings with incidents in Rem 
brandt’s life; a discussion of the purpose of the 
hundreds of drawings; a comparison of Rem 
brandt’s early and late treatments of the same 
Biblical theme. Yet a considerable part of this 


chapter, too, is given over to a mere listing of 
pictures with a verbal transcription of the 
obvious anecdotal content. And some of the in- 
cidental art judgments are astounding, coming 
from a man who once wrote with understand- 
ing of expressionism: Professor Landsberger 
speaks of “the stark repulsiveness” of the Adam 
and Eve etching, as if the austere and earthy 
“phenomenon” who is his subject should have 
represented the first primitives as pretty-Petty. 

After all the data are in, the most significant 
things about Rembrandt in this book are the 
pictures. They are fairly well reproduced, 
though heavier inking would have enriched the 
darker areas. To experience the originals would 
certainly deepen one’s understanding of Rem 
brandt as he reveals himself in his art. For 
ill his adroit manipulation of the apparatus 
of scholarship, Professor Landsberger cannot 
achieve as much. 
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